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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tusk Lectures were written for 
the particular Uſe of a School for 
Female Tuition ; and were read to 
the Pupils on Sunday Evenings. 
Several judicious Writers, particu- 
larly Dr. Prieſtly and Dr. Knox, on 
the Subject of Education, have re- 
commended to thoſe, who have the 
Management of Schools, to devote 
a part of the Sabbath to the religious 


and moral edification of the Chil- 


_ dren entruſted to their Care. A Se- 
ries of plain and familiar Diſcourſes 
would, in their Opinion, much con- 
tribute to this End. Sanctioned by 
theſe reſpectable Authorities, the 


Author was induced to compoſe a 
Courſe of Lectures (from which the 
following are ſelected) that might WM 


principally apply tothe F emale Sex, 1 J 
with Reſpect to Manners : For _ | 
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there are ſome Duties of a general 
Nature, yet there are others which 
may be ſtrictly called feminine. 
The Attention that was paid to 
them during the Time of Delivery, 
by thoſe, for whoſe Benefit they 
were deſigned, has convinced the 
Author of the Ethcacy of this Mode 
of Inſtruction; and it having been 
ſuggeſted to him, that the Introduc- 
tion of them into Schools might, in 
fome meaſure, be uſeful, and that 


the younger Part of the Female Sex 
might derivean Advantage from pe- 


ruſing them, when their education 
was finiſhed, he has been prevailed 
on to commit them to the Preſs. 
As an Elementary Work, therefore, 
it is conſigned to the Public, who 


have been diſpoſed to receive fa- 


vourably ſuch Books as have been 


profeſſedly written for the moral 


Improvement 5 che ling Gene- 


ration. 
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Co ear, fair daughter of love, to. the inſtructions of 
prudence; and let the precepts of truth ſink deep in thy 


heart, 
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Economy of Human Life. 


An ſummer vacation being now over, | flatter 
my ſelf, my young audience, that you will return, 
with cheerfulueſs, to your former ſtudies and applica- 
tions. The relaxation you have enjoyed from your 
ſcholaſtic exerciſes, ſhould induce you to renew them 
with pleaſure... You ſhould now recal your attention 
to the buſmefs, for which vou are here placed; not 
pine after thoſe recreations in which you have been 
maulged ;; becauſe you ſhould conſider them as the 
reward of paſt aſſiduity, and as an encouragement to 
ſuture perſeverance. . f 
ITheſe t:ted times of retirement from ſchool are 
both ſeaſonable and neceſſary, if rightly applied-— 
Children and parents muſt have a mutual deſire of 
leeing each other after an interval of ſeparation : and 
when this interview takes place, it affords the latter 
an opportunity of obſerving, what improvement has. 
been made by the former, If you carried home with 
you a good teſtimonial of education, by the progreſs 
you have made in uſeful knowledge, and by your- 
%recavle manners and. converſation, the natural are. 
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dour of parental affection muſt have been proportion. 
But if you have diſappointed the ex- 


ably increaſed. 
pectations of your parents, how ſorely muſt you have 
wounded the ſenſibility of thoſe, who are ever anxi- 
ous for your welfare and happineſs !. In the former 
caſe you have endeared them, if poſſible, the more to 


you: and the approbation thus beſtowed, in conſe. 


quence of your amiable and virtuous diſpoſitions, will 
animate you to continue in that path wherein you 
kave been directed, and which will lead to honour 


and eſteem. But admitting the laſt ſuppoſition, did 


you feel no unpleaſing emotion, when you perceived 
a parents diſtreſs, at a daughter's neglect or impro- 


priety of conduct? Let me hope, however, that you 


have not experienced this ſituation : or ſhould ſome 
diſſatisfaction have been expreſſed, on any particular 
branch of vour education, Tet me recommend to you, 
a greater diligence for the time to come. 

Theſe periods of relaxation have their uſe alſo on 
another account. During the vacation it is permit- 
ted you to unbend your minds, and divert your at- 
tention from ſerious to gayer ſubjects. But this you 
thould conſider as a temporary ſuſpenſion. Were it 
too long continued, you would acquire habits of idle- 
neſs and levity. Young perlons, of diſcreet tempers, 
would not with to exceed the uſual time allotred to 


diverion ; and, convinced of the importance of edu · 


cation, would apply, when returned to ſchool, to its 


neceſſary duties, without deſiring, on every pretence, 


to impede its progreſs, by holidays and viſits; which 
ſerve only to diſtract the mind, unqualify it for the 

buſineſs of improvement, and prevent the acquiſition 
either of a true taſte for pleaſure, or a proper reliſh 
for learning. Study and amuſement have each 1ts 
delights; and at ſchool may ſeaſonably ſucceed each 
other ; but they ſhould be kept at their proper dif: 
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tance · Suſpend, therefore, all giddineſs and mirth, 
till the hour of inſtruction be over. Your leſſons 
will then be more deeply impreſſed on your memories, 
and you will, with more facility, attain that know- 
ledge, which is the immediate object of your purſuit. 
On the contrary, if you ſuffer your thoughts, at ſuch 
times, to be diſſipated, you deprive yourſelves of the 


means offered for improvement—your powers of rea- 


ſoning will be dormant for want of exerciſe—atten. 
tion will be painful, and even amuſement will after- 


"wards loſe its charms» 


Jam well aware of the general diſpoſition of young 
perſons to be abſent from ſchool! The fondneſs of 
your parents may induce them to grant your requeſt, 
But I would with you to be convinced, that ſuch re- 
queſts are, for the moſt part, improper and unreaſon- 
able, I am perſuaded, you will ſubmit to confine- 
ment with more cheerfulneſs, when you experience, 
as you ſoon will, after having made a certain pro- 
greſs, that the paths of learning are pleaſant ;' and 
when you have a proper ſenſe of its advantages; de- 
prived of which, through any preſent neglect, you 
will condemn, when it is too late, your former incli- 
nation for difſipating your time by idle or frivolous 
diverſions. 

Every indication of filial tenderneſs and reſpect, in 
your ſex, and at your age, is a pleaſing proof of a 
mind, ſuſceptible of grateful impreſſions, and conſci- 
ous of the duty of honouriog parents. Yours are 
doubtleſs entitled to every affectionate return you can 
poffibly make them; becauſe, from the moment of 
your birth, to the preſent hour, their care and ſolici- 
tude for your ſakes, have been unremitted-. And to 
what end, but for your benefit, that you might be 
prepared, by education, for ſocial and domeſtic life, 
ave they removed you, from under their own roofs? 


— 
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For your improvement they have ſubmitted to this 
ſeparation ; but if, on that account, you repine, and 
are unhappy, becauſe you are ablent from them, ſuch 
a conduct, how expreſſive ſoever it may be of your 
fondneſs, will not afford them pleaſure, as it defeats 
their good intentions, and renders your applications 
at ſchool feeble and imperfect, becauſe your thoughts 
are continually at home. a 

The cheerfulneſs, with which you attend on this 
and ſimilar occaſions, is a pleaſing proof of the docili. 
ty of your diſpoſitions, and of your deſire to receive 
inſtruction. 'T his day is more particularly ſet apart, 
both by divine and human authority, for the purpoſe 


of religious improvement. It is conſecrated to the 


ſer vice of the Deity ; who is ſurely entitled to ſome 
por:ion of that time, which he has allotted us—to 
ſome exertion of thoſe faculties, with which he has 
endued us. And onght we not to reverence that 
day, which is particularly devoted to the honour of 
the ſupreme governor of the world, whoſe creatures 
we are? But notwithitanding the reaſonableneſs of 
this duty, how little is it obſerved at preſent ! Young 
perſons are too much inclined to dedicate, in particu- 
lar, the evening of the Sabbath to trifling amuſe- 
ments. Were a ſmall portion of it applied to ſerious 
reflection, enough would then be left for innocent re- 
creation. As the reſt of the week is employed in the 
acquiſicion of human knowledge; and as It is neceſſa- 
ry you ſhould be acquainted with moral and religious 


truths, this will be the proper ſeaſon to communicate 
and explain them. With a view of promoting a plan 


ſo apparently beneficial, I propoſe, in a courſe of lec- 
tures, to recommend to you, the duties and offices of 
the female ſex, | : 
The gay and inconſiderate may perhaps ſtigmatize 
the well meant endeavour with the name of enthuſi- 
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aſm · The deſign, however, deſerves not, I humbly 
preſume, this imputation, though the execution of it 
may be imperfe& ; becauſe there is a wide difference 


betwixt the ſober diſquiſitions of reaſon, and the illi- 


terate effuſions of fanaticiſm ; and becauſe early piety 
is a grateful, and an acceptable tribute offered at the 
{hcine of infinite parity.» Youth and innocence, led 
by the hand of devotion, are thoſe graces, which will 
ever charm and delight. But ſhall early life be dedi- 
cated to vice and folly ; and when both mind and 
body are enfeebled, and when pleaſures no longer en- 
tice, ſhall the Deity be preſented as an atonement, 


with the ſacrifices of a depraved heart? To prevent 


ſuch a fatal perverſion of the gifts of God, it ſhould be 
the buſineſs of parents and teachers, ſo to improve 
the capacities and diſpoſitions of children, that in riper 
age they may bring forth the fruits of wiſdom. For 
when good and virtuous principles have been imbib- 
ed in due ſeaſon, a moral and religious conduct is, in 
general, the happy conſequence ; and though it might 
to happen, that, for a time, their power may be fa 
pended, yet they will not wholly loſe their influences. 
The mode of inſtruction now adopted, has alſo the 
ſanction of experience. Lectures both public and pri- 
vate, have been introduced into many ſeminaries, for 
the improvement and information of young perſons ; 
which though chiefly intended for thoſe of the other 


ſex, yet the particular inſtruction of yours has not 


been overlooked. | 

The infidelity and immorality of the preſent age 
may, In ſome meaſure, be aſcribed to the too great 
neglect of this kind of tuition in early life. When 
children are not impreſſed with a veneration for reli. 
gious ſubjects, they are too apt to deride them as they 
advance in years. But ſuppoling them to be differs 
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ently inclined ; the pleaſures and buſineſs of the world 
may ſo entirely engroſs their attention, as to leave 
them but little leiſure to acquire a knowledge of thoſe 
truths, in which had they been inſtructed in the pro- 

reſs of their education, they would be too well per- 


uaded of their importance to deſpiſe them; and 


books of divinity and morality would be read, as well 
as thoſe of ſcience and amuſement, 
a fairer proſpect of virtuous examples from thoſe 

r{ons, who conſider religion as ſacred, and who 
E been taught the moral duties, than from thoſe 
who treat the one with indifference, and are totally 


ignorant of the others. 


Whenever I conſider your preſent ſtage of exiſt- 


ence—that intermediate ſtate betwixt infancy and 
youth, in which you are preparing yourſelves for 
your future ſtations in life, and for thoſe relative du- 
ties, which it may be incumbent on you hereafter to 
diſcharge, it brings to my recollection that elegant 
ode, written by Mr. Gray, on a diſtant proſpect of 
Eton College. The ſight of it naturally excited in 
him all thoſe feelings, which we cannot but experi- 
ence, when we contemplate that ſpot, eſpecially after 
a long abſence, where once our careleſs childhood 
ſtrayed. After deſcribing the juvenile ſports of the 
ſtudents, he gives this pleaſing account of their happy 
condition. 
Bay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſt; 
The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 
The ſunſhine of the breaſt : 
Theirs buxom health of roſy hue, 
Wild wit, invention never knew, 
And lively cheer of vigour born, 
The ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light, 
That fly the approach of morn» 
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He, then, with a kind of prophetic ſpirit, and by 
way of contraſt to this undiſturbed: cheerfulneſs and 


| placid eaſe, whichare the lot of childhood, enumerates 


the cares, anxieties and misfortunes which, in the vi- 
ciſliltudes of human affairs, may probably befal the 
tate of manhood : | 


Alas! regardleſs of their doom, 
The little victims play! 
No ſenſe have they of ills to come 
Nor care beyond to day: 
Yet ſee, how all around 'em wait 
The miniſters of human fate, 
And black misfortune's baneful train ! + - 
Ah! ſhew them where in ambuth ſtand _ 
Io feize their prey, the murd'rous band ! 


Ah ! tell them they are men ! 


By the murderous band, which he afterwards de- 
ſeribes, are meant the Paſſions. Theſe, if not re- 
ſtrained within proper bounds, will be the cauſe of 
much miſchief, in the future progreſs of Life. Ab. 
tell them they are men { is an expreſſion not only of 
beautiful ſimplicity, but of extenſive ſignification.— 
Tell them, that though they are now enjoying the 
ſportive moment, diveſted of all concern and uneaſi- 
neſs, yet a time will come when they will ſenſibly ex- 
perience, that it is not the lot of humanity to paſs 
through this world without a mixture of good and 
evil; that in the cup of life there are bitters as well 
x ſweets; and that they will be ſubject to a variety 
of ills ariſing from the conflicts of the paſſions. In 
order to paraphraſe this thought, with a particular 
reference to yourſelves, I would thus addreſs you. 
| You are now, my young ſriends, at that age (and 
a ſaying this I anticipate but a ſhort time) when the 

B 2 
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world is juſt opening its proſpects before you. They | 
are, at preſent, narrow and confined ; but, as you 
aſcend the hill, they will become more extenſive. A 
great variety of objects will then preſent themſelves | f 
to your warm and lively imaginations. Their novel. t 
ty will delight, but their appearance may deceive you. p 
Without the direction of ſome friendly monitor, your y 
artleſs minds will be liable to be captivated by delu- 0 
five pleaſures. You, at firſt, can judge only from P 
externals. Your ſocial intercourſe being now com- tl 
menced, you will fee a number of perſons, who will 
appear, from their countenances, to be perfectly at 
eale; and you may be tempted from thence to make 
flattering eſtimates of human life. You can form no 
diſcrimination of character ; and, therefore, will be 
liable to miſtakes. To enjoy the preſent hour is the 
principal object of your wiſhes; all is ſun- ſnine. In 
the gaiety of your hearts, you flatter yourſelves with 
its continuance ; nor have you any idea of thoſe 
clouds which will afterwards obſcure it. Your 
dreams are undifturbed by anxious care, and fearful 
expectations. But know—and it is neceſſary you 
ſhould know it—that human life is chequered with 
ills, ſome of which you mult unavoidably experience. 
I would not caſt a gloom over your minds, by the 
preſage of evils, many of which you may perhaps 
eſcape, and others are probably at a diſtance» But 
as the misfortunes of youth, and even age, ofien pro- 
cced from neglect or miſmanagement in childhood, 
this, therefore, is the ſeaſon, when you ſhould be for. 
tified againſt them ; when you ſhould be taught to 
diſtinguiſh between virtue and vice, and ſhould be 
ſhewn the different conſequences of each- As the 
paſſions diſcover themſelves at an early age, ſo their 
effects cannot be deſcribed to you too ſoon. You 
ſhould be told in what manner they agitate the ſpi- 
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rits; and become the ſources of diſquietude. As for 
inſtance 

Anger inflames the blood, is a temporary depriva- 
tion of reaſon, and involve thoſe, who rather indulge 
than endeavour to conquer, their reſentments, in per- 
petual quarrels and contentions. Envy is a. worm 
which corrodes the breaſt, and makes thoſe who 
cheriſh it, miſerable, becauſe others are happy-— 
Pride meets with daily mortifications, which more 


than counterbalance the fplendor of rank, or yu of 


fortune. Vanity, or an extravagant deſire of admi- 
ration, is oftentimes fatal to virtue, and at laſt termi- 
nates in contempt. Avarice, or an inordinate love 
of Wealth, deſtroys the finer feelings of humanity, 
and makes riches a curſe inſtead of a bleſſing. The 
covecous neither enjoy the good things of life them- 
ſelves, nor communicate a portion of them to others 
in diſtreſs ; the relief of which to a generous mind, 
would be more gratifying, than the contemplation of 
boarded gold. Diſſimulation is not only odious in 
Itſelf, but frequently deſtructive in its conſequences, 
The artleſs and undeſigning, who act from fixed prin- 
cples of integrity, never ſuſpect the honour and ve- 
racity of another, till they both ſee and feel, from 
the misfortunes of others, and from their own expe- 
rience, that promiſes are frequently made, only to 
deceive and to betray. They become the dupes of 
treachery, becauſe they expected truth, where they 
met with falſehood; and placed confidence where 
they ſhould have harboured diſtruſt, Pleaſure is a 
bewitching Syren, which flatters its votaries with un- 
bounded delights, invites them to taſte of the forbid. 
— fruit, and at laſt plunges them into guilt, and 
mlery, _ | | 
Theſe are the paſſions which debaſe the nature of 
Man, But as much as it is corrupted by vice, ſo much 
B 3 
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is it ennobled by virtue her precepts are ſhort and 
ſimple. By them you are taught, that innocent a- 
1 muſements neither vitiate the mind, impair the health 
= of the body, nor leave a ſting behind—the ſting of 
bl - conſcious guilt—the ſeverity of after reflection; That 
modeſty is the brighteſt ornament of the female ſex: 
Be That truth and ſincerity will confer, in the end, more 
# bonour, eſteem, and even profit, than the little tricks 
1 of cunning and diſſimulation, becauſe, however ſuc. i 
$14 ceſsful at firſt, they muſt at laſt be detected: That 4 
11 contentment and reſignation will find comfort, even | 
1 in an humble ſtation: That affability will gain friends, tl 
and prudence, in a great meaſure, ſuperſede the want WW ti 
of their aſſiſtance: And laſtly, that piety, however r- 
proflipates may deſpiſe it, will be your chief ſupport ce 
and conſolation in forrow, in misfortune, and even in © 
death itſelf; becauſe of the encouragement it affords tr 
of a future life, where the ways of God will be vin- di 
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i dicated to man, by the rewards he will beſtow on the MW n: 
I 1 good, and the puniſhment he will inflict on the bad, NC 
14 It appears, then, highly requifite, from what ha or 
14 been ſaid, that you ſhould be warned againſt the dan- WW fa 
a: ers to which you are expoſed, at your firſt entrance 8 of 
Þ on the buſy ſtage of life, as well from the artful c- au 
+ | ductions of others, as from the ſuggeſtion of you Wl or 
i} own deſires: That you ſhould be informed of the w. 
#7} neceſſity of qualifving yourſelves for thoſe important yo 
$1 characters you may hereafter aſſume : And, in ſhort, 
17 that you ſhould be previouſly inſtructed in thoſe du un 
00 ties, which will render you, both in youth and age v! 
1 reſpected and eſteemed ; and will make you uſeful , al 
1 others and happy in yourſelves» m⸗ 
1 | to 
it | 
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LECTURE II. 
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Infancy is, perhaps, the ſineſt and moſt perfect illuf- 
tration of ſimplieity. *Tis A ſtate of genuine nature 
throughout. KI 


— 


Female Tuition. 


Tur ſtate of childhood is, in itſelf, ſo attractive, 
that they, who can behold it, without pleaſing emo- 
tions, muſt be deſtitute of ſenſibility. We are natu- 
rally affected at the ſight of infantine beauty, inno- 
cence and ſimplicity. Here we contemplate the moſt 
exquiſite workmanſhip of nature without the ſophiſ- 
try of art—uncorrupted by diſorderly paſſions un- 
diſguiſed by policy and diſſimulation, and uncontami- 
nated by evil examples. The bloſſoms of ſpring are 
not only beautiful in themſelves, and therefore excite 
our notice; but are obſerved alſo with greater ſatis- 
faction, from the proſpect, with which they flatter us 
of ripening into fruit. In like manner, my young 
audience, we anticipate the time, when the exterior 
graces will add freſh charms to your perſons; and 
when the accompliſhments of the mind, will render 
your manners and converſation lovely and engaging. 

The regard, which parents have for their offspring, 
undoubtedly proceeds from that natural affection, 
which is common to the animal, as well as the ration- 
al creation, But this fondneſs for children in the hu- 
man race, is not confined to thoſe who are connected 
to them by the parental tie; and who are drawn to 
them, by theſe finer feelings of love and tenderneſs, 
which are experienced, in a more particular manner, 


by thoſe who gave them birth: It diſcovers itſelf alſo 
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in other perfons. We muſt, therefore attribate their 
notice and attention to ſome amiable diſpoſitions pe. 
culiar to this age» That children are endued with 
theſe, is evident from the declaration of our Saviour. 
That of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven; and that 
& they, who would enter therein, muſt reſemble 
c« them. | 
The innocence and ſimplicity natural to a ſtate of 
childhood, are charms too powerful, not to command 
our reſpect ; which is, at leaſt, a tacit acknowledy. 


ment of our regard to moral beauty; and proves, at 


the ſame time, the bias of our minds to whatever is 
ood and virtuous. Our Saviour beheld the temper 
and conduct of children with fo much complacency, 


as to lay his hands upon them, and to offer up a pray. 


er for thoſe that were brought unto him ; which 
when his diſciples would have prevented, he ſaid— 
& Suffer little children, and forbid them not to come 
« unto me, for of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven.“ 


This has been conſidered as an initiation into the 


Chriſtian church, 


We may, however, infer from 
the circumſtance related above, that children ſhould 
be devoted, from their early years, to a religious edu- 
cation. It is no doubt of great importance to inſti 
right principles into the infant mind; which has been 
compared to a blank tablet, whereon any impreſſions 
may be eaſily made, and will be long retained. The 
Saviour of mankind has paſſed a high encomium on 
the innocency of children, by afferting, that no one 
could expect the divine favor, who was not, in ſome 
meaſure, like to them. © Whoſoever,” ſays he, 
&« {hall not receive the kingdom of God, as a little 
„ child, ſhall in no wiſe enter therein.“ 

Secing, then, that there are certain amiable qual- 
ities and diſpoſitions in children, which not only pro- 
cure to them eſteem here, but which, if cultivated 
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and improved, as they advance in life, will entitle 
them to the kingdom of heaven hereafter, let us both 
conſider what they are, and recommend them to your 
early attention. | 

The firſt characteriſtic obſervable in children, and 
which, of courſe, engages our affection, is the inno- 
cency of their manners. Innocence implies purity of 
action, or freedom from guilt» And as it is an evil 
intention which conſtitutes guilt, fo it follows, that 
the conduct of children muſt be harmleſs ; and, in a 
moral ſenſe, without blame; becauſe they act not 
from any ill deſign. Thus, for inſtance, not having 
any inducement to injure another ; or not having 
preciſe ideas of right and wrong, they cannot be ſaid 
to act from motives of diſhoneſty or revenge. If they 
| relate what they have ſeen or heard, it proceeds not 
from ſpleen or invective. If ſelf.gratification ſhould 
excite to action, it is at a time, when the rational part 
of their nature is yet dormant or feeble, ſo that the 


animal part muſt conſequently predominate. Their 


Imiles are thoſe of benignity and joy; the genuine 
tokens of internal peace and ſatisfaction ; the undeni- 
able marks of, pleaſure, at the objects which ſurround 
them; not uſed to conceal reſentment, lurking in 
their breaſts, or to hide any infiacerity or diſſimula- 
tion. Their tears are not thoſe of ſhame or remorle, 
but occaſioned by ſome momentary pain: This remo- 
ved, all is ſerenity and repoſe. If conſcious by whom 
they are aggrieved, the ſuppoſed offender is ſoon for- 
given, and ſhares in their juvenile favours They 
are tormented by none of thoſe deſires, which diſor- 
der the mind, and which ſpread ſtrife and contention 
in the world. The victims of hatred, of malice, or 
treachery, haunt not their viſions by night; neither 
does the morning wake them to freſh ſorrows and 
anxieties. Happy innocents! happy, indeed, could 


en 
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in other perſons. We muſt, therefore attribute their 
notice and attention to ſome amiable diſpoſitions pe. 
culiar to this age. That children are endued with 
theſe, is evident from the declaration of our Saviour. 
That of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven; and that 
& they, who would enter therein, muſt reſemble 
cc them. 

The innocence and ſimplicity natural to a ſtate of 
childhood, are charms too powerful, not to command 
our reſpect; which is, at leaſt, a tacit acknowledg. 
ment of our regard to moral beauty; and proves, at 
the ſame time, the bias of our minds to whatever is 

ood and virtuous. Our Saviour beheld the temper 
and conduct of children with fo much complacency, 
as to lay his hands upon them, and to offer up a pray. 
er for thoſe that were brought unto him ; which 
when his diſciples would have prevented, he ſaid— 
& Suffer little children, and forbid them not to come 
% unto me, for of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven.“ 
This has been conſidered as an initiation into the 
Chriſtian church, We may, however, infer from 
the circumſtance related above, that children ſhould 
be devoted, from their early years, to a religious edu- 
cation- It is no doubt of great importance to inſti 
right principles into the infant mind; which has been 
compared to a blank tablet, whereon any impreſſions 
may be eaſily made, and will be long retained. The 
Saviour of mankind has paſſed a high encomium on 
the innocency of children, by afferting, that no one 
could expect the divine favor, who was not, in ſome 
meaſure, like to them. Whoſoever,” ſays he, 
c {hall not receive the kingdom of God, as a little 
« child, ſhall in no wiſe enter therein.“ 

Secing, then, that there are certain amiable qual- 
ities and diſpoſitions in children, which not only pro- 
cure to them eſteem here, but which, if cultivated 
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and improved, as they advance in life, will entitle 
them to the kingdom of heaven hereaſter, let us both 
conſider what they are, and recommend them to your 
early attention. e 1 e 

The firſt characteriſtic obſervable in children, and 
which, of courſe, engages our affection, is the inno- 
cency of their manners. Innocence implies purity of 
action, or freedom from guilt. And as it is an evil 
intention which conſtitutes guilt, ſo it follows, that 
the conduct of children muſt be harmleſs; and, in a 
moral ſenſe, without blame; becauſe they act not 
from any ill deſign. Thus, for inſtance, not having 
any inducement to injure another; or not having 
preciſe ideas of right and wrong, they cannot be ſaid 
to act from motives of diſhoneſty or revenge. If they 
relate what they have ſeen or heard, it proceeds not 
from ſpleen or invective. If ſelf-gratification ſhould 
excite to action, it is at a time, when the rational part 
of their nature is yet dormant or feeble, ſo that the 
animal part muſt conſequently predominate. Their 
ſmiles are thoſe of benignity and joy; the genuine 
tokens of internal peace and ſatisfaction; the undeni- 
able marks of pleaſure, at the objects which ſurround 
them; not uſed to conceal reſentment, lurking in 
their breaſts, or to hide any inftacerity or diſſimula- 
tion. Their tears are not thoſe of ſhame or remorſe, 
but occaſioned by ſome momentary pain: This remo- 
ved, all is ſerenity and repoſe. If conſcious by whom 
they are aggrieved, the ſuppoſed offender is ſoon for- 
given, and ſhares in their juvenile favours: They 
are tormented by none of thoſe deſires, which diſor- 
der the mind, and which ſpread ſtrife and contention 
in the world. The victims of hatred, of malice, or 
treachery, haunt not their viſions by night; neither 
does the morning wake them to freſh ſorrows and 
anxieties. Happy innocents! happy, indeed, could 
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ferent ſhades and varieties. Virtuous inclinations 


mented, that thoſe, whoſe province it is, in early 


general, will not diſcern the defects of their offspring, 
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they preſerve this purity of manners, this exemption 
from grief! But, alas! ſoon will the ſcene be chang. 
ed, when maturer age brings them on the ſtape of 


active life, in the crooked paths of ſocial policy... f 
Here they will either have cauſe to lament the loſs Mic! 
of childith innocence, or be obliged to bear thoſe ſuf. nd: 


ferings which are incident to human nature. 

But notwithitanding the innocent ſimplicity to be 
obſerved in children, let it not be inferred from 
thence, that it remains long uncontaminated ; or that 
their di{poiitions are equally good. When the paſſi 
ons begin to unfold themſelves, the one will, in ſome: 
meaſure, be corrupted ; and the others appear in dif. 


will be ſeen much ſtronger in ſome children than in 
others. A tendency to vicious practices will ſoon be Wo yo 
perceived; and, if net checked in due time, deface Wepar 
what nature has made fair. But it is much to be la. We! 


Hfe, ** to teach the young idea how to ſhoot,” to 
bend the twig as they would with it to grow, are of. 
ten blind to the faults of their children; ſo that they 
promote the growth perhaps of ſome evil inclination, rere 


which they thould endeavour to eradicate, before it Ne {ec 


is too deeply rooted ; and they neglect that ſoil, ratio 
which will produce weeds, inſtead of flowers, if not Tha 
cultivated in proper feaſon. But though parents in lolent 


as to mind and temper, yet theſe will not eſcape the 
obſervation of others. How much more pleaſing der t. 
will it be, my young audience, to captivate the atten- 
tion and regard of worthy perſons, who will be hap- WF" 
py in ſeeing your good diſpoſitions, than to be diſre- inter 
ſpeed, on account of the impropriety of your beha- Wi corr 
viour, ariſing from the indulgence of ill propenſities! Nendir 
Let me, then, recommend two maxims to your ſerious 
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onſideration, which will be particularly uſeful in 


your preſent period of life; and, if obſerved now, 


will be the means of removing much inquietude 
ereafter. „ | 
The firſt is That thoſe children, who are happily 


bleſſed with good inclinations, ſhould uſe their utmoſt 


ndeavours to improve them. By an early applica- 
ion to form the temper aright, you will find no dif- 
culty in the practice of what is proper and becoming. 
Habits of goodneſs being thus eſtabliſhed, it will be 
loing a violence to your own nature, to be guilty of 
any immoral action. Not ignorant of your duty; 


Voor own affections likewiſe diſpoſing you to that 


hich is virtuous; you will be in lefs danger from 
he ſeductions of bad advice or bad examples. But 
, in oppoſition to your innate ſenſe of rectitude, and 


Y your own improved underſtandings, you ſhould 


epart from that courſe of life, which reaſon and re- 
gion point out to you, and which the conduct and 
ounſel of your real friends, who are alſo the friends 
virtue, have recommended, you will ſtand leſs ex- 
lable than thoſe, whoſe miſtakes proceed from ill 
ropenſities, encouraged in youth. The laſt have a 
ore difficult taſk to perform; which brings me to 
e ſecond maxim, I propoſed to offer to your conſi- 
kratlou ET 1 
That thoſe children, whoſe natural tempers are 
lolent and irregular, ſhould carefully watch the ten- 
ency of every growing paſſion; and ſhould ſubmit 
that diſcipline or ſelf-denial, which is neceſſary, in 
der to reſtrain any improper appetite or inclination. 
ould you, my young audience, perceive in your- 


es any ill propenſity ; or ſhould thoſe; who have 


ntereſt in your welfare, diſcover it to you, learn 
correct it, by liſtening to their admonitions, and 
tending to their advice. Yau ſhould endeavour to 
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conviction of your own minds, and offer to yourſelves 
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know yourſelves; and if this knowledge be early ac. 
quired, you will always find a monitor within, who 
will warn you againſt the commiſſion of what i; 
wrong; or ſhould you err, through the prevalence of 
inclination, conſcience will ſilently condemn you; and 
the retroſpect of paſt behaviour will be the means d 
preventing future tranſgreſſion. But if you ſtifle thi 


any palliation, by way of excu'ing your conduct, ſuch 
mward reprooofs will be leſs frequent, and in tine 


make little or no impreſſion. _ os: 

Itis in childhood that wrong propenſities ſhould vel ear 
reformed. They are then governable ; but may af. que 
ter wards be too firmly eſtabliſhed to be amended Lim 
And if they be odious in the early part of life, ho hun 
diſagreeable will be their effects hereafter, when you inn tl 
will be under Jeſs reſtraint, and when, in ſome mea 1 
ſure, they will have got the dominion over you in . 
Co- operate, therefore, with your parents and teach at y 
ers, in the laudable deſign of © training you in t and 
way you are to go, that when you are old, youll the: 
« may not depart from it.“ Then will the innoceng er t. 
cy of childhood appear, in ſome degree, i in your futuſi ;.,,.. 
manners. lilua. 
Ibe next characteriſtic diſcernible in children is h ark 
mility. This is an amiable diſpoſition ; - and ſeldo vol; 
fails of procuring reſpect. It 1s graceful and beconl ment 
ing in perſons of all ages and conditions; but or. 
ſubordinate ſituation of children abſolutely requin fame 
the practice of this virtue ; though, indeed, it is b ooo 
ſeldom that we diſcover a want of it, at this ear tain 
period of life. Hence it is, that the humility of chi ther”s 
dren is frequently mentioned, by way of fimilie ( very 1 
compariſon, The Pſalmiſt, con vided of the nece ſex af 
ty of cultivating a meek and humble diſpoſition, import 


being acceptable to God, n that in this te 
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of mind, he is become, as it were, a child, * My 
« he art, (ſays he) is not haughty, nor mine eyes lof- 
« ty. Surely | have behaved and quieted myſelf as 
« 4 child, that is weaned of his mother,” 

Our Saviour has taken notice of the humility of 
children; which he recommended to the imitation of 
kis diſciples, at a time, when they were contending 
for ſuperiority, There was a diſpute amongſt them, 
who ſhould be the greateſt, or receive the higheſt ho- 
nours, in the new kingdom their mafter was going to 
eſtzbliſh ; which, as they then thought, would be on 
earth? Our Saviour makes no direct reply to this 
queſtion 3 ; but calling a child unto him, and ſettin 
him in the midſt of them, ſaid, © Whoſoever mal | 
humble himſelf as a little child, the ſame is greateſt 
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n vai in the kingdom of heaven.“ 

mes. If a proud and haughty behaviews be diſguſting, 
TY in a ſtate of manhood, how much more ſo mult it be 
teac 


at your age, when your knowledge is yet confined, 
and your condition entirely dependent! Or ſuppoſing 
the future expectation of ſome of you ſhould be great- 
er than that of others, yet this is but a feeble pre- 
tence for pride ; becauſe, you, who-are thus happily 
ſituated, did not derive this advantage from your own 
merit. At {chool, no other competition ſhould pre- 
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ſeldou vai! amongſt you, than that of excelling in improve- 
becon ment, and in a courteous and complaiſant demean- 
ut uU 


or, You are placed under the ſame roof for the 
lame purpoſe; and they will give the beſt proofs of 
good ſenſe, who are modeſt in judging of their own 
atainmeats, who are not fond of depreciating ano- 
ther's, and who behave reſpectfully to all. It is a 
very unpleaſing ſight, when young perſons of your 
ſex aſſume ts themſelves much conlequence or ſelf- 
inportance; when they are vaiu of their perſons, 
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their dreſs, or other exterior advantages ; and are 
too conceited to be taught. Humility of conduct, 


though at all times becoming, is particularly ſo, at 


that ſtage of life, when you are under inſtruction; 
becauſe the very ſituation implies a want of improve. 
ment on your part; and a ſuperior degree of know. 
ledge, on the part of thoſe, whoſe office it is to teach 
you. . 

There is one miſtake very prevalent, withreſpect to 
female education. Parents are too much inclined, to 
bring up their daughters, in a manner, by no means 
correſponding with their ſtation. Under an idea of 
better ing their, condition, they place them in ſchools, 
where the ſame mode of tuition is purſued with re- 
ſpect to them, as to others of a higher claſs, whoſe 
_ Fortunes, or probable ſituation in life, will enable 
them to appear in a ſuperior ſtyle of living. The 
.conſequence to the former is.often fatal ; becauſe the 
ideas they have imbibed are not compatible-with that 
humble rank, or perhaps employment, -to which they 
are born. Indeed, it were to be wiſhed, that a plan 
of education was more generally adopted, which 


would impreſs on the female mind, the importance of 


domeſtic duties, and the pleaſures ariſing from domeſ- 
tic avocations. | 

' You have conceived a falſe opinion of education, 
if you ſuppoſe that it conſiſts only in qualifying you 
For the circles of gaiety and amuſement. You are 
not only to be inſtructed in elegant accompliſhments, 
but alſo to be taught the uſeful arts, fo that you may 
be capable of appearing to advantage, both at home 
and abroad. You are not to deſpiſe the humble du- 
ties of a houſe or family; much leſs to ſuppoſe that 
your time is chiefly ro be employed in decorating the 
perſon, or flaunting in public places. No ſuperiority 
of rank or fortune ſhould exempt a woman from do- 
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e ; 
meſtic offices. Be humble, and you will learn con- 
b | tentment, which will direct you to accommodate 
» your behaviour to that ſtation of life, in which you 
; may be placed. Humility will not debaſe, but en- 


* noble your ſentiments; it will inſtruct you in that 
þ mode of conduct, which will be free from ſervility on 
" WE the one hand, and arrogance on the other. Your 
to ſuperiors, your equals, or your interiors, will each 
_ receive that degree of reſpect or civility to which 
hs they are entitled; and in proportion as you ſhall act, 
of in a manner becoming your ſtation, you will be treat- 
ls, ed with that deference, to which yon will have a 
©. claim. In order to render ſuch a deportment habi- 


tual to you, practiſe it among yourſelves, whilſt at 
ſchool. Endeavour, as much as poſſible, to oblige- 
and accommodate one another, even if it ſhould' be 
attended with ſome little inconveniency to yourſelves. 
In this world we are but paſſengers. We ſhould, 
therefore, make the journey of life as pleaſant and 
agreeable as we can, by mutual good offices, A con- 
duct, the reverſe of this, betrays a ſordid and ſelfiſh 
diſpotion! It defeats the very end of ſociety, which 
is beſt ſupported by reciprocal acts of kindneſs. Theſe 
will be the particular fruits of humility, the virtue, 
which I am now recommending ; becauſe they, who 
are conſcious of their own wants and infirmiries, will © 
more readily excuſe thoſe of others; and not like 
the proud, paſs them by with contempt ; or, like the 
cenſorious, expoſe them with deriſion and ſeverity. 
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or bid him mark the ſun | 
Refulgent ſhining; or the clouds diverſe ; 


At eve, the ſilver moon, creſcent, or full; 


And every ſtar whoſe radiance decks the (ky. 


Dr. Downman's Infancy. 
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I PROPOSED in my lait lecture, to confider ſome ¶ {hc 
of thoſe amiable qualities in children, which not only me 
attract the notice and eſteem of grown perſons, but is 
which, if carefully improved, would preſerve the af- the 
fection that is thus early acquired, and redound to 
their own benefit, in every future period of their the 
lives. Thoſe I have already mentioned are, inno- Perc 
cency of manners, and humility of behaviour. I now iſ un. 
roceed to another, which is docility. greg 
As 1oon as the faculties of the infant mind begin I <ul: 
to open and expand themſelves, children are curiou to !t 


anil inquiſitive» The objects around them affect their in th 
ſenſes, and induce them to aſk a variety of queſtions other 
This diſpoſition naturally attaches us to them; and ee 
there is a mutual pleaſure ariſing from it. Thoſe, to ſo re, 
whom they apply for a ſolution of their doubts, are lhoul, 
delighted in obſerving ſo laudable a curioſity ; and paler 
theſe, in their turn, are no leſs gratified with the in- 4 | 

truths 


formation thev receive. How much, then, does it 
concern thoſe, who have the management and edu - nd 1 
cation of children, not to impoſe on their unſuſped of the 
ing credulity ! For it 1s at this period that they are but by 
ready to believe every thing they hear, It 1s al this Pg it 
critical age, that the ridiculous ſtories of ghoſts, ap- 
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paritions and other ſupernatural prodigies are too ge- 


nerally told them; by which means they are often 
timid and bigotted during the remainder of their 
lives. Whereas it is no leſs eaſy to inſtil the firſt and 
leading principles of truth into their minds, than to 


tl 


corrupt them by the notions of. ſuperſtition. Thus, 


for inſtance, inſtead of repreſenting God as a being, 


who ſends ſpectres into the world to terrify and af- 
fright us, let them be told that he is good and benefi- 


il 


comforts,. which we enjoy: But as abſtra& truths 
make but little impreſſion upon the infant mind, we 


medium of the ſenſes... The goodneſs of the Deity 


great luminary. How 1t gives us light and warmth, 
cauſing the earth to bring forth all that is neceſſary 
to ſuſtain the life of man and beaſt. Tell them, that 


other parts of the globe. on which we live, whereby 
we enjoy, during his abſence, that comfortable ſhade, 


mould be in total darkneſs, the moon .ariſes to ſhed a. 
paler light. | 

We might then lead them to a few philoſophical 
truths, ſuch as—That the alternate viciſſitude of day 
and night, is not occaſioned by the apparent motion 
of the {un from one part of the heavens to the other; 
but by the earth, which is of a globular form, turn- 
lug itfelf round in the 128 of twenty-four hours : 


cent, and has provided us with all: the bleſſings and 


ſhould convince the reaſon of. children, through the 


is diſplayed in every work of creation. It is only, 
then, drawing their attention to thoſe objects, which 
they daily ſee, in order to prove the benevolence of. 
the Creator and preſerver of the univerſe... They 
perceive the brightneſs and feel the influence of the 
ſun. Explain to them the wonderful effects of this 


in the evening the ſun deſcends in order to enlighten 


lo requiſite to ſleep and retirement; but that, leſt we 
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That the moon does not ſhine with its own, but with 
a borrowed luſtre ; it being like the earth, a dark bo. 
dy ; but that its enlightened part is cauſed from the 
rays of the ſun falling upon it; which are afterwards 
reflected to us. 

In like manner, we might proceed to the other 
parts of viſible nature, ſuch as That the rain de- 


ſcends in order to nouriſh all vegetable productions, 


and ſupply them with thoſe juices, which are requi. 
ſite to their growth and vigour; and that it comes 
from the clouds; which are formed of vapours raiſed 
by the ſun, and ſuſpended in the air, for which becom- 
ing too heavy, they fall upon the earth, in drops of 
water: That ſnow is frozen vapour, and that its 
whiteneſs is occaſioned by thoſe ſmall particles of ice, 
which compoſe it, being hard, ſolid and tranſparent, 
and ſo arranged as to reflect to us the light from all 
parts: That hail is cauſed by drops of water freezing 
as they paſs from the clouds to the earth: That the 


air is an inviſible fluid, encompaſſing the terreſtrial 


globe; and that the wind is this air put into motion: 
That the thunder is occaſioned by certain ſulphurous 
particles in the clouds, taking fire through the vio- 
lence of their motion, and burſting with a tremendous 
noiſe, preceded by lightning : And that the beauti- 
ful arch in the heavens, called the rainbow, which 
exhibits all the primary colours of nature, proceeds 
from the rays of the ſun falling on drops ef rain or 
miſt, All thefe objects are familiar to the obſerva- 
tion of children: And by thus acquainting them with 
the cauſes and effects of what they daily ſee, their 
curioſity would be awakened ; and they would be de- 
ſirous of further information and inſtruction. Ig ſtead 
of terrifying their imaginations with ſuperſtitious 
tales, would it not be better to convince them that «lie 
notions of witchcraft, and the appearance of ghoſts 
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are founded on ignorance and error that fortune- 
tellers are cheats, and that no faith is to be placed 
in dreams? f 1 
In the ſame manner, we might inſtil religious prin- 
ciples into their minds, ſuch as, that God made all 
things—that he is the fountain of life—that he pre- 
ſerves every creature—that he ſees all our actions 
that he knows our private thoughts; and that it is 
our duty to pay our devotions to this great and 
benevolent Being, by obeying his laws, and ob- 
ſerving thoſe ordinances which are inſtituted for the 
praiſe and honour of his name. : 
Moral precepts might, likewiſe, at proper opportu- 
nities, be inculcated ; ſuch as—that children ſhould 
love and reſpect their parents; that-they ſhould not 
ſpend their time in idleneſs, becauſe they were not 
ſent into the world to play, but to be uſefut; and 


| therefore ſhould qualify themſelves for the ſeveral 


{tations they may have to fill; that they ſhould be 
guilty of no mean action; that they ſhould diſdain to 
utter an untruth; that they ſhould never take from 
another what does not belong to them; that they 
ſhould never ſpeak evil of others; and that they 
_ behave with civiJity and good manners to every 
ody. | ” 
By this method, the docility of temper, natural to 
children, might be improved to good purpoſes. If 
then, my young friends, you be ſo haypy as to have 
parents or inſtructors, who are inclined thus to lead 
you into the paths of virtue and knowledge, do not 
fruſtrate their deſign, by your own perverſeneſs, ob- 
ſtinacy or ſelf-conceit, An obſtinate diſpoſition is a 
great enemy to improvement; and, in its appear- 
ance, 1s extremely diſguſting ; more particularly in 
your lex, in whom meekneſs and ſubmiſſion are cha- 
ratteriſtical graces. The endeavours of your teach» 
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ers to inſtru you will be of no effect, if you are de. 
termined to contradict them; to diſobey their com. | 
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mands, or be inattentive to their advice. 

Obſtinacy may appear in two. different ſhapes, ei. 
ther in contumacy or ſullenneſs. By contumacy, | 
mean, a determined porſeverance in idle and bad ha. 
bits; a want of conformity to neceſſary rules and re. 
gula tions for the maintenance of order; and a refuſal 
to comply with the directions you may receive; or a 


violent and outrageous behaviour. Diſobedience is 


here ſeen in its moft odious colours. 


Sullenneſs is more quiet in its operations; and 


though it particularly torments thoſe, who indulge 
it, yet ſuch a behaviour muſt neceſſarily eſtrange 4 
affections and regard, both of their teachers and com- 


panions. They will be left in ſolitude, to brood over 


their own diſcontents : For even thoſe, who are bleſt 
with the greateſt ſhare of good nature, will, never. 


theleſs, be not much inclined to humour ſuch moroſe 
and diſſatisfied tempers. Whereas, docility is always 
accompanied with cheerfulneſs; and they, whoſe 
province it is to inſtruct pupils of. this diſpoſition, will 


perform the taſk with pleaſure. f 
Self- conceit is no Jeſs inimical to improvement; 
and is directly repugnant to that docility of diſpoſition 


neceſſary in children. A vain opinion of yourſelves: 
would be injurious to your beſt and deareſt intereſts; 


becauſe it is not probable, that you ſhould deſire to 
become wiſer and better, if you think yourſelves 
ſofficiently wiſe and good. As an antidote to this 
ſelf-conceit, I muſt obſerve to you, that thoſe perſons, 
whoſe minds are the leaſt informed, are generally the 
molt preſuming ; but that modeſty and diffidence are 


the uſual attendants of good ſenſes 


The docility of temper I am now recommending, 
may, if properly cultivated, be made ſubſer vient to 
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your ſpiritual as well as temporal welfare. And, in- 
deed, the affairs of this world are ſo connected with 
the other, that without religious knowledge, and re- 
ligious obedience, you cannot expect happineſs in ei- 
ther. Children ſhould be taught the truths and 
duties of Chriſtianity. Under the Moſaic law, 
parents were exhorted to bring up their offspring 
in the © nurture and fear of the Lord. Theſe 
words which I command thee this day, (ſaid Moſes 
to the Iſraelites) ſhall be in thine heart; and thou 
ſhalt teach them diligently to thy children. Virtu- 
ous parents are undoubtediy anxious, that their chil- 
dren ſhould be virtuous like themſelves. Parental 
affection, if properly directed, will induce them to 
have this object continually in view as it will be the 
beſt means of promoting not only the happineſs of 
thoſe, to whom they have given birth, but alſo of 
contributing to the welfare of that community of 
which they are members. We cannot, then, give a 
better proof of our love to our neighbours, or, in 
other words of patriotiſm, that is the love of our 
country, than by tranſmitting to our deſcendants, 
thoſe virtues, which are its beſt ornaments and ſecu- 
rity. But parents, who neglect to inſtruct, or pro- 
vide for the inſtruction of their children, in religious 
knowledge, not only omit a duty, Which they owe to 
them and to ſociety, but are alſo culpable, in the 
ſight of God. Thus, we read in ſcripture, that Eh, 
one of the judges of Iſrael, was puniſhed by the Al- 
mighty for not reſtraining the vices of his ſons. He 
did not ſufficiently exert the authority of a parent, over 
his children, by checking their improper behaviour. He 
fell a ſacrifice to the weakneſs of paternal affection; 
and, though his own life was innocent, yet, by a par- 
tial indulgence, he was conſidered as the cauſe of his 
children's wickedneſs. After this example, you can- 
not think that interference harſh or ſevere, which is 
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intended to reſtrain you from the purſuit of evil 
When parents add reproof to admonition ; and, when 
expedient, correction to reproof, they do no more 
than what they are commanded; a duty which if 
omitted, would expoſe them to the ſtigma of guilt; 
and to that ſorrow of heart, which they cannot but 
feel, on obſerving the degenerate conduct of their 
children. It is to little effect that moral inſtruction 
is conveyed to you if you will neither liſten to, nor 
obſerve, the precepts which are recommended. You 
can give no better proofs of a docile temper, than by 
paying proper reſpect to thoſe leſſons, which are cal. 
culated for the improvement, either of. the faculties 
of the mind, or affections of the heart. 

Think not that the buſineſs of education is ; Hard- 
ſhip, to which you are ſubject. It is intended ſolely 
for your benefit; and to inſtruct you in thoſe virtues 
and accompliſhments, which. will tend te make you 
good and happy, uſeful and. agreeable. Conſider, 
likewiſe, that your parents or guardians, by their 
conduct, in this inſtance, are diſcharging that office, 
which is incumbent on them. Your, intereſt, there- 
fore, and their duty; are ſufficient: inducements for 
the one to furniſh the means of improvement, and 
for the others to be docile and obedient: to their 
teachers, | . 

Should you, at any time; receive reproof, though 
you may think yourſelves then aggrieved, yet in the 
ſerious moments.of reflection, when you will be more 
capable of judging from what motive, and to what 
purpoſe it was given, you will be affected by very 
different emotions, and will be thankful to your mo- 
nitor. © Reproof”” ſays the wiſe man, „ gives wil- 
dom, but a child left to himſelf, brmgeth: his mother 
to ſhame :” Becauſe in the early ſtage of life, chil- 
dren are chiefly under maternal care and tuition-— 
To make them wiſe and good, they muſt not only be 


| this, the moſt u | 
but little effech on your minds. You can neither re- 


inſtructed in their duty, but be reproved and admo- 


E niſhed, when they do wrong. If left to their own 


wills, or ſuffered to follow their own inclinations, 
they would prove, as experience too evidently demon- 
ſtrates, a diſgrace to thoſe by whoſe indulgences they 
were unreſtrained, | 

You, therefore, who are bleſſed with good and pi- 


Jous parents, I would addreſs in the words of Solo. 


mon, * Children, keep the commandments of your 


father; and forſake not the law of your mother. — 


Bind them continually upon thine heart, and tie them 


about thy neck. When thou goelt, they ſhall lead 
thee; when thou fleepeſt, they ſhall keep thee ; and 
when thou awakeſt, they ſhall talk with thee. 


Having thus conſidered the advantages of a docile 


temper, 1 ſhall conclude with a few obſervations, on 
the beſt means of acquiring or improving it. 


The 1 neceſſary, is attention. Without 
eful leſſons of inſtruction will have 


tain in memory that which has been communicated to 
you, nor digeſt it afterwards. Your inattention will 
alſo be diſreſpectful to thoſe, who are delivering any 
diſcourſe, or conveying any information which is in- 
tended for your improvement, 1 
knowledge, you will liſten to her voice; other wiſe, 
you will be ** even like the deaf adder that ſtoppeth 
her ears.” But whatever may be the mode of inſtruc- 
tion, or the object of it, without attention, you can 


profit but little. No proficiency can be made in any 
curſe of ſtudy or learning, without application. Suf- 


icient time is allowed you to relax your minds; but 
when you are employed on ſerious ſubjects, let not 
your thoughts be diſſipated. Indulge not in careleſs 


difference, becauſe the buſineſs of education is a 
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matter of preat importance, and there requires 
the moſt conſtant aſſiduity. 

The next thing I would recommend to you is a 
ſeaſonable taciturnity ; without this, it is impoſſible 
you can give that degree of attention which is neceſ- 
ſary. To be loquacious or talkative, whilſt you are 
receiving Inſtruction, denotes a frivolous mind. Si. 
Jence is the firſt ſtep to wiſdom. It was held in ſuch 
great eſteem amongſt the ancients, that they deified 
it; that is, they worſhipped it as a God, By the 
Romans it was repreſented under a female an 
holding up a finger to its mouth. Solomon has leſt 
a trite obſervation upon this ſubject ? 1 here is a 
time (ſays he) to ſpeak, and a time to hold one's peace.” MW ch 
This being the cafe, you will do wrong to ſuppoſe, 
that a reſtraint of this kind, at proper intervals, is an — 
inſtance of rigour- They are your beſt friends, who 
lay this injunction upon you; to which you will ſtric. 5 
ly conform, if you have a wiſh or an inclination to 
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be improved. It is only by knowledge that we raiſe WW A 
the dignity of human nature ; without this, we ſhould VIC 
rank with the untutored ſavage. - And there cannot ſed 
be a greater diſprace to a rational being, than to be No! 
Ignorant, in ſo enlightened a period as the preſent, the 
where ſo many opportunities offer for cultivating the NO 
underſtanding. | we 

Conſideration is another nai {tep to improve- cat 
ment. However inſtructive the leſſons you may te- rt 
ceive, yet the impreſſions made on the mind, during 


the time of tuition, will ſoon be effaced, unleſs you 
afterwards reflect and meditate in private, on what I pen 
you have been taught. Some things may, at firſt, 
ſcem difficult to be underſtood, but they will be We 
more clearly comprebended, by making ee 5 

quently the ſubjects of your thoughts. Without con- Ul 
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are free from deceit. 
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fideration you will neither be wiſe nor prudent : But 


by means of it, you will lay up ſuch a ſtock of uſeful 


materials in your memory, as may be applied and call - 
ed forth, as often as occaſion ſhall require. 
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Let it, therefore, be your firſt care to eſtabliſh a firm 
character for ſcrupulous veracity. 
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Dr. Berkenhouat. 


TnE actions and converſation of young children 
Having as yet contracted no 
vice; uninfluenced by the ſordid motives of gain; un- 
ſeduced by the proſpects of ambition; their breaſts 
not poifoned with the venom of malice, or ſtung with 
the goad of envy ; every thought is conceived in in- 
nocence, and ſpoken with ſimplicity. Hence it is, that 
ve liſten with pleaſure to the unreſerved communi. 
cations of the infant. mind, and are delighted with its 
artleſs obſervations. Children, at the early period 
I allude to, act only from the momentary impulſe of 
the will, They have no deſigns to conceal, no pro- 
penſity to diſpuiſe, no ſchemes of treachery to exe- 
cute. The countenance is the index of the foul : 
We ſee it, without the maſk of hypocriſy. Happy 
would it be, could they preſerve this innate ſincerity | 
But how ſoon is it NNE Sts in that great ſchool, 
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the world! I would, therefore, my young audience, 
point out to you the {ymptoms, which firſt appear, of 
a deviation from integrity of mind; with the con. 


lequence it naturally leads to, if not reſtrained in due a 
time · 

The molt infallible teſt of ſincerity is the love of þ 
truth. A diſregard to this principle is ſoon followed BM y 
by diſſimulation. Truth is amiable in itſelf; and ic 
whoever deperts from it muſt be influenced by ſome n 
fordid motive—ſome ſe}fith gratification» There are ti 
in truth and ſincerity ſuch irreſiſtible charms, that ti 
they even have admirers, amongſt thoſe who practiſe tl 
falſehood and duplicity. We liſten with attention, m 
and with the eaſe of ſecurity, to the converſation of f. 
thoſe, who are candid and ingenuous; but we are ut 
upon our guard, when in company with perſons, m 
whoſe characters are marked for equivocation and be 
double-meaning : becauſe we ſuſpect the veracity of fo 
their declarations, and the honeſty of their profeſlions W th 
Our pride too is hurt, when we find ourſelves de- ſp 
ceived. To avoid, therefore, being dupes, we become nic 
incredulous ; and examine more critically, than per- Wc 


haps our natural temper inclines us, the words and 
actions of others. A conduct very proper with re- the 
ſpect to thoſe, who, in their intercourſe with man. thi 
kind, have given proofs of inſincerity; but may ar I! 
pear too diſtruſtful towards thoſe of a different dil- W to 
poſition; yet as it is not always poſſible to diſtingui WW ner 
the laſt, prudence perhaps will juſtify the ꝓrecaution . are 

The love of truth ſeems congenial to human na- to 
ture; ſo that we are diſappointed, if we do not find i Th 


it in young perſons ; becauſe they are not yet hack- WW zre 
neyed in the ways and policy of the world: Ther ave 
intereſts are not involved with thoſe of others: they WW ral 
are warm in their attachments, generous in -theil 8 

thei 


motives, unſuſpecting in their tempers, and ingeuu- 
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ons in their ſentiments. 1 they betray a different 
diſpoſition, they muſt be actuated by ſome powerful 
motive. | 

The firſt act of inſincerity in children, is that of 
lving- This word, I doubt not, ſounds gratingly in 
your ears. The reaſon is obvious. It conveys an 


idea of ſomething that is odious and vulgar; becauſe 
no perſon of a liberaF mind would be guilty of an ac- 
tion, to which this name has been · given · The prac. 


tice of lying is in itſelf ſo mean and diſhonourable, 
that it may appear, at fiiſt fight, a matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment, that any one, brought up to good manners, 
ſhould be addicted to it- Let us, then, cor ſider, the 
uſual incentives to this vice; theſe once known, there 
may he ſome hopes of curing ſo hateful a propenſity; 
becauſe there are but few who accuſtom themſelves 


to it, through wantonneſs, or to excite wonder, from 


the relation of marvellous ſtories- If, then, the 
ſpeakers of falſehood were once convinced of the per- 


nicious tendency of thoſe cauſes which lead to it, they 


would probably avoid the effect. | 


One motive for lying is to conceal a fault. But 


the impropriety of ſuch a conduct will appear from 
this conſideration, that it ſeldom meets with ſuc.-[s. 


The conſcious ſhame of thoſe, who have had recourſe 


to ſo ſcandalous a vindication of themſelves, will ge- 
nerally betray them. Beſides, the ways of falſehood 
are ſo intricate, that they, who are once entered in- 
to this labyrinth, can ſeldom find their way out. 


They may be compared to travellers in a wood, Who 


ere loſt and bewildered, amidſt the different paths and 

avenues which appear before them. Equally embar- 

rafſed are thoſe, who would diſguiſe the truth by pre- 

varication. They generally entangle themſelves in 

their diſcourſe, by relating improbable circumſtances 
5 D 2 
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or by uttering flat contradictions- 
ſeldom of a piece. It wants uniformity, 
ed different ways to different perſons. 


It is relat. 
The unity of 


time and place is ſeldom obſerved; and, in ſhort, they, 


for the moſt part, confute themſelves, and confirm 
their own guilt. 

But ſuppoſing they ſhould betray no outwat d figns 
of delinquency, and ſhould frame ſo conſiſtent a ſtory, 
that it could not be immediately diſproved, yet there 
are many motives which will induce others to diſco. 
ver, if poflible, the real offender. The firſt is, the 
abhorrence in which a liar is held. The lovers of 
truth will, out of their regard to that, endeavour to 
detect falſehood. And as they would be unwilling to 
aſſociate with thoſe, who are even fuſpected of this 
vice, they will be the more deſirous of having their 

uilt or innocency eſtabliſhed. Becauſe, if the form- 
er could be prov#4, they would withdraw their con- 
tidence- If the latter, they would be ſo far prompted 
by juſtice, as to remove the ſuſpicion and ſilence 
calumny. 

But the moſt prevailing motive, which will FI 
late the vigilance of others, in order to expoſe a lie is 
this—that they themſelves, from their ſituation or 
connexion, may be ſuſpected of the fault, which the 
lie is intended to conceal. A regard, therefore, 10 
their own reputation will give energy to their en- 
deavours of finding out the aggreſſor. | 

The conduct of thoſe, who are guilty of lying in 
order to hide a fault, is farther ſtigmatized with the 
ignominy of cowardice. Not having courage enough 
to make a confeſſion of what they have done, but po- 
ſitively aſſerting their innocence, which mult be ad- 


| mitted, till there appear proofs of the contrary, the 


accuſation or ſuſpicion may fall upon another who is 
guiltleſs; and who probably has no other mode al 
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defence than | denial, the ſame which is adopted by 
the Perpetrator ; ſo that till the fact be eſtabliſhed, 


che odium of ſpeaking falſehood may be incurred by 


the former. 


From theſe remarks, let us now fix the character 
of a lie; that kind, I mean, which is under conſide- 


ration. In the firſt place, it is violating the ſacred 
obligation we are all under, of ſpeaking every man 


truth with his neighbour;“ and perverting one of 

the beſt gifts, with. which God has endowed us, the 
uſe of ſpeech. In the ſecond, it is intended to hide a 
fault, which ought to be acknowledged. And in the 


third inſtance, it is aggravated with the cireumſtance 


of blemiſhing, perhaps, the reputation of an innocent 
perſon» For can they, who have any regard to their 


own honour, be eaſy and compoſed, under the impu- 
tation of having told a lie, when, in fact, they have 
not? You will day, probably, that innocent perſons 
may ſoon exculpate. themſelves. of the - ſuppoſed. of- 
fence. But here I would obſerve to you, that ex- 


traordinary as it may ſeem, this is not-always in their 
poder; becauſe a certain combination of accidental 
circumſtances may appear unfavourably in regard :o 


the ſuſpected party. For it is ſometimes more diffi- 
cult for an innocent ꝓerſon to eſtabliſʒi his innocency, 
than to bring home the charge of guilt to any one 
that is guilty. This being premiſed, how unjuſt is 
the conduct of the. liar, who cowardly ſuffers the in- 
nocent to bear the refroach. of the fault, which he 
hid committed, farther aggravated. with the ſtigma 
of ſpeaking falſehood ! We ſay, then, that a lie is a 
mark of diſſimulation, of meanneſs of ſp'rit, and of 
cruelty, For can any thing be more inhuman, than 
to deſtroy. another's happineſs, and to wound the 
peace of innocence itſelf ? | n e 
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We have hitherto ſeen the effect of lying, upon 


the ſuppoſition, that it ſucceeds in its defign, which i : 


the concealing a fault. Yet, as I remarked before, 
it is but ſeldom, that thoſe, who are guilty of it 
eſcape detection. They either betray themſelves by 
their own arts; or the vigilance of others will expoſe 
them. And when this happens, as it does, in mo! 
inſtances, how deſpicable muſt the delinquents appear. 
Their firſt offence is diſcovered ; and to that is added 
another, the abſolute denial of it. But with hoy 
little prudence do thoſe perſons act! They endeavour 
to hide a fault in order to eſcape cenſure or puniſh. 
ment ; but, by this very conduct, are obnoxious to 
the ſeverity of both. An ingenuous confeſſion would 
difarm anger, and procure forgiveneſs; becauſe, by 
this very avowal, they are conſcious of having done 
that which is wrong. One deſign of reproof is to 
convince thoſe who have offended, that they have 
been guilty of a fault: This being confeſſed, the tak 
of conviction 1s finiſhed ; and no arguments are re- 
quiſite to prove that conduct to be criminal, of which 


the offending party are not inſenſible. Thus con 


vinced, by their own confeſſion, that they have acted 


wrong, there is every reaſon to hope, that they will 
avoid, in future, thoſe things which they know are 
calpable. Such behaviour wilt entitle them to lenity, 
from tbe conſideration that human nature is frail, and 
that we are all liable to err. Thoſe, who perſevere 
in denying their faults, are generally incorrigibl:; 
but reformation may be expected from thoſe who ac. 
knowl edge them. Such openneſs and candour will 
be the beſt means of reſtoring them to the favour of 
thoſe whom they have offended ; or of thoſe,” whoſe 
province it is, to reprove or puniſh whatever is done 
amiſs. EET 70 


But how can they, who have added falſehood t 
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guilt, expect toeſcape ! That chaſtiſement, which they 
endeavoured to avoid, will fall upon them with more. 
rigour ; becauſe, inſtead of one crime, they have com- 
mitted two—I may ſay, ſeveral; for having ſet out 
with a determination of denying what they have 
done, it is not once, but frequently repeated; and 
they are often obliged to have recourſe to one lie, 
in order to confirm another. Thus they go on, in a 
continued feries of deceit, adding falſehood to falſe- 
hood, till the ſtubborn fact ſtares them. in the face ; 
and they can no longer plead innocence. Who will 
credit their aſſertions after they have been thus de- 
tected ? Who will eſteem, or confide in them? They 
will forfeit every claim to reſpect or attention. 

To commit a fault is paydonable ; but to perſiſt af- 
terwards ia denying; it, is ſuch. a proof of moral de- 
pravity, that, I hope, my young audience, from what 
has been. now faid, you will never be tempted to en. 
courage ſo difingenuous a temper ; becauſe it is the 
inlet to every kind of hypocriſy and deceit. The 
commiſſion of one fault imperceptibly leads to ano- 
ther, that of diſguiling the truth. If, therefore, yon 
would avoid this odious practice of lying, be circum- 
ſpect ip all your actions, leſt, at any time, you offend. 
Avoid evil, and do what is right. Your converſation 
will, then, be ſincere, and you will have no motive 
for concealing or miſrepreſenting any part of your 
behaviour; which will ſtand the reſt of enquiry or 
examination. Or ſhould you, through the imperfec- 
tion of human nature, be tempted to do, what, you 
are conſcious is wrong, let not the dread of ſhame, 
or the fear of puniſhment prevail on you to deny it. 
Lying is a horrid practice: And the fault committed 
mult ſurely be great, which can induce you to be guil- 
ty of the former, in order to hide the latter. Let us, 


E. 
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then, proceed to conſider another cauſe, which often 


leads to this cultom—and. that is d:/honefty, 

You are taught, in the church catechiſm, “ to keep 
your hands from picking and . ſtealing,” and in all 
your tranſactions to. be true and juſt. . A great part 
of the ſtrife and contention which prevail amongſt 


mankind, and of. their inſincere behaviour to one 


another, proceeds from an. inordinate ſelf. love: This 


is ſeen either in the. gratification of ſome favourite 


propenſity, or elſe, in promoting their own intereſts, 


at the expenſe of others. Every. man has an in- 
doubted right to claim and enjoy, what is legally and 


juſtly his own-.. The ſame law of ſelf preſervation in- 
titles him to. improve. his fortune, or his ſituation in 


life; by every fair and honeſt means; by ſo doing, he 


will neither injure nor oppreſs another. The deſire 


of acquiring unlawful. gains, tempts many in. thoſe 
arts of diſſimulation, which, though the practitioners: 
of them may eſcape with impunity, muſt nevertheleſs 


deprive them of all reſpectability in the world. Now 


the path of honeſty is plain.and open - We cannot 
miſtake it. if we make a conſcience of doing to 
others, as we would they ſhould do unto us, we have 


an unerring guide for our conduct. Eut the ſchemes 


of treachery are complicated, and almoit paſt. finding 


out. Let a time will come, when the moſt crafty 
will be caught in their own..ſnares; and their con- 
trivances of policy or cunning will be expoſed. Then 


here will they hide their heads for ſhame.? Diſtruſt 


and contempt will follow them wherever they go .— 


All their arts of equivoca:ion and duplicity will be ofn0 


avail, becanſe the world will be guarded againſt them: 
For thould they really. intend to act with integrity), 
yet all, who may have dealings with them, will. be 


cautious and reſerved, Y 7 yo] 
But the practice of diſhoneſty appears, in no la- 
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Nance, ſo vile and odious as in that of theft. Neceſ- 
Wits will not excuſe ſo groſs a violation of the rights 
of lawful poſſeſſion. Every one's property is facred ; 
Wand they, who deprive others of what is their own, 


"art whether by ſecret fraud or open violence, not only 
igt {offend againſt the laws of their country, but againſt 
one that moſt ſolemn command of the Almighty.— 

This , Thou ſhalt not ſteal.” This vice, it is true, is 
rite Mchiefly confined to the lower claſs of mankind : for 
ſts, they, who have had the advantage of a virtuous edu- 
im. cation, muſt hold it in the utmoſt abhorrence. I am 
and ſure, my young audience, it will be unneceflary in me, 
in:. to expatiate on the turpitude, or deſcribe the baneful 
in conſequences of this crime. Your minds, I doubt 
„he not, have been fo well inſtructed in juſt notions of 
ſire right and wrong, as never to harbour the moſt dif- 


noſe tant wiſh of taking any part of what belongs to ano- 
ners ther, and applying it to your own uſe. We are com- 
lels: manded not to covet the goods of our neighbours, 
Jo that is, not to envy them their poſſeſſions: How much 
not more heinous then, muſt be the offence of depriving 
to them of what is their own? In this reſpect, I will 
ave only give you one caution. - Let not a deſire of gra- 
mes Wl fifying ſome preſent appetite tempt you, at any me, 
ling though an opportunity thould offer, to do it at another's 
afty expence. If you cannot indulge it at your own, have 
con- WE reſolution enough to forbear, and practiſe the virtue 
hen of felf. denial. For though you may think the object 
rut © too trifling a nature to deſerve reproach, yet be 
0.— MW lured, that let the value of the thing taken be ever 
ofno WM fo trifling, yet the action is equally as culpable, as if 
em: Wl it had been of greater worth: becauſe it has injuſtice 
rity, for its baſis. It is committing a fraud on another, 
| be WWF which you would not like to ſuffer yourſelves. Add 
01 to this, that ſucceſs in the firſt inſtance of peculation, 
ia: though inſignificant the object, often leads to greater 


the motives which occaſion it, or from the end, u hich 


mon liar ſin againſt the conviction, that God is 


requireth truth-in “ the inward parts: 207. 
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plunder. Tt 1s not e then, that the di 
grace, which neceſſarily accompanies the diſcovery d 
theft, ſhould prevail on the delinquent to deny th 
fact · The obſervance, therefore, of ſtrict honeſty will 
effectually remove one ſtrong inducement to the af 
of lying. | 

An untruth, under whatever circumſtances it k 
told, is always. odious; this quality ever. adheres tf 
it; but it will either be more or leſs atrocious, fron 


the ſpeaker has in view. When it is faid with a ds 
ſign to injure another, either in his property: or re. 
putation, the guilt is more ſtrongly marked. 

That lying muſt be an offence to God, is n | 
from the many exhortations to be found in ſcripture 
that our „ converſation be without guile;“ and 
from the ſeveral denuncia tions againſt thoſe who ſpeak 
fal ſehood. But, in ſome mealure, to prevent the 
miſchievous conſequences of ſo horrid a cuſtom, an 
aath has been introduced, which-1s-a. ſolemn appeal 
to the Almighty, that what they, who: take it, art 
going to aſſert, is true. Perjury or falſe wearing 
conſidered not only as the higheſt degree of crimi 
nality, with reſpect to a breach of faith, but is pi- 
niihable alſo by human laws. And does not the com- 


witneſs to every falſehood he utters; and that con. 
ſequently. the greateſt indignity is offered to him, who 


The deteſtation, in which a lie is held, may be 
far ther inſtanced, from the quick reſentment that | 
excited, when, in the intercourſes of ſociety, one mal 
reproaches another with this fault. An atonemeſt 
or ſatisfaction of ſome kind is required, by way of 


reparation, 
I thall only mention, as another. proof of the hat 


u quality of this vice, that they, who habituate 
e dt hemſelves to it, are ſeldom believed, even when 
ry f hey ſpeak the truth, becauſe it is difficult to deter- 
th nine whether credit be due to what they ſay or not. 
5 wil On the contrary, how great reſpe& is paid to 
e 14 boſe, whoſe character for truth is eftabliſhed ! — 
EW hen Petrarch*, an Italian poet, was ſummoned as 
W witneſs, on a certain occafion, and offered in the 
ſual manner, to take the oath before cardinal Co- 
onna, the cardinal cloſed the book ſaying © As te 
ou, Petrarch, your word is ſufficient.” 
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* Dr. Percival's moral tales. 
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The bare con ſideration of parental affection ſhould et Mi 
ate a more grateful tenderneſs in children towards thei 
parents, than we generally ſee; and the ſilent whiſpn 
of nature be attended to, though the laws of God wii © 
man did not call aloud. | | 


** 
2 — * — 
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B 
OLOMON has very wiſely obſerved, that“ Chi. wg 
dren muſt be trained in the way they are to go, be. 


cauſe when they are old, they will not depart fron bor 
it.” Whence I infer, that the foundation of a god wit 
and virtuous conduct of a prudent and diſcreet be. But 
haviour, in every future ſtation of life, muſt be laid u for: 
childhood. dre! 

Your influence in ſociety, either as daughters, aMf wel 
wives, or as mothers, is ſo extenſive, that it muſt be thei 
extremely political, to direct it aright. The happ«f of v 


neſs of parents depends, in a great meaſure, on the you; 
conduct of their offspring. It is from them, that the fries 
particularly expect to derive comfort in the decline oi riih 
life; at a period when they are too enfeebled to re unde 
ceive pleaſure from any other ſource. To mark te of | 
growing virtues of their children; to perceive ther you 
ripening ſenſe; to obſerve the mingled charms of i the 
nocence and beauty, are delights, which only the pe. is ue 
rental mind can experience. And what daughter Hot ec 
who has a true ſenſe of filial duty, but would com- this 
municate this ſatisfaction? Your early affeQionMende 
therefore, ſhould be {o regulated, as to be fixed a with 
proper objects. Your parents are entitled to yold:r y 


firſt reſpects: and where you have been deprived © 
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tem when young, they ſhould be conferred on thoſe,” 
W ho act a parent's part; and who intereſt themſelves 
n your welfare and happineſs. 


Gas The duty of children to parents may be conſidered 
3 as the primary ſocial obligation by which you are 
1 k bound. It will, therefore, not be improper to enlarge 
I = little upon this ſubject. bs 


That love deſcends from the parent to the child, 
is an obſervation verified by daily experience. It ought 
| alſo to aſcend from the child to the parent, not only 
from a principle of gratitude, but from ſympathy. 
By this reciprocal affection, the great bond of domeſ- 


Chi. tic happineſs is preſerved. 

„ be It has been remarked, however, that parents are 
fron MW bound in duty to maintain their children. Tr is, like- 
geo wiſe, the duty of children to reverence their parents. 
et be. But the parental office may be very differently per- 
laidu formed. Parents may, indeed, ſupport their chil- 


dren, without being very ſolicitous as to their future 
rs, 48 welfare. Yet this is a caſe which ſeldom happens; 
wit ve their conduct, in general, is provident and tender; 
happ*i of which that you may be the more ſenſible, compare 


on tbeſ your ſituation with that of orphans, who are often 
at they friendleſs and negleted. You, who have been nou- 
dine ol rithed at your mother”s breaſt, and been brought up 
| to re under the protecting hand of a father, ought to think 
ark tie of the many anxieties which they have felt, in railing 
re theſſg you from a ſtate of infancy, and preſerving you from 


the dangers incident to this early ſtage of life ; which 
Is next ſucceeded by the cares, as well as the expenſe 
of education, The proper return you can make for 
this laſt inſtance of parental love is, by uſing your 
endeavours. to employ thoſe means of inſtruction, 
with which they have provided you, in order to ren- 
der you qualified for domeſtic and ſocial life. 
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of nature be attended to, though the laws of God aud 
man did not call aloud, 85 


Spectator. 
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SorOoMON has very wiſely obſerved, that“ Chil. 
dren muſt be trained in the way they are to go, be. 


cauſe when they are old, they will not depart fron 


it.“ Whence I infer, that the foundation of a good 
and virtuous conduct—of a prudent and diſcreet be. 
haviour, in every future ſtation of life, muſt be laid i 
childhood. | 5 

Your influence in ſociety, either as daughters, s 


wives, or as mothers, is ſo extenſive, that it muſt be 


extremely political, to direct it aright. The happ. 
neſs of parents depends, in a great meaſure, on the 
conduct of their offspring. It is from them, that the 
particularly expect to derive comfort in the decline d 
life ; at a period when they are too enfeebled to re- 
ceive pleaſure from any other ſource. To mark the 
growing virtues of their children; to perceive thel 


ripening ſenſe ; to obſerve the mingled charms of in- 


nocence and beauty, are delights, which only the pi 
rental mind can experience. And what daughter, 
who has a true ſenſe of filial duty, but would com- 
municate this ſatisfaction? Your early affeclion, 
therefore, ſhould be io regulated, as to be fixed on 
proper objects. Your parents are entitled to you 


firſt reſpects: and where you have been deprived i 
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The bare conſideration of parental affection ſhould er 
ate a more grateful tenderneſs in children towards thei i 
parents, than we generally ſee; and the ſilent whiſpen 8 
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3 mem when young, they ſhould be conferred on thoſe, 


who act a parent's part; and who intereſt themſelves 
in your welfare and happineſs. | 

The duty of children to parents may be conſidered 
25 the primary ſocial obligation by which you are 
bound. It will, therefore, not be improper to enlarge 
a little upon this ſubject. | 

That love deſcends from the parent to the child, 
is an obſervation verified by daily experience. It ought 
alſo to aſcend from the child to the parent, not only 
from a principle of gratitnde, but from ſympathy. 
By this reciprocal affection, the great bond of domeſ- 


| tic happineſs is preſerved. 


It has been remarked, however, that parents are 
bound in duty to maintain their children. It is, like- 
wiſe, the duty of children to reverence their parents. 
But the parental office may be very differently per- 


formed. Parents may, indeed, ſupport their chil- 


dren, without being very ſolicitous as to their future 
welfare. Let this is a caſe which ſeldom happens; 
their conduct, in general, is provident and tender; 
of which that you may be the more ſenſible, compare 
your ſituation with that of orphans, who are often 
friendleſs and neglected· You, who have been nou- 
rined at your mother's breaſt, and been brought up 
under the protecting hand of a father, ought to think 
of the many anxieties which they have felt, in railing 
you from a ſtate of infancy, and preſerving you from 


he dangers incident to this early ſtage of life; which 


Is next ſucceeded by the cares, as well as the expenſe 
1g hter, BY of education. The proper return you can make for 
1 com- this laſt inſtance of parental love is, by uſing your 
2101, endeavours to employ thoſe means of inſtruction, 
xed on with which they have provided you, in order to rene 


der you qualified for domeſtic and ſocial life. 
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Were you convinced, how much pleaſure they 
would receive, on ſeeing your improvement, yon F 
would not deny them this gratification. If, after all K f 
their tender folicitude, in bringing you up from a ſtate u 

1 
a 


.of helpleſs childhood to years of maturity, they ſhould 
fee, in your behaviour, a want of gentleneſs and mo- 


deſty; and, inſtead of thoſe virtues and graces which 1 
adorn the female mind, they ſhould perceive, that you i 
were prone to idleneſs and diſſipation; and that vani. 2 
ty, which often leads to criminal pleafures, was your tt 
ruling paſſion; it muſt not only be a diſappointment h 
- of their fond hopes, but contribute alſo to embitter b 
the remainder of their days. If ſuch a daughter could n- 
be truly ſenſible of the inquietude, which her miſ. 
conduct had occaſioned to her parents, ſhe would, at fo 
leaſt, feel ſome remorſe, for having been the cauſe of in 
unhappineſs, where ſhe might have communicated the fic 
greateſt delight. | ol 
You fee, then, my young audience, how much this th 
part of domeſtic felicity depends upon your own con- yo 
duct; and how much at is in your power to alleviate act 
the infirmities of old age, or bring down the hoary ag 


hairs with ſorrow to the grave! Yet ſuch has been far 
the influence of daughters, on one ſide, and ſo great 
the force of parental love, on the other, that ſome 
parents have entailed on theniſelves poverty and dil- 
grace, in order to ſupport the extravagant and expen- 
ſive pleaſures of their children. Here, then, is add- 
ed a moral, and, J may ſay, a political evil, to famiy 
misfortune and unhappineſs. Conſidered, therefore, 
in this relative connexion as daughters, it muſt be 
evidently apparent, that you ſhould be impreſſed with 
a proper reverence and eſteem for thoſe, to whom 
you are allied, by the neareſt ties of conſanguinity; 
and that you ſhould acquire all thoſe accompliſhments, 
and be poſſeſſed of all that kindneſs, which will ret 
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der your behaviour dutiful and affectionate, and your 
fociety pleaſing and agreeable. To thoſe, whoſe 
minds are unimproved; and which are vitiated alſo 
by falſe notions of pleaſure, the converſation of the 
aged and judicious may be thought inſipid; or, at 
laſt, their prudential maxims will be but little re- 
liſhed. They will ſeek perhaps, for gayer company; 
and will aſſociate with perſons of the ſame frivolous 
tempers as themſelves, But to ſuch, their own 
homes, whether a parent be there or not, will have 
but few charms; becauſe they have neither a taſte 


nor inclination for any thing that is ſerious. 


You cannot prove the ſincerity of your affection 
for your parents more forcibly, than by aſſiſting them 
in their diſtreſs, whether it ariſe from poverty, from 
ficknefs of body, or from weakneſs of mind. Accor- 
ding to your power and ability, you ſhould ſuccour 
them. By ſo doing you will repay the favours which 
you have received at their hands. It will be bat an 
act of juitice to comfort them in the imbecility of old 
age, who have ſupported you in the weakneſs of in- 
lancy---to ſuſtain them, if they ſhould be in need, 
who have ſuſtained you. 

Our ſaviour. accuſed the Phariſees of the want of 
filial affection, becauſe they thought themſelves exo- 
nerated from the duty of aſſiſting their father or their 
mother, provided they made an offering to the tem- 
ple for. ſacred purpoſes. They would have ated 
more piouſly, had they appropriated this gift to the 
maintenance of their parents, if they required relief. 

How loſt to humanity, as well as a ſenſe of duty, 
mull. thoſe children be, who, whilſt they are rioting 
m luperfluities, ſuffer, perhaps, an aged parent to pine 
mn want! How atrocions muſt be their pride, who 
Te allained of the poverty of thoſe who gave them 

ä | 
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birth? Having arrived to wealth or honour, they 
think themſelves demeaned, ſhould the world be ac- 
quainted with the obſcurity of their origin 


But granting that your parents ſhould not be poor, 


yet tenderneſs and affection are particularly due to 
them, in their declining age. It is then, that your 
aſſiduities will be the moit pleaſing. | 

Though the duty of loving and honouring parents, 

is equally binding both on ſons and daughters, yet a 
neglect of it, by the laſt, is conſidered as the moſt 
culpable ; becauſe it is often their lot to remain long- 
er than the firſt, under the domeſtic roof ; and, be. 
cauſe, from the tenderneſs of their nature, a greater 
degree of kindneſs is expected. They are, likewiſe, 
in a more particular manner, the companions of the 
mother; with whom, therefore, they thould preſerve 
a fort of familiar and friendly intercourſe, 

Nature, reaſon, the laws and cuſtoms of nations, 
all conſpire to eſtabliſh the duty of filial obedience. 
God himſelf has commanded it. This injunction 
forms part of the decalogue or ten commandments; 
which were written on two tables; the one contain- 
ing duties, that have a more particular relation to the 
Deity ; the other, ſuch as have reſpec to the deal. 
ings of men with each other; where the precept of 
honouring parents is the firſt in rank; to which allo 
a promiſe is annexed, importing, that length of days 
will be the reward of thoſe, who keep this command- 
ment ; | 

The manner in which you ſhould honour your pa- 
rents is briefly this. Their age and maturer judg- 
ment intitle them to your deference and ſubmiſſions 
Their counſels are to be regarded ; and a proper de- 
gree of reſpect is due to their opinions. Or ſhould it 
ſo happen, that your knowledge is, in ſome points, 
more extenſive than theirs, through the advantage 
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orf a better education, this is ſo far from giving you 


a right to be aſſuming, or rudely to contradict them, 


that is an additional motive for courteous behaviour; 
becauſe it is to them you are indebted for your intel- 
lectual improvements. It will be in your power to 
oblige them by aſſiduity and attention, which, though 
in ſmall concerns, will not loſe their effect. Lou 


ſhould diſcover an alacrity to pleaſe them, and a wil- 
lingneſs to contribute to their eaſe. - 


be highly criminal to expoſe tbem. 


The happineſs of patents is ſo much involved in 


their children's, that there is little fear of their com- 


manding them to do what is unlawful; in ſuch a a 
caſe their authority is not compulſive. Inſtances of 
this kind cfeldom occur: But the hiſtory of domeſtic 


life furniſhes many examples of diſobedience to com- 


mands that are proper and expedient. Such diſobe- 


dience is, however, ſinful, and is threatened with pu- 


niſhment.* “ The eye, which mocketh at his father, 


and deſpiſeth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 


valley ſhall pluck it out, and the young eagles ſhall 
| Eat it; that is, as this bold figurative expreſſion im- 
plies, temporal calamities will aſſuredly befal them. 
Common obſer vation confirms the truth of this. Un- 
dutiful children ſeldom proſper in the world; or be- 
come reſpectable members of ſociety. 
Some may ſuppoſe, that when they are arrived to a 
Rate of manhood, they are releaſed from the filial 


duty. | Parental authority is probably relaxed; but 
Wl}, reverence, on the part of the child, is due in 
every ſtage of life. 


deen a few inſtances of unkind parents, yet, in gene- 

ral, their advice is ſalutary, and intended only for 

the benefir of thoſe, w hoſe welfare they have much 
; : E. 3 — 


8 If they have any 
infirmities (as who is there without them) you would 


And though there may have 
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4 at heart; for whom they have ſuffered numberles Mere 
1 inconveniences; and for whoſe ſake, they have deni. Wi opi 
| ed themſelves many recreations. Who, then, can con 
1 ſuſpect, that their commands are not dictated by love WE the 
A and kindneſs? The counſel of others may be ſuſpected, WM for! 
but confidence is certainly due to that of parents fut. 


| They have, likewiſe, the advantage of experience; not 
1 ſo that, if their injunctions ſhould appear unpleaſant, ¶ pre 
4 yet you ſhould obſerve them, from a conſideration [ 


that your good is the object. If they oppoſe your Ml of t 
inclinations, it is becauſe they perceive that, if they wil! 


j were complied with, you would be prejudiced the 
„ thereby. 85 1 ing 
4 Your ſex, in particular, ſtand more in need of pa. lt ent 
: rental protection. You are more expoſed to danger I 
1 by mixing in ſociety. The cautions of a mother will, Vo. 


therefore, be uſeful; and the defence of a father Ml Has 
highly neceſſary. It is their duty to ſupport your ¶ are 
- honour. It is yours, to follow their advice; leſt ju - gat: 


venile levity and inconſiderateneſs ſhould draw you hi 

into thoſe ſnares, which are often laid for female bein 
beauty and innocence- . | You 

The next point of view, in which I ſhall conſider tion 
= you, as daughters, is that, when you begin to enter the 
4 into ſocial life; or to mix, as it were, with the world, Ml ty 
after you are exonerated from thoſe reſtraints, which Ml to t 

you mult neceſſarily ſubmit to, whilſt under the care ¶ the 

of thoſe, who have the ſuperintendency of your edu- WM pur! 

cation. N | . | vice 

| Hitherto we will ſuppoſe that you have been taught Wl np 
' to think. It is now that you are to begin to act; and this 
Z in proportion as your thoughts are juſt and pure, your Ireq 
actions will be blameleſs. You will be under the Pri 
impulſe of affections either judiciouſly regulated, or e 
immoderately indulged. The objects of your taſte Bu 

will be thoſe, on which you have been principally ex. Jull 
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erciſed. The ſentiments you have imbibed, and the 
opinions you have formed will now influence your 
conduct. The warm emotions of your heart, whether 
they be thoſe of love or friendſhip, will lead you to 
form rational or improper connexions, on which your 
future happineſs will ſo much depend, that you can- 
not, in this part of your conduct, act with too much 
precaution. . : phe 
Unleſs you are firmly perſuaded, that the beauties. 
of the mind are preferable to thoſe of the perſon, it- 
will be your chief ſtudy, to decorate the one with. 
che tinſel of dreſs ; and to neglect the other, by reject- 
Jing all thole means, which might contribute to its 
E embelliſhment. 17 . 
This diſpoſition will ſoon bias your judgments... 
You will be fond of every thing vain and ſuperficial. 
Having entertained an opinion that beauty and dreſs 
are objects of the utmoſt conſequence, you will arro- 
gate to yourſelves. much merit, from circumſtances, . 
which can by no means intitle you to any; the one 
being the gift of nature, the other the work of arte. 
You may, nevertheleſs, wiſh for and expect admira- 
tion. You may probably receive it; but it will be 
the offering of adulation, not of ſincerity» Your va- 
nity being thus flattered, you will be more expoſed 
to the ſpecious addreſſes of unworthy men · Through 
the want of {kill and diſcernment; reſolved alſo to 
pur ſue your own will, and deſpiſe the reaſonable ad- 
vice of your friends, you may be diſpoſed to make an 
mproper and an imprudent choice. In a ſituation. of 
this kind, how neceſſary is parental counſel ! yet how 
frequently is it rejected! Thoſe parents act with great 
prudence, as well as affection, who will not impoſe a 
union, that is repugnant to inclination : But thoſe 
daughters behave very unwiſely as well as u nduti- 
Jully, who, in ſo momentous a concern, will not confide 
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in the opinions and advice of their parents; who har 
more experience, and a greater knowledge of h 
world than themſelves. 5 | 

In this ſhort ſketch, I have conſidered you; as ev 
poſed, unleſs great circumſpection be uſed, tothe ui. 
generous deſigns of men, without honour; and witb. 
out principle. Your influence, at this period: of life, 
may, on the other hand, be injurious to the younger 
part of the other ſex, by inticing them from tho 
purſuits, which might be profitable to their county, 
and glorious to themſelves. It is in the power of the 
female ſex, to. inſpire young men with maxims of ho. 
nour, virtue, and even: patriotiſm ; or to- corrupt 
their manners by effeminate pleaſures - 

The celebrated Monteſquieu, ſpeaking of the in. 
fluence of the female ſex on public manners, ſays, thi = 
the ſafety of the ſtate depends upon the virtues d 
the women. Hence it is, that the ſage legiſlators d 

republics have required of them a ſedateneſs of be. 
haviour; and have endeavoured to correct that fil 
taſte, which inſpires them with a value for trifles, andi -— 
which debaſes things of conſequence» - The fame au- 

thor obſerves, that Greece owed much of its wiſe 
policy to the chaſtity and œchõοmical 'virtues of in I 
women. | Dex! 

But the importance of your ſex in ſociety riſes il riod 
higher, when you are conſidered in the married ſtate, I men 
as acting in the two. fold character of wives and mo-. of be 
thers. I hall offer a few thoughts on this in my two form 
ſucceeding lectures; and ſhall conclude the preſent i cond 
with recommending to you the neceſſary duties d or b 
reſpect and docility, not only to your parents, but ot th 
all under whoſe care you are placed. One deſign H #4 
education is to inſtil into your minds principles of obe · ¶ er) 
dience; becauſe, when you go abroad into the world, if '00n 
you will perceive, that every community, wherhet cela 


Thei 
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itical or focial, is ſubject to certain laws for its: 
Kuiet and ſecurity» You will be diſappointdd, if you 
xpect that your will is to predominate. The harmo- 
y of families will ſoon be deſtroyed without ſubor- 
ination» Neither will the heads of them be long re- 
ected, if they ſuffer their lawful commands to be 
Wiſobeyed- It is, therefore, for the common benefit 
of parents and children, that the laſt ſnould be train 
d to habits of obedience. 
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O happy they! the happieſt of their kind! 
Whom gentle Rars unite, and in one fate | 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend, 
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Ix my laſt lecture I conſidered your relative cons. 
nexion as daughters; more particularly, at that pe- 
es fil riod of life, when you begin to form ſocial attach. 
ſtate ments; and to mix in the company of young perſons 
d mo- of both ſexes. In ſelecting your acquaintances, or in 
y two forming your friendſhips, the character and moral 
-eſert conduct of thoſe with whom you ſhould thus aſſociate, 
ties dor be united, ſhould be eſpecially attended to. It is 
zut to at this period alſo, that you are liable to the attentions 
gn ef end civilities of young men. Love and marriage are 
f obe-M very ſerious objects; and as they, in general, too 
vorla, WM ſoon employ the thoughts of your ſex, it may be ne- 
lecker I celary to caution you againſt the ill conſequences, of 


_ cauſe no married ſtate can be happy, which is ni 


not be ſuffered to.. loſe their influence; and the fam 


there was to gain it. 


reſpective conditions, occupations, and profeſſions n 
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fixing your affections haſtily; or of encouraging | 3 
vilits or addreſſes of any man, till you are well ui 
quainted with his temper, principles and habits; b 


founded on virtue. The duties, alſo, of that cond. 
tion of life are ſo important, that it will be uſeful 1 
point them out; in order to convince you, that i 
ſhould not be raſhly entered into; and that you ſhoulllf 
qualify yourſelves for the proper diſcharge of ther 
Firſt, then, we will conſider their importance, 
they reſpect the character of wives. 

The ſtate of wedlock has been compared to that 
friendſhip : therefore, all thoſe virtues and diſpdl. 
tions; all that diſintereſted affection, and harmony d 
ſouls, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, which are neceſſ, 
ry to the preſervation of the one, are equally condu. 
cive to the happineſs of the other. And, on the con. 
trary, all thoſe jealouſies, caprices, and contradiction 
which contribute to diſſolve friendſhip, may lend their 
aid to extinguiſh that reciprocal eſteem and regard, 
which are the ſupport of the connubial connexion.- 
It is the part of friends, to be faithful and ſincere; 
and to contribute, as much as poſſible, to each other 
eaſe and contentment; as well in proſperity as adver: 
ſity. Such muſt be the conduct of the wedded pair 
otherwiſe it will be a union of hands, but not d 
hearts. If the attachment were firſt formed, fron 
ſome agreeable qualities diſcovered in each, they mul 


aſſiduity ſhould be uſed to preſerve. an affection, à 


It is the province of the male ſex to encounter with 
the cares and perplexities, which are incident to thel 


life. It is the duty of the female ſex, to ſoothe thok 
anxieties, and render the burden lighter, Trouble 
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leſſened by being divided; and men are enabled 
ſupport them better, through the help and aſſiſt- 
ce of a kind and friendly partner, who ſympathizes 
their diſtreſs, and adminiſters conſolation. The 
Inſibility of the female mind is well adapted to this 
WW nder office. How ingratiating muſt be ſuch beha- 
ioour! and how muſt it rivet the affections of him, 
yho is the object of this concern! | | 
When a matrimonial union has been formed, with- 
t previous circumſpection, repentance comes tos 
ate. It would be impolitic in the fair complainant, 
o expoſe thoſe defects to which ſhe had been blind 
Peſore. Her ſituation now calls forth all her influ- 
nce and good ſenſe, to render it tolerable. And 
ho can tell, how far the united force of female vir- 
ve and diſcretion may improve it, by gradual pro- 
rreſſion, from mediocrity to happineſs ? The agreea- 
ie con. NMple accompliſnments and amiable manners of a pru- 
ion Went wife, ſeldom fail of the deſired effect; unleſs the 
d ther uſband, whoſe reformation is the object in vie w, 
egard Would, by a ftupidity of underſtanding, be too inſen- 
j0n.- {Wile to their charms ; or, by vicious habits, be tos 
1cere;{epraved for amendment. 


ther A woman of this character, if connected with a 
dver. man of taſte and ſenfibility, would doubtleſs render 


the conjugal ſtate the moſt deſirable of any. Her 
ompany and converſation would have attractions ſuf- 
ictent to endear him to his own home; ſo that occa- 
tonal amuſements abroad would be conſidered, not 
0 much pleafures in themſelves, as-contributing, by a 
und of contraſt, to give a keener reliſh to domeſtic 
retirement. Son 
On the other hand, what may be the effects of a 
contrary behaviour? Real affection may be converted 
into hatred. Mutual recriminations would render 
vi a family a ſcene of diſcord and contention- 
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When happineſs cannot be found at home, it will a 
Fel 


ſought for abroad; though under ſuch circumſtanc 
the reſearch would be fruitleſs; becauſe the unhayy 


Jufferer carries in his own breaſt thoſe feelings, wh... 


e. 


have been deeply wounded by the infenfible and ini 
prudent conduct of her, whom he had choſen for hi 
friend and partner through life. L 
In the preſent age, when the rights of individual 
in ſociety, and the relative domeſtic duties are betta 
underſtood, than they were in paſt times, the ſituation 
of women, in the rank of wives, is held in much high. 
er eſteem, In former periods, as well amongſt civi 
Iized as barbarous nations, they were conſidered mort 
as the ſervants, than as the miſtreſſes of the houſe; 
as deſigned for menial employments, than as the com- 
panions of their huſbands, This change of opinion, 
ſo conſonant both to reaſon and urbanity, having 
thus taken place ; the ladies of this country enjoying, 
beſides, more freedom, than what is allowed to thok 
of other countries; how incumbent is it on your ſex, 
to cheriſh the liberal ſentiments now entertained in 
your favour ; and prove, by a ſuitable conduct, in that 
character we are now conſidering, how much you 
are deſerving of them ! To ſupport the equality af 
domeſtic friendfhip, a feeling heart, and an intelligent 
mind are requiſite endowments. Bis + 
The wife is alfo to ſhare in the fortune as well a 
the affections of her huſband. She is, therefore, to 
contribute her part towards the improvement of the 


former, by her diſcreet management in the affairs d 


the houſe ; and ſhe is to preſerve the latter, by het 
agreeable manner. | 
ciprocal interchange of kindneſs, civility and reſped, 
yet St. Paul has made ſome diſcrimination betwixt 
the reſpective duties of each. He has cautioned the 


huſband againſt chat fault which he ſeems moſt like 
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o fall into—the want of tenderneſs and affection. 


bands, ſays he, love your wives - wives, on the 


ther hand, are exhorted not to uſurp a tyrannical 


urhority; nor to be too fond of rambling abrozd. — 


Let women, he adds, be d:ſcreet, chaſte, keepers at 
home, good and obedient; a meek and quiet ſpirit be- 
ng, as he allo obſerves, the proper ornament of the 
male ſex. | 8 

This apoſtolic writer recommends, likewiſe, to 
vives, „a chaſte converſation, coupled with fear. — 
The firſt part of this exhor tation, relates to the puri- 
ty of their thoughts, and to the modeſty of their be- 
Such a conduct muft inſpire their huſhands 
wich confidence, and with the moſt refined affe tion: 
given to others, to cen- 
fare the freedom of their manners. It 1s a falſe no- 
tion, which ſome ladies have adoped. that when they 
have once entered into a ſtate of wedlock, they are 
free from - thoſe reſtraints of decorum, which were 
beſor2 obſerved, in order to ſecure an unſullied 
fame. 

The laſt part of this exhortation, coupled with 
car, implies, that the dread of ofending him, to 
whom all ſecrets are known, is the beſt meaus of pre- 
ſerving purity of heart; and that the apprehenſion of 
[lame or ill report is another ſecurity for a chaſte con- 
verſation and prudent behaviour. I avozrd the ab- 
earance of evil is as expedient as to avoid the evi/ 
ſelf; becauſe a levity of manners, though the mind 
be perfectly innocent, will often create jealouſies and 


dllruſcs; and the huſband feels himſelf diſgraced, 
even by the breath of rumour, where the reputation 
of his wife is concerned. | 

Married ladies ſhould be particularly attentive, by 
their exem plary cenduct, to render the nupt ial ſtate, 
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honourable and of good repute ; that ſo, the young. 1 
er part of their ſex, might be thereby induced to qua W 
lIify themſelves for a condition of life, fo reſpectable 


in itſelf, and fo uſeful to the community ; and the 


juvenile part of the other ſex might have no reaſon to 
think unfavourably of it. 

Raving proper ideas of its importance, young wo. 
men will not make engagements of this kind precipi. 
tately and unadviſedly. They will neither be com. 
pelled by paſſion nor prompted by intereſt. Not 
any diſſimulation ſhould be practiſed, in order to gain 
an affection, which no ſtudied arts can preſerve, when 
once it is diſcovered, as it ſhortly mult be, that the 
zeal diſpoſition has been diſguiſed. Thoſe, who have 
been duped by the artifices of infincerity, will ſoon be 
diſguſted with the deceiver ; who will be unable to 
keep a conqueſt, ſo ingloriouſly obtained. What ap- 
peared before as charms will now be conſidered as 
blemiſhes; and every good qualification will loſe its 


pvalue and influence. 


f, then, ſincerity be ſo requiſite to the happinek 
of the married ſtate, you ought to begin by times to 
practiſe this chriſtian, this uſeful virtue; that, in con- 
ſequence thereof, all your actions may be guided by 
it; particularly thoſe, on which your ſuture felicity 
ſo much depends. If you would procure a permanent 
eſteem, you muit adorn yourſelves with thoſe accom- 
pliſhments of mind, and acquire thoſe happy diſpoli 
tions, willch are attractive and durable. Beauty wi 
fade, and dreſs may loſe its power of pleaſing ; but: 
ſenſible and cheerful converſation, a meek and quiet 
ſpirit, tenderneis, good nature and affability, are thoſe 
agreeable qualities, which no change of time or cr 
cuniſtances, can obliterate ; but which will be, on the 
contrary, ever charming, ever new. | | 

An obitinate temper, on the male fide, may be col. 
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by mildneſs. 
W thouſand nameleſs civilities, which it is in the power 
of your ſex to practiſe. 
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rected by patience, on the female; a paſſionate one, 
The inconſtant may be reclaimed by a 


But if perverſeneſs be op- 
oſed to obſtinacy; wrath to anger; and upbraidings 


W to infidelity : If, likewiſe, there ſhould be reproach, 
W inſtead of forbearance; and ſullennefs and indiffer- 


ence inſtead of good humour and kindneſs, there can 


be no hopes of effecting a change either in the habits 


or diſpoſition of the offender; but he may proceed to 
greater exceſſes and behave with the moſt mortifying 
contempt: whereas all theſe, at firſt, by prudent ma- 


nagement and condeſcenſion, might have beeu pre- 


vented, and dameſtic cordiality eſtabliſhed. Though 
it is the duty of both ſexes, to be as indulgent as 


poſſible to the failings of each other, and to avoid re- 


crimination, yet the exerciſe of this diſcretion may be 


required, perhaps, more frequently of the female; 


becauſe the houſe is their proper department; the 
peace and harmony of which, it ſhould be their parti- 
cular ſtudy to promote. 1 

Economy is alfo a very requifite virtue in married 
women. I call it a virtue, becauſe, as extravagance, 
or profuſion in expence, has been branded by the 
name of vice, an oppoſite conduct ſurely deſerves ſo 
honourable an appellation. We are too apt to be de- 
ceived by appearance. A man who ſpends his mo- 
ney laviſhly, is often praiſed for being generous : But 
what is the conſequence of this generoſity? He ru- 
ins himſelf and diſtreſſes others. A wife, who acts 


upon this principle; may involve herſelf, her huſ- 

band and her children in one common deſtruction.— 

But in the practice of economy, there requires ſome 

all leſt it be degenerated into mean parſimony. 

Were is a. certain. medium to be obſer ved; that 
i | 
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which avoids the two extremes, profuſion and avarice. 
A married womin may expole her huſband to ridi. 
cule, or embarraſs his circumſtances, by conducting 
her expenſes on either of theſe ſcales. If ſhe would 
ſupport Eis credit, ſhe will not deſire coſtly and uſe. 
leſs ornaments ; ſuch, at leaſt, as are incompatible 
with his income; neither will the indulge a taſte for 
pleaſure or diilipation» If ſhe regard his eaſe and 
conifort, ſhe will not be too niggardiy in providing 
the neceſſary accommodations of life. The female, 
therefore, Who would act her part in this province, 
with judgzuent and propriety, mult be thoughtful and 
attentive. A carcleis and giddy behaviour is totally 
inconſiſtent with the ſerious duties expected from her 
in the married ſtate, All theſe particulars tend to 
confirin, what I have before remarked, that this 
change of condition is not to be made rajlily and in. 
contkerately - nor Without a due recollection of thok 
virtaes, v hich are expedient to ſupport it with dign'- 
ty to herſelf, and ſatisfaction to him, with hom ſhe 
is connected. 

Ihas far the beneficial or unfortunate influence 
of women iu the married ſtate, as far as it reſpects do- 
meſtic hife. I might ſelect from hiſtory many inſtan- 
ces of its political conſequences ; but as this would be 
tie means of extending, the preſent leQure to too 
great a length. I ſhall but juſt acvert to the ſubject 

That I might avoid every imputation of partiallty, 
T muſt firſt obſerve, that while ſome men have been 
ſquandering their fortunes on extravagant pleaſures 
abroad, their wives have been performing the part of 
prudert economiſts at home. The reverſe of this 
deſcription has been alſo verified. The fond huſband 
has been tempted to launch into expences, which he 
could not afford, through the perſuaſion of her, whole 
requeſts he had not fortitude enough to refuſe. Thus 
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has been often an inducement to betray both pub- 
lic and private truſt. 

Such has been the inflaence of women on their 
huſbands, that it has frequently rouſed them from 
inglorious eaſe, and inſpired them with reſolutions 
of honour and bravery in defence of their country. 
The Spartan ladies lamented more if their huſ- 
bands brought ſhame on their houſe, by flying from 
their enemy, than if they had died honourably in 
the field. / 

On the other hand, ſome men have ſo far yields. 
ed to: the allurements of their wives, as to with- 
draw from their country's ſervice, though honour 
called them; and have even ſacrificed its intereſts: 
to gratify their reſentments, ambition or avarice. 

This obſervation proceeds not from ſpleen or in- 
vective. General cenſures on the female ſex, are 
marks of prejudice. It denotes ſincerity, even in 
an advocate, to point ont the defects he would wiſn 
to ſee removed, that the ſubject of his panegyrie, 
might be rendered as faultloſ as poſſible. Beth. 
lexes are equally liable to the fraikties of human 
nature. The paſſions operate on each; but as there 
are ſome virtazs and vices, which may be ſtrictly 
called male or female, it is, therefore, the duty of 
tne noraliſt to deſeribe them, My remarks are 
intended to ſhow the influence of your ſex; which, 
if properly applied, might be of public as well as 
private benefit; but, if wrong directed, might prove 
tal both to individuals, and to the community. — 
This proves your importance in ſociety; and the 
necelltty of your having thoſe ſentiments inſti}led 
into your minds: and of your being inſtructed in 
thoſe duties which not only contribute to domeſtic. 


happineſs, but alſo to the intereſts of the. common- 
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be apprehended. It is here that the fervour of 


_ deſcribed, cultivate thoſe faculties, which will qua- 
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Your next period of life may be called the ſocial 
one; whether we conſider you as companions, ag 
friends, or as wives. To ſupport either of theſe 
characters with dignity and reſpe&, virtue, good 
ſenſe, and complacency of temper are neceſſary.— 
An attachment haſtily formed, or founded only on 
perſonal charms, is ſeldom laſting Perwanent 
eſteem has ſomething more ſolid for its baſis; which 
evidently proves, that women ſhould acquire, at 
leaſt, a moderate degree of literary information; | 
however it has been neglected by ſome, and derid- 
ed by others, who have exploded its neceſſiiy from 
having conceived too humiliating an opinion of the 
female ſex; as if they were deſigned only for do- 
meſtic drudges. Without ſome portion of know: 
ledge, how inccmpetent would you be to ſupport 
the ſpirit of rational converſation; or contribute 
your part to the common fund of ſoctal amuſe- 
ment! But, in domeſtic life, this apathy is moſt to 


friendſhip and affeAion muſt be preſerved, by thoſe 
agreeable arts of pleaſing, which can only be deriv. 
ed from a feeling heart and improved underſtand- 
ing Theſe alone can diſpel the gloom of retire- 
ment, and create a fondneſs for ſuch ſcenes, as are 
either rural, or removed from the noiſe and buſtle 
of a crowd, | 

Would you, then, my young audience, prepare 
yourſelves for that ſtate of life, which I have now 


lify you for rational ſociety : Improve thoſe diſpo- 
ſitions which will render your manners agreeable; 
and cacefully correct every ill propenſity. It is, at 
your preſent age, that your character will, in ſome 
meaſure, be formed. If you now diſcover an un- 
gentleneſs of temper; an impatienee under col 
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roul; a diſrefpectful behaviour to your ſuperiors; 


ra want of proper ſubmiſſion to thoſe, who have. 
right to expect it, theſe diſpoſitions, if not con- 


uered in due time, will be the means of diſturb- 


Wing all domeſtic enjoyment, and be the ſources of 
Wperpetual ſtrife. 
yon too much indulge a volatile inclination, and a. 


If, in theſe your juvenile years, 


diſtaſte to every thing that requires thought: or re- 
flection, the ſame inattention and unſteadineſs will 
follow you, in the moſt important fituations of life; 
and may be productive of indiſcretions, fatal to your 


peace. For whatever attachment thould take place ; 
let it be with either ſex, or let the obje& of your - 


choice be ever ſo deſerving ; your miſtakes in con- 


duct, ariſing from the prevalence of ſuch a temper, 


will ſoon eſtrange all affection. For can you ex- 
pect, that others will contribute to your happineſs, 
when you, inſtead of cultivating the ſocial virtues, 
make your company and converſation diſguſting, 
nd unpleaſant. | 
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4 mother well informed 
Entails a bleſſing on her infant charge 
Better than riches.— — 
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| [ AVING already confidered the importance 7 
your ſex in ſociety, in the unmarried tate, 3 5 
daughters, and in the married ſtate, as vvet, I ſhall I: ; 
now proceed to make ſome obſervations on the ſe· . - 
male character, in the rank of mothers. 3 
To maternal care and inſtruction we are indebt ten. 
ed ior our. ficſt improvements. Bodily health and of! 
mental vigour, in future life, often proceed from 7 
the judicious management of infancy and childhood. 5 | 
The ſeeds of virtue or vice are then ſown. The one 
temper 1s then formed; and habits take root. The qui 
child may be ſpoiled by neglect or indulgence; bt ar, 
a prudent and diſcerning mother may have the la (au 
tis faction of beholding © her ſons grow up as the the. 
© young plants; and her daughters beautiful WM And 
the poliſhed eorners of the temple.“ ance 
The nurſery is the peculiar department of the eve. 
female ſex- There they ought to govern, Now Wl 6. 
government of whatever kind, whether political ot Wl noce 
domeſtic, is an art, which muſt be underftood, be. care 
fore thoſe, who are to exerciſe it, can be qualified tue, 
to diſcharge its duties. This part, therefore, which dun 
| el x 
* 'The author has extracted a few of the refle&10 Wil © N 
contained in this lecture, from an eſſay on maternal a. of if 


fection, which he publiſhed in the ladies Kentiſh pocket 
book, for the year 1778, | 
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alls with'n the province of the women, requires 
om them ſome knowledge and much applicatione 
Wd, indeed, the two modes of government I have 
ist mentioned, are more cloſely connected than may 

at fit Ggbt appear: For it is by education that 
W mankind become uſeful members of the ſtate; fo 
that political government may be ſaid to derive its 
Iſtrength from the nurſery ; 

victues of the people conttibute to its ſtability. — 


if 1t be allowed that the 


But if children be corrupted in their-carly years, 
their priaciples and examples, as they grow up, 


may tend to a greater depravity of public manners. 


It is from Women, then, we receive the rudiments 
of Education; or thoſe firit impreſſions, which 
may iuſluence our future conduct, This tuition ex- 


| tends to both ſexes; to Boys, in the younger part 


of life; and to Girls, to a much later period. 

The domeſtic fituation of your fex enables yon 
to perform tl.is office of inſtruction. Fathers are 
often employed abroad; or their buſineſs may re- 
quire fo much of their time and a- tention, as to. 


afford them but little leiſure to ſuperintend the. 


duration of their children, The firſt part of it, 


| therefore, naturally falls to the lot of the mother? 
And it is certainly one of the moſt pleaſing and 


agreeable of her domeſtic employments: as whate 


| ever labour may attend the execution of this taik, 


ive finds ſutficient recompenſe, in the fond and in- 
nocent endearments of her offspring: who, by the. 
care beſtowed upon them, in training them to vir- 
tue, and inftilling into their young minds, the fun- 
denental principles of knowledge, will be render. 
7 more worthy objects of maternal affection .— 
' However ſtrong,“ ſays the author of the beauties. 
of hiſtory, ““ we may ſuppoſe the fondneſs of a fa- 
khr for his child:en, yet they will find more lively: 
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mal ks of tenderneſs in the boſom of a mother... 
There are no ties in nature to compare with thoſe, i 
which uaite an affectionate mother to her children, 
when they repay her tenderneſs with obedience an 
love. WEE: 255 + 
The ladies cannot be ſeen in a more reſpectable 
lizht, than when they are employed in the offices 


of domeſtic life. The humble avocations of the? of 
nurſery are not below their care, but rather add x 4 - 
luftre to their character. The love of mothers for Wi ho 
their progeny has been always a ſubje& of com. 6 . 
mendation; and, indeed, it is a paſſion fo interwo. Wi 20 
ven in their natures, that it is next to an impoſſibi. Wi "wy 
lity to refilt its impulſe. For ſuch is its influence, . 
| that it gives, as it were, a new turn to their affec. . 
tions, by removing their uſual timidity ; and inſpir- | 
ing them with a greater degree of courage. Thoſe 25 
ſervices, which, upon other occaſions, would have fre: 
been thought infupportable, have no longer the ap- c 
pPearance of difficulty and fatigue. In ſickneſs they e 
have watched over them with tender concern; and c 
have even injured their own health, to preſerve that 11 
of their children. | dica 
c Delightful taſk ! to rear the tender thought, - 
« To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 1 
To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
44 To breath th? enlivening ſpirit, and to fix Nei 
© The generous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt.” laws 
There is no employment more honourable, and, * 
at the ſame time, more important than that of in. ſtr 
ſtructing the riſing generation the future hopes of 3 
the community whoſe earlieſt life is committed to 3 
the mother's care» This taſk has Providence al- 55 


Hgned her: But in the preſent age of faſhion and 
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Ind indolence, how much is that maternal office 
eglected! This proves the neceſſity of your being 
arly trained to domeſtie habits ; leſt a taſte for 
Wifipation ſhould leſſen the force of parental love; 
hoſe operation, in its full extent, is productive of 
She moſt pleaſing ſenſibilities. | 

If, then, maternal affection vibrate ſo powerfully 


. n the human breaſt, the mother, who can diveſt 
; {> erſelf of it, muſt be influenced by ſome ſtronger 
1 paſſion. The love of mothers for their children 1s 
* plmoſt unextinguiſhable; and for wiſe reaſons has 
Gab. Providence made this inclination ſo predominant, 
5 nnumerable are the cares, anxieties and diſq uie- 
WI tudes, which await the mother, who is engaged in 
ſpir he taſk of bringing up children. There is no 
hoe creature at his birth, ſo helpleſs as man, or who 
hare ands more in need of maternal tenderneſs. Mo- 
* thers might be weary of the painful office, and ne- 
they glect their offspring, did not the pleaſure ariſin 
aid tron this natural affection, alleviate all its fatigues, 
* and render the employment delightful. But can a 
paſſion ſo firmly rooted in the human breaſt be era- 
dicated? That it can is evident from a practice, 
, which prevailed amongſt the Greeks, who, though 


a civilized and polite people, did not ſcruple to ex. 
pole their children, if, for private reaſons, they did 
not chuſe to incur the expence of rearing them.—- 
Neither was this horrid cuſtom reſtrained by the 
laws of their country. 

and, But thoſe, who can ſmother this natural affection, 
2 mult firſt experience, in their own minds, a painful 
"Ry ſiruggle betwixt love and duty, on the one band, and 
ed to me odious paſſion, on the other. For were this 
e af. Propenſity leſs powerful than it is, yet the helpleſs 
and kant might, in ſorns-meaſure, plead its own cauſe, 


- 1 3 


eanement, where duty is often ſacrificed to pride 


j 
| 
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and engage our feelings in its behalf. Infantiqe 
ſicaplicity, and ſmiling innocence, have ſuch irreſif. 
ible charms, that we are infenlibly drawn within 
the ſphere of their attraction: They invite our pro. 
tection and kindneſs; for not only parents have 
been thus riveted and attached; but even flranper 
have been ſuſceptible of their influence; and the 
children of adoption have expertenced all_the fond. 
neſs of patental kindieſs. 
It is the province of the mother, to obſerve the 


mental faculies, az they open aud expand: to watch ee 

the different inclinations and teimpers of her chil. at 

dren, and, by di ſcreet. management, to direct them o ol 

aright. It requires ſome diſcernment to diſcover Han 

their natural capacitics and diſpoſitions; and no lels P 

Kill to aſfiſt and correct them. A due proportion erſt 

of good ſeuſe is alfo requiſite to furn th their under- et. 

ſtaudings, now curious and inguifiiive, with proper rene 

and uſeful ideas. Without ſuch aſſiſlance, their in. hic 

telletval po vers would enlarge themſelves but biet 

flowly ; and their exeriions would be but feeble: eat 

For as all attainments are gradually acqui ed, the ecel! 

mind ſhould not be ſuffered to remain in a ſlate of antal 

inactivity; but ſhould proceed, ſtep by ſtep, from apf 
one degree of improvement to another. lead 

There requires judgment in determining, when i vent; 

to reprove, and v hen to commend ; the one or the nd ſe 

other being frequently the effect of. cap3ice or 1gno- Wi th t 
rance. Great care ſhould ' likewiſe be taken, 1: ans 
children contract bad habits in the early part of life; onver 
becauſe of the d fficulty of conquering them alter- p-torn 
wards. And as the fiiſt impreſſions are generally al au 
laſting, too much precaution cannot he uſed, that erm, 
they have no improper or immoral tendency ; not oe 
SLING 


are of ſuch a nature, as ay prepofi: fs them will 
falſe aud ſoperttiious notions; hence proce 


— 
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any miſtakes of conduct; and alſo thoſe ground- 


— es fears and apprehenſions, which ſo much con- 
thin Wribute to the unhappineſs of life. 
pro Mothers ſhould be particularly careful in bringing 


y their daughters to habits of obedience; becauſe, 
We they have not been accuſtomed to ſubmiſſion, 
Ney will hereafter attempt to aſſume a ſuperiority 
Ir dominion, where it will of right be diſputed. — 
hey will be unable to bear the croſs accidents of 


. the Wife with reſignation; and every oppoſition they 
arch Peet with, will produce repinings and complaints. 
oil. Nat when the female ſex, as girls, have been taught 
hen o obey, they will Know, as women, how to com- 
over and. Their government will not be maintained 


Dy power, but by influence; by the mild arts of 
erſuaſion, and by ſuavity of behaviour. Mothers 
re too apt to indulge their daughters 1a all their ca- 
ricious whims and fancies, particularly thoſe, 
rhich reſpe& dreſs and faſhion ; the conſequence of 


but hich is, that, as they grow up, and when in a 
ble: tuation of life, where prudence and diſcretion are 
the eceſſary, they are often proud, extravagant and 

| 


antaſtical; are full of wants, and are fretful when 
appointed. Having been uſed to contradict, in- 
lead of receiving contradiction, which muſt fre- 
quently be requilite, as children are fond of rule 
nd ſelf- indulgence, they will carry this propenſity 
th them into domeſtic and ſocial life; by which 


no- i 
ml neans the peace of families, and the harmony of 
life ; Nenverfation will be diſturbed. To prevent ſuch a 
iliet-Neformity of behaviour, a proper degree of mater- 
rally authority muſt be exerted; and that in a uni- 


orm, conſiſtent manner; not by a violence, at one 
me, and without effect, at another. A total re- 
ation of it is a mark of great weakneſs; or ra- 


i 
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ther, of fooliſh fondneſs, which ſpoils the child, my 


ſubjects the mother to the vexations of its perverſe i 


humours. 5 
Children ſhould alſo be trained to diligence and 
activity; which will invigorate the mind, and add 
rength to the body. The pallid countenance, 
which the preſent race of girls ſo geverally exhibit 
are marks of great debility, ariſing, without doubt, 
from the want of that wholeſome exerciſe, which 
was formerly more in uſe, and which the faſhions. 
ble manners of the times have ſuperſeded for a liſe 
more ſedentary and unprofitable» They are per. 
mitted to ſpend too much of their time 3n reading 
thoſe pernicious manuals of love and nonſenſe, call. 
ed NOVELS. Cards are very early put into their 
nands; and they are too ſoon introduced to thoſe 
places o amuſement diſtingu iſhed for late hours. 
In conſequence of this mode of life, domeſtic em. 
ployment is conſidered by them as an indignity; 


and they acquire habits of idleneſs and diſfipation, 


Their minds are enfeebled, and their tempers att 
capricious. When they arrive to years of maturi- 
ty, their converſation, inſtead of being ſedate, wil 
be trifling and flippant: and they will be pleaſed 
with every tal: of nothing that may be told them, 
from the moſt ſuperficial part of either fex- 

If mothers have any prejudices or any reſent: 
ments, they are too apt to diſcover them before 
their children; and even to ſpeak cenſoriouſly 0 
others, in their preſence. This is a fatal practice, 
and ovght to be careſully avoided by all thoſe, wh 
have any concern in the management or inſtruc 
of young perſons ; who, if accuſtomed to hear thus 
language, will imbibe the diſlike or averſions 0 
their parents or tutors: and be induced to have 20 
opinion of others, without any rational found 
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«: Wi 
Hon, Enmities will happen: and friendſhips be 

and WW io ved in the progreſs of our focial warfare z but 

add ict not children, when they arrive to the ſtage of 


ices, 


manhood, enter into the world with groundleſs and 
Ubit, 


Wunfzvourable prepoſſeſſions. 


"ht, I have thus made a fey obſervations on the duty 
bick of mothers You cannot but be ſenſible of its im- 
ons. bortance, and are therefore prepared for the iofer- 
a life NMence I ſhall draw from the preceding remarks ; 
per. which is this —That thoſe daughters, who expect 
xding WW hereafter to be happy mothers, ſhould, in the firſt 
call. capacity, communicate that pleaſure, which they 
their hope to receive in the laſt : and that as, in the ma- 
thoſe Wi ternal character, it will be their duty to inſtruct 


8.— 
; em. 
nity; 


their children, they ſhould omit no opportunity of 
being previouſly inſtructed themſelves. Mothers 
cannot give good precepts to their offspring, unleſs 
ation, their moral affections have been cultivated, Nei- 
s ale ther can they watch the dawnings of genius, or 
aturt- “ teach the young idea how to ſhoot,“ if they are 
„ will totally ignorant of the human mind. They cannot 
leaſed I be qualified to reitrain or animate the paſſions, as 
them, WW the one or the other may ſeem receflary, if they 

kao nothing of their ſymptoms or effects, Ia 
eſent- fort, if they have neglected the means of improve- 
before ment, and have taken no pains to be imfor med, 
ly of WW they will be incompetent to the taſk of managing 
actice, the condud and temper of children, at that early 
, who part of life when they are placed under their more 
301100 UInmediate tuition. 4 | 
ir this bur ſuppoſing them to be equal to this import. 
ns of ant cifice, with reſpect to Knowledge, there will yet 


ave au be wanting a ſuſficient degree of fortitude to put In 


und BY Practice thoſe rules, and continue that diſcipline; 
nuch, they are fully perſuaded, are neceflary to 
1 G 2 


| 
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the training of their children, © in the way they 
ſhould go.“ If they ſuffer their affect ion to over. 
rule their judgment, ſuch a relaxation of parental 
authority, together with its uſual conſequence, the 
humouring the follies and deſires of their children, 
will be as 1njuriou> as if they had been altogether 
unacquainted with any proper ſyſtem of education; 
which they either neglect to adopt or fail to perle. 


vere in, though its expediency has been proved: 


The two extremes of ſeverity and indulgence 
ſhould be avoided, if parents wiſh to be honoured 
and reſpected by their children. The former mode 


of treatment may, indeed, procure obedience; but 


it will not proceed from affect ion: And when they 
are once extricated from the diſagreeable reſtraints 
impoſed upon them, while under the parental roof, 
they will retain an averſion to that authority, which 
they ſo much dreaged, and they will have but lit. 


_ tle reverence for thoſe who exerciſed it. With fe. 


ſpect to themſelves, this reverſe of ſituation may be 
fatal, They will make an ill uſe of their preſent 
freedom ; they will enjoy it without moderation; 
and will probably ruſh into the extremes of dil 
ſipatlon. | 
But a rigid and unkind behaviour 1s ſo ſeldom 
ſhewn by parents to their children, that a partial 
and miſguided fondneſs is much more to be appie- 
hended- The effects of this are ſoon perceived. 
For when children are unreaſonably indulged in al 
their wants, and their inclinations gratified withou! 
controul, they have no ſenſe of duty or obedience; 
but generally offend, by their rude and diſreſped- 
ful manners. The favours they have received cx: 
Cite neither love nor gratitude ; but, on the col 
trary, render them more unfit for the employ melt 
and civilities of active and ſocial life. | 
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To avoid theſe two extremes, prudence and fortitude 
are qualities abſolutely neceſſary for diſcharging a- 
4705 the maternal office. Knowledge will be want. 
ed to direct the judgment in forming a right plan; 

and reſolution will be required to execute it with ef - 
fet, It is to no purpoſe to adviſe children properly, 


unleſs care be taken, that the advice be followed. 


Good and wholeſome maxims will make but little im- 


preſlion, unleſs they are enforced by ſome degree of 


authority, They will ſoon be diſregarded, if they 
are not received with reſpect. And they, who begin 
to deſpiſe ſalutary counſel, will ſoon proceed to the 
next ſtep that of deſpiſing thoſe, who gave it. 

But if this falſe kindneſs be ſuffered to operate at 
{(chool, as well as at home; if children be encouraged 
in a diſobedience to thoſe rules which are neceſſary 
for the purpoſe of conducting the buſineſs of educa- 
tion; if becauſe of their. diſlike to learning, their 
epolication | is to be relaxed, and-frequently interrupt- 
ed Oy unſeaſonable Ab mer and if frivolous 
co nplaints are to be ſerioufly attended to, ſuch an in- 
erference 15 not only improper but mult be extreme- 
, prejudicial. No tm provement can or ought to be 
hoped for under ſuch circumſtances z and yet. per- 
1 


ps 1t is expected as much as from thoſe, who are do- 


K, 


cle and dil: gent. 

Jo precept ould be added example. This proves 
e necegity of mothers having ſach a command over 
er Own tempers, and conforming themſelves to 
win habits of epular conduct, as, at no time, to af» 


r any 
witch 


th 
t 


ſ 
1 
1 


xd their children an opportunity of remarking 
0 ! toſe improprieties in their own beh aviour, 
Wy had admonithed them to avoid. 

A mother, employed in the important buſineſs of 
Ineropi ng the min da, and correcting the diſpoſitions 

+1 
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of her children, is not only acting the part aſſigned 
her by nature; but is alſo performing a duty highly 
reſpectable as well as uſeful. She will be heldin 
the ſame veneration as was Cornelia, the illuſtrious 
mother of the Gracchi, who, after the death of her 
huſband, applied herſelf to the care of her family, 
with a wiſdom and prudence that gaired her univer. 
fal eſteem. Her two ſons, Tiberius and Caius, were 
inſtructed by her with ſo much ſkill, that though 
they were born with the moſt happy talents, yet it 
was judged, that they were more indebted to educa. 
tion than nature, 


LECTURE Yb 


« She looketh well to the ways of her houſhold.” 


58 olomon. 


A. 


| Jun reſpective employments of the male and fe. 
male ſex being different, a different mode of educt- 
tion is conſequently required. For whatever equality 
there may be in the natural powers of their minds 
which I ſhall not conſider at preſent, yet the female 
ſex, from their ſituation ef life, and from the duties 
correſponding with it, mult evidently be inſtructed 
in a manner ſuitable to their deſtination, and to the 
taſks which they will have to perform. But if we 
obſerve the amuſements commonly adopted by girlz 
we fhall find, that they have a tendency to form 
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them to domeſtic habits, and that they are humble 
imitations of houſehold tranſaction. Nature, there- 


| fore, points out the leading principle, which ſhould. 


prevail in female education : And the more her intu- 
tions are regarded, the more judicious will be the. 
conduct of inſtructors. 1 

Reſpecting the duties of the female ſex, very op- 
polite opinions have been entertained. Some have 
confined them to the mere drudgery of a houſe :— 
And others have required nothing more than thoſe 
accompliſhments which might render them agreeable» 
A female character, formed on either of theſe mo- 
dels, would be defective. The former plan is illibe- 


| ral; becauſe the two ſexes. are deſigned for mutual 


happineſs; and for enjoying a. reciprocation of ſenti- 
ments and affections; which can never be the caſe, 
if the one be ſo much degraded, as to act not like the 
friend, but the ſlave of the other. If domeſtic ſer- 
vitude be the general allotment of women, they can 
no longer be conſidered as rational companions ; or 
as qualified for the pleaſing endearments of focizty.— 
Such an opinion is confounding all female diſtinction; 
and levelling the whole ſex, in point of duty and un- 
derſtanding. If a difparity of circumſtances ſhould 
place one of them in the rank of miſtreſs, and the 
other, in that of ſervant, yet, with reſpect to the 
mind, which, if improved, confers a proportionable 
degree of dignity, where is the difference, if the ideas 
of the one are as confined as thoſe of the other ; and 


tie education of both have been conducted on the 


ſame plan? We infer, therefore, that it is a preju- 
dice injurious to the female ſex, to aſſert that their 
knowledge ſhould extend no farther than -houſehold 
matters; and that to improve thoſe mental faculties, 
which, we are well convinced, they are endued with, 
s doparting from the province aligned them. But” 
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this doctrine, ſo humiliating to your ſex, is at preſent 
nearly exploded. In ſhort it confutes itſelf ; and 
may be reduced to this ſimple queſtion—Whether 2 
woman, who is ignorant and uninformed, will be 
more pleaſing in her manners, be better qualified to 
inſtruct her children, and manage the affairs of a fa. 
mily, than one, who 1s {enſible and intelligent ? 
They equally err, who would exonerate the ladies 
from every domeſtic reltraint, and every domeſtic 
duty. Admitting them to be educated on this plan, 
the extreme into which they would be too apt to fall, 
is not that of an application to learning, but of an ea. 
ger purſuit after pleaſure So that if they neglected 


and deſpiſed family concerns, it would not be to gra. 
tify a taſte for ſtudy; but to indulge themſelves in 


gaiety and amuſement, This kind of behaviour 


would render them of little conſequence in their own 


houſes, where, in fact, a prudent woman will appear 
to the moſt ad vantage. | _ 
If, then, theſe two modes of conduct ſeem to be 


erroneous, let us conſider, upon what principles, your: 


characters ſhould be formed and eſtabliſhed, By 
avoiding the extremes already deſcribed, we may 
poilibly fix on that happy medium, which will render 
you uſeful and agreeable members of ſociety. This 
will beſt appear, from adverting to your proper du. 
ties and offices. Theſe being once aſcertained, that 
plan of education ought undoubtedly to be adopted, 
which is beſt calculated to qualify you for them, and 
enable you, in your ſeveral ſtations, to acquit your- 
ſelves with decency. * {here is a profriety of man- 
ners annexed to every condition of human life. You, 
in particular, ſhould attend to i:; becauſe every de- 
viation from female prudence is rigidly obſerved — 
There alſo arifes from it a two-fold ſatisfaction. 
The firſt is, that which is communicated to others, 
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W whoſe welfare and happineſs will ſo much depend 
EZ upon your OWN behaviour: And the other is, that 
Lhich you will receive yourſelves, from the conſci- 
oufneſs of having performed your part with rectitude 
and decorum. | | 
| To be obedient daughters, faithful wives, and pru- 
dent mothers; to be uleful in the affairs of a houſe; 
to ve ſenſible companions, and affectionate friends, 
are, without doubt, the principal objects of female 
duty. Ihe accompliſhments, therefore, which you 
ſhould acquire, are thoſe that will contribute to ren. 
der you {erviceable in domeitic, and agreeable in ſo- 
cial life. | > 

The principal duties of domeſtic life have been al- 
ready recommended. I have only to add thoſe which 
reſpect your ſex in the character of the miſtreſs of 
a family, and which I but {lightly mentioned in a 
former Lecture. | | 

Domeſtic economy 1s a female duty, and not of 
the leaſt importance. It requires judgment as well 
as attention, to provide for the exigencies of a family, 
and conduct the different branches of expence on a. 
proper ſcale. In theſe particulars, reſpect ſhould be 
hid to a variety of circumſtances, ſuch as, income, 
the permanency of it, the number of children, local 
| ſituation, and rank of life. For though there ſhould 
be a large fortune, yet vo excuſe will juſtify acts of 
walte and extravagince : But where it is (mall, the 
ſtricteſt frugality is abſolutely neceſſary ; ſince with- 
out it, ruin and inſolvency muſt be the conſequence« 

In the article of expence, prudence is requilite, to 
avoid, on the one hand the ill effects of profuſion ; 
and to eſcape, on the other, the odium of a niggard- 
ly meanneſs. To manage this branch with circum- 
Ipetion, it would be neceſſary to proceed by ſome 
ſtated rule; which rule ought ever to be in propor- 
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tion to the ſum, which is appropriated to the contin- 
gencies of ihe Houle. Ihe art of ex pending money 
with œconomy is not wn be attained without ome care 
and thought ; becauſe by making yourſelves acquaint. 
ed with the Prices and quality of hoſe article, I 
which you will have occaſion to purchaſe, and with this 
the proper cenſumption in your own families, you Hof li 
will be leſs liable to impoſitions. | An 

To order a table . 2 frugality, and. vet with z ew 
eertain degree of elegance, without exceſs or parſi- upp 
mony, is that happy medium, which will do honour nen 
to the judgment of her, who has adopted it. Ty 1 
cover it profuſely and expenſiv ely requires but little a pr 
ſkill» Good management conſiſts in furniſhing it lt s 
with what is ſufficietit, but yet with propriety, and at ¶ you 
the ſame time, with no unneceſſary colt The lat» of 
ter will give more Erin and redound more to men 
the praiſe of her, who has had the direction of it, WM for 
than the former; becauſe, taſte may be diſplayed dis, 
without great Expence : And where little economy ner 
is obſerved in this article, it may be productive of Wh it v 
much miſchief you 

This branch of houfehold buſineſs is adjuſted by req 
two different modes of payment. The one, by buy. will 
ing the articles required with ready money; the o. be c 
ther by paying the tradeſmen employed, at certain Wi prod 


ſtated periods. The firſt is the molt advantantageons ] 
method ; becauſe, in general, things are bought both may 
better in their kind, and at a cheaper rate, if paid Wl dat 
for at the time of purchaſe. You would aſſo, by the h; 
means of it, be more regularly acquainted with the Net! 
amount of your expence, if YOu ſhould make 2 regu- req 
lar entry of d:{b: rſements and you would likewiſe con. 


* 4 
AY il 
4 


know the prices of the ſev eral commodities you have 
bought. | 
If the other plan ſhould be adopted, which, in 
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me inſtances, is, perhaps, unavoidable, be punctual, 
vevertheleſs, in diſcharhing your debts. Let your 
bills be delivered regularly to you, and as regularly 
pad. For it is not reaſonable, that a tradeſman 


9 hould give long credit, without putting an advance 
int. Noupon his goods, by way of intereſt. Beſides, if you 
le WH ould not be able to pay a bill at the proper time, 
vith this inability muſt proceed from too expenſive a ſtile 
you WY of living ; or from ſome neglect and miſmanagement : 
And you will find it leſs in your power to anſwer the 
h + WE demand, at the expiration of a long period, if the 
lie applies of caſh, appropriated to houſehold diſburſe- 
our ments, are regularly received by you. | 
To To keep a journal of the expenditure of money, is 
tile Na practice, which has been frequently recommended. 
> it It will be a guide to you, as to the regulation of, 
dat WW your expences. You can refer to it for the ſolution 
late of any doubts, or for making a comparatis? ſtate- 
e 10 ment of the expences of one year with another, or 
It, bor diſcovering the amount of any particular claſs of 
yed Wi diſburſements, It will alſo ſatisfy you as to the man- 
Wy ner in which any given ſum has been laid out; and 
2 of WW it will be the means of ſatisfying others to whom 
you woald with.to render an account, or who may 
| by require it. In this part of your domeſtic duty, you 
1Uy* WF vill experience the utility of arithmetic ; and will 
e 0. be convinced, that you were not taught it, but for a 
tall Wl prectical purpoſes 
OUS | have already remarked, that economy and taſte 
oth may be united in furniſhing a table. It will be the 
paid Wh duty of the miſtreſs of the family to preſide at it; 
the which office will be gracefully performed by a woman 
the er oſs, politeneſs aud affability. But where theſe 
gu- requiſites are wanting, ſhe will appear aukward and 
wie i coninſ:d. To be equally attentive to her gueſts, and 
lave 


0 juin with them ia ſprightly converſation, is a be- 
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haviour proper to be obſerved on theſe occafions 
and they will retire well ſatisfied from a repaſt, which 
has been ſeaſoned with courteſy and reſpe&t. 
Your female fervants, likewiſe, will demand ſome 
fare of your attention. Think not, becauſe of their 
inferiority in point of ſtation, that they are unwor. 
thy of your care. You ought to inſpect their mori 
conduct, as well as their manual labour. In what. 
ever particulars they are ignorant, you ſhould inſtrut 
them, and you ſhould be aſſiduous in introducing thoſe 


methods of order and economy, which you would 


with to have eſtabliſhed. The inequality that is be. 
twixt you muſt not make you forget, that it is not 
nature, but the neceſſary ſubordinations of life, which 
have cauſed this diſtinction. Faithful and honeſt de. 
pendants may be regarded as humble friends; who, 
in return for their ſervices of diligence and integrity, 


will expect from you civility and kindneſs. A haugh. 


ty manner of addreſſing and commanding them, is not 
only in itſelf repugnant to female mzekneſs and deli- 


cacy, but will excite in them a ſpirit of contumacy, 


and an indifference, whether they pleaſe you or not. 
You may be aſſured, that the leſs imperious you are, 
the more you will be obeyed. They will ſerve you, 
not through fear, but love. And when they find you 
ready to aſſiſt them with your advice, to promote 
their welfare, and to render them contented with 
their ſtation, they will reſpe&t you, they will be 
afraid of offending, and they will feel an intereſt in 
your concerns. Do not reprehend their faults with 
aſperity, nor deſpair of reformation, where you find 
a corrigible temper. Accuſtom them to reaſonable 


reproof. Pe not haſty in giving your orders; nor 


break out into guſts of paſſion if they are diſobeyed- 
You may make them ſenſible of your diſpleaſure 
without the noiſe of clamorous rebuke, or any other 
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external emotions of anger. You ſhould encourage 
hem by your approbation of what is done well; and 
you may ſufficiently mark your diſapprobation of 
what is not {o, with quietneſs and complacency, 

To be always quarrelling with domeſtics, is a cer- 
tain ſign of a freiful, peeviſh, or iraſcible diſpoſition. 
If tkole miſtreſſes, whom they ſerve, expect to ſee 
them free from human frailties, they expect to ſee 
what is not in themſelves The behaviour of meni- 
als will oſten depend upon the treatment they receive 
from thoſe, in whoſe ſervice they are, provided their 
temper is not habitually bad. But when we invari- 
ably obſerve the ſame kind of family contention, and 
perpetually hear of mutual complaints and diſhkes, 
whatever changes may have taken place, we may 
then be aſſured, that thoſe who govern are more cul- 
pable, than thoſe who are governed. To avoid this 
reproach, you mult learn betimes to command your 
paſſions, to praiſe a civil behaviour, to be kind, 
courteous and affable ; by ſuch a conduct you will 
make thoſe happy, who may be in ſubjection to your 
power, Always remember, that inhumanity and op- 
preſſion are the never failing attendants of tyranny. 
There requires ſome judgment in knowing how to 
| procure obedience ; which they will beſt ſucceed in, 
wao have practiſed obedience themſelves. In the 
choice of domeſtics, have particular regard to honeſ- 
ty, diligence and ſobriety. But whatever virtues 
you will wiſh to find in them, let them find the ſame 
in you. A. good example will be the means of pre- 
ſerving them in a uniform courſe of regular life ; but 
a bad one may corrupt ihe beſt inclinations. A miſ- 
trels of a family ſhould not be ignorant of thoſe duties 
which are to be performed by ſervants, and ſhould 
make herſelf capable of judging, whether their re- 
ſpectiye taſks be properly executed. | 
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The utility of order and punctuality is viſible in 
every department of life. In that alrcady mention. 
ed, it is evidently to be ſeen, by the neatneſs and 
cleanline ſs which prevail, in the furniture and apart. 
ments of the houſe; and in the regularity, with 
which the buſineſs of it is conducted through every 
branch, and by every member cf the family: But i 
would be particularly beneficial to the miſtreſs of it, 
to appropriate certain hours for the inſpection «f 
houſehold. affairs; which might be fo diſtinguiſhed 


from the reſt of her time, as to enable her to tran, w 
act her domeſtic duties at proper ſeaſons, withar | 
creating any embarraſſment, or interrupting her in the g. 
intervals applied to ſociety or retirement. 4 
In order to maintain your impertance in domeſtic WM a 
life, and diſcharge with conſiſtency its reſpective com. ;.. 
cerns, when the management and conduct of houſe. ;:.. 
hold affairs ſhould be committed to your care, it vil .. 
be requiſite that you ſhould then diſcard the levity q n. 
youth, and acquire a ſteadineſs and uniformy of be. f 
haviour. | " Ev 
Apply ycurſelves, when young, to the œconom 5 
of a houſe, Perhaps ſome of you may be fo circun- Wi .:. 
ſtanced, as ſoon to be called upon for the exerciſe (e. 
your {kill and judgment in this particular. Bi .,:, 
ſhould you be ſo happy as not to be deprived of m- tue 
ternal inſtruction, avail yourſelves of the oppertunij i One- 
which will then offer, of receiving every poſſible i. in: 
formation; and, be ready and willing, not only t of 
learn, but alſo to affiſt. This will ſoon qualify jou pre 
to undertake the ſole management of family concerts il der 
ſhould it be required; or ſhould a change of cond FE 
tion render it abſolutely neceſſary. You are then 088 . 
conſider yourſelves as preſiding over the whole; and Po, 


directing all the ſubordinate parts. If you ſhould be ind 
attentive obſervers of ſuch as have acquitted the- per 
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le in | 
Won. Bl (1 ves in this ſphere with prudence and method, you 
S and will never be at a loſs, how to act yourſelves. Thoſe 


Part. under your direction, perceiving; that you are not on- 
with i ly competeat to the talk. of governing a family, but 


ever) are diſpoſed to conduct it upon principles of frugality 
But it and order, will be careful in the diſcharge of their 
of 0 reſpective duties: Becauſe they will have diſcern- 
on 0 


ment enough to ſee, that you can not only diſcove- 
neglect in the execution of them, but allo would not 
overlook any inſtances of {loth or extravagance, 

The male and female ſex have each their reſpective 
department, It might be humiliating in the former, 
to ſuperintend the ceconomy of the table, to direct the 
affairs of the kitchen, or to ſcrutinize the conduct of 
emale ſervants; but it is by no means beneath the 
dignity of the ladies. When thus employed, they 
are acting in the province for which nature deſigned. 
them as being adapted to that domeſtic way of life, 
tor which their conſtitutions are fo delicately framed. 
Every man, whatever be his profeion, is amenable 
to enquiry, and to reptoof, if he be remiſs in the diſ- 
charge of his duty. Could you, then, expect to eſcape 
cenſure, ſhould you be inattentive to thoſe offices, 
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. watch are required of you? To your ſex is entruſted 
: 5 the management of houſehold concerns. If yon thould 
tum neglect this charge, through indolence; or conduct it 
Je i- 5 - - . 


improperly, through the want of knowledge, inſtead 
of being uleful to the family over which you are to 
Frelide, you would only create confuſion and diſor- 
der. Your ſervants would treat you with diſre- 
ect; and would even diſobey your commands. In 
fat a ſituation how contemptible muſt you appear! 
Keduced to this mortification, you would be degraded 
indeed. Not ſo, by executing the duties which ap- 
Fertam to the character you will aſſume; this will be 
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& far from demeaning You, chat it will Frocure-yor 


both honour and eſteem. th 
I ſhalt conclude this lecture with an extract fron \W 

the deſcription of a gcod wife, by the author of the th 

Economy of II Wa Life. = 
[ « She preſideth in the houſe, and there is peace; be 
1 ſhe commandeth with Judgment, and is obeyed.” Wi 
{| “She arilcth in the morning, ſhe conſiders her yo 
I affairs, and appointcth to every one their proper ju 
7 bu Gneſs, oa 
' . The care of her fanuly 1s her whole delight; all 
4 to that alone ſhe applieth her ſtudy; and elegance of 
q with irupality is ſeen in her manſtons.” th 
4 in 
þ A 
5 = 
ll | th 
1] be 
6 That works of ingenuity and elegance are paꝛrtieu- 5 
[i 9 Why becoming in your ſex, aud that the ſtudy of them 80 
is © ovuyht to enter into female education as much as pol- 5 
|; *? 1: be. all, I thins, are agreed.“ I 
9 Dr. Fordyci. kak 
[i = = DIES ; ————— fo 
q\ er 
| th 
1 1 HAVE . explained to you, hat are the tit 
| 1 roper offices and e: aploymew s of the female ſex- | 
| all now proceed to recommend to you thoſe I to 
f compliſhments, which will be either neceſſary, ot On 
{ greeable. 5 ac 
[ The firft 1 ſhall mention is needle work; the knov- te 
if ledge of which, as applying chiefly to domeſtic affairs pl 
| is abſolutely requiſite. This art may be divided into in 

the uleful and the ornamental. 
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The uſeful part is attended with ſo many advan- 


var tages, and is at the ſame time ſo comprehenſive, 

that it is needleſs for me to enlarge upon the ſubject. 
ron Wuether you confine it to your own dreſs; or whe- 
the ther you extend it to that of a family, over which you 

may poſſibly preſide, an acquaintance with it forms a 
8 very efſential part of female education: Becauſe you 

will not only be able to render great aſſiſtance, by 
ber your own application, but you will alſo be ſkilful 
25 jadges of the performance of others. 

The knowledge of this branch of needle work is 

bt; alſo requitite on the principle of frugality; for if your 
mee 


circumitances ſhould be too 'contined, to employ either 
the ſeamſtreſs or the milliner, you will then have it 
in your power to appear with decency, at a ſmall ex- 
pence, by your own labour. 

Ornamental needle work will furniſh you with: 
the means of employing your vacant hours innocent- 
ly and perhaps profitably. Your anceſtors have left. 
behind them laſting monuments of their {kill and in- 
duſtry in this art. But works of tapeſtry will be re- 
garded, by our modern ladies, as taſks which require 
too much time and attention; or as fit only for thoſe 
ho, in Catholic countries, have retreated from the 
world. Though the manners of the preſent age are 
ſo much changed from thoſe of the laſt, yet the ex- 
erciſe of the needle, at proper intervals, is graceful in 
che female ſex; and is well adapted to their conſtitu- 


the tions and ſedentary life. 

1 Ihe Spectator, who devoted ſeveral of his papers 
155 to che uſe and inſtruction of the female ſex; has, in 
or one of his numbers, made ſome obſervations on this 

W. zccompliſhment. The ſubject is introduced by a let- 

178, why addreſled to him from an elderly lady, who com- 

5 plains, that her two nieces ſpent much of their time 


in gadding abroad; that dreſs, play and viſits were 
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the ſhades and proves planted by themſelves; or in 


tion to corcern herſelf with the affairs of others. 
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their chief employment; and that they retired to reſ 
at night, fatigued with doing nothing. She remark 
that thoſe hours, which, in this age, are diſſipated in 
the manner already mentioned, were engaged in her 
time, in working beds and chairs for the family. She 
informs him, that ſhe had plied her needle for fifty 
years, with equal pleaſure and ſatisfaction; and that 
ſhe is grieved to ſee her young flighty relations ſip. 
ping their tea for a whole afternoon, in a room hung 
round by the induſtry of their progenitors. She con. 
cludes by deſting him to recommend the laudable art 
of embroidery. The arguments offered in its favour 
by the Spectator, are theſe; It muſt,” ſays he, © be 
a delight ful entertainment to the fair ſex, to pals ther 
time in imitating fruits and flowers; and tranſplanting 
all the beauties of nature into their own dreſs ; or 
raiſing a new creation in their cloſets and apartments 
How plealing is the amuſement of walking among 


ſurveying heroes {lain by their needle! Here they 
may induige their fancy in rural landſcapes, and in 
pourtraying the innocence and felicity of the pa. 
toral age.“ | 

He alſo recommends this female art from another 
motive, which indeed, may be called a moral one 
that it relieves the fair practitioners of it from tae 
horrid cuſtom of ſcandal; and from other. inactive 
ſcenes of life. A lady, who exerciſes her genius, in 
theſe works of fancy, has neither leiſure nor inclina- 


A third reaſon is, the advantage ariſing to a fam!- 
ly, where theſe ingenious arts are encouraged. ! his 
way of life, if adopted by our modern females, would 
not only prevent them from running into expences 
but would afford them, at the ſame time, an actual 
improvement. ; 
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ret To what has been obſerved I would add, that em- 
ark WW broidery ſerves likewiſe to exerciſe the imagination, 
chin and correct the taſte. It is connected with drawing 
1 her WW and deſign; therefore, thoſe who would excel in it, 
She muſt not be ignorant of the principles of the fine arts. 


fifty To hade with ſkill, and to imitate nature, require 


that I dome knowledge of colours; the blending and diſpo- 


; ip. ing of which, fo as to produce an exact reſemblance, 
dung and to pleaſe the eye, by thoſe nice gradations, which 
con. may be exhibited from various dies, is no ſmall effort 


e art WW of female genius. : 


your It may allo be obſerved, in recommendation of 


„ebe WW: his art, that there are a great many of your ſex, 


her who live by the needle; ſo that here is a reſource to | 


ting WW thoſe, who are acquainted with the uſe of it, if the 
- or WE misfortunes and viciſſitudes of life ſhould reduce them 


ents co diſtreſs. . Bus ſuppoſing, that your ſituation ſhould 


zong de ſuch as not to require much application to needle 


r in work, yet by being acquainted with its ſeveral 


they branches, your will be more competent to direct others 


din cho may be employed under you- But abſtracted: 
pal- from every other confideration, the exerciſe of the 


needle will ſerve to fill up many of the vacant hours 
ther WW of life. + | 

e- may be further remarked, that this qualification 
the s neither mean nor degrading. It is an ornament to 
give „men, even of the higheſt rank. You ſurely will 


„ 10 rot think it an humiliating employment, when I in- 


ina rm you; that the firſt lady in this kingdom, not on- 
| ly amuſes herſelf with this art, but has alſo inſtituted 
mi- bind of academy for its further progreſs and im- 
This brovement. | | 

ould WW Anongſt the ancients it was conſidered as an ac- 
ces, BN 01 lhn=ent, by no means to be difpenſed with in 
tual we female ſex. With. them. the loom and the diſtaff 
| Vere allo in great repute; and, as the women were 
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dent and induſtrious wife: * She ſeeketh wool and 
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much confined at home, they had great leiſure ani 
opportunity for this kind of work. | 
Solomon gives the following deſcription of a pry. 


Thü 
no. 
1 


flax, and worketh willingly with her hands ;” tha “ 


is, if the ordering and inſpecting of houfehold ma. 
ters ſhould not be ſufficient to employ all her time, yet 
ſhe will not ſuffer herſelf to be idle. * She layeth 
her hands to the ſpindle, and her hands hold the dif. 
taff. She thinks it no diſparagement to her to en- 
ploy her fingers in the art of weaving and ſpinning; 
for by her own diligence and ſkill, She maketh her. 
ſelf coverings of tapeſtry, and her clothing is ſilk ant 
purple.” She prepares the elegant and ornaments 
as well as the uſeful parts of dreſs. Theſe being tle 
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appear with more ſplendour than others of the ſam 
fortune, who are at the expence, not only of pu 
chaſing all the materials, but alſo of having then 
wrought, and made into garments. Your ſex ſhoull 
be rather ambitious of preparing, as much as poſlibk, 
the articles of your dreſs. You would certainly ver 


; le c. 
them with more pleaſure, and, out of reſpect to yout MN 
own labour, would be careful in preſerving theme rip 
They would, at the ſame time, recommend your s . 


genuity and application. 

The Grecian ladies of antiquity, even thoſe in el 
vated ſituations, employed their leiſure hours in em 
broidery and other works. Penelope, the wife 0 
Ulyſſes, paſſed her time, during the long abſence 
her huſband, in weaving. Homer deſcribes hers 
mixing the variegared thread, and forming the a 
mated figures. Ihete was a cuſtom, which previl 
ed in Greece, of honouring the funerals of the dee 
with the fineſt pieces of weaving and embroiderj. 
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ne {hcet for Laertes, her huſband's father. | 

Homer, in deſcribing the robe of Ulyſſes, takes 
gtics of rhe figures with which it was embroidered-: 
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In the rich woof, a hound Moſaic drawn, 

Bore in full Riretch. and ſeiz'd a dappled fawn: 

Deep in the neck, his fangs indent their hold, 
Tracy AQ 4 " SS 5 25 ; 2 Ve 

Trey pant and ſtruggle in the moving gold“. 


Whence it appears, that this art was known in the- 
arly ages of the world; and perhaps was in greater 
erfection than at preſent» Homer frequently extols 
he Grecian embroidery, Antinous, ſays he, pre- 
ented Penelope with a mantle moſt beautifully em- 
roidered ; the colours being ſhaded with great ſkill, 
ind moſt admirably blendedy. - | 
1 A late traveller ꝙ into Greece, obſer ves, that the. 
Mull ies of that country are as induſtrious as in the time 
ble df the ancients. He remarks, that there are large 
0oms appropriated to the miſtreſs of the houſe, for 

1e coaveniency of carrying on works of embroidery. 
vith her attendants» This correſponds with che de- 
Kription given by Terence, a Latin poet, in one of 
bis Comedies, which are a faithful copy of Grecian 
zanners. A valet, being ſent by his maſter with a 
ellige to a lady, thus repreſents the ſiiuation in 
which he found. her. At my arrival,” ſays hez 
I diſcovered the fair one engaged with the moſt 
* ſtadivus application; finiſhing a piece of embroide- 
ry; and drefſed in mournful attire, on account of 
p « recent death in the family.“ | | 
Embroidery, he alſo remarks, is the conſtant em- 
D 9yMent of the Greek women; and it is to them wa 


* Poje's Odyſſey, B. 19. V. 265. 
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Thus Penclope employed herſelf in preparing a wiud- 
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are indebted for this art. It was, likewiſe, confider. 
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ed by the men, as a female accompliſhment. Thu 
Agamemnon, contending with Achilles for the po. 
eſſion of the beautiful Bryſeis, cries out, in the 


14 
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ank 


warmth of their diſputes “ 1 would prefer her eva Je 
& to Clytemneſtra my queen; neither is the inferig 5 
& to her in beauty, or fine works.“ * 
That this art was practiſed by the Orientals, an 5 
that it was very ancient, appear alſo from the {crip. 4 
tures, Thus in Judges“, it is faid—** Have thy 3 
not ſped? Have they not divided the prey? To $8" © 
ſera a prey of divers colours of divers colours oil" © 
needle work on both ſides, meet for the necks d ih 
them, that take the Ipoil.” os 
The Plalmiſty, in deſcribing the celebration d _ 
the marriage of Solomon with the daughter of Pha. 2a 
raoh king of Egypt, gives this account of her drek ay 
and appearance: =_ 
„Ihe king's daughter is all glorious wide; her _ 
clothing is of wrought gold. b 8 
& She ſhall be bectglis unto the king, in raiment or 
of needle work,” 3 
The productions of the needle were in high eſteen, . 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The ladies of her court kk 
employed their time in ex cerciſing their fingers in thi a 0 
art, or in ſpinning ſilk. Though they were the 2. X 
tendants of a queen, yet they did not neglect dome. A 
tic qualifications; theſe had their due weigh int 
in forming what was then conſidered an accompliſ 3 
ed woman. They underſtood, ſay the writers 0 IT 
that age, the art of cookery and diſtillation ; and welt ha 
very expert in whatever relates to the conveniend 1 
and ornaments of dreſs, or the furniture of the hole * 
Our modern ladies may, probably, ridicule theſe at * 


* Chap, 5 9 Pſalm 45s 
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nated practices, as fit only for ſuch as are deſtined 
5 act in the humble character of houſe wives. But 
to convince them, that their judgments are wrong in 
lis inftance, I ſhall only obſerve, that the ladies of 
ink and fortune, in the period already mentioned, 
aid much attention to the cultivation of their minds; 
aud were better acquainted with ancient learning, 
than the women are at preſent. 
From what has been ſaid on the antiquity and 
nſeſulneſs of needle work, it cannot be denied, that 
It is a domeſtic accompliſhment, abſolutely neceſſary 
in the female ſex. But in praiſing its excellency, I 
would not have it inferred, that this branch of edu- 
cation is ſo | important, as, in a manner, to ſuperſede 
every other; an opigion, however, which is enter- 
jon d tained by ſome; who, if their daughters can uſe the 
Ph. needle with dexterity, are very indifferent reſpecting 
dre erery other attainment. And in regard to works of 
embroidery, they ſhould be conſidered as ornamental 
more than uſeful; but principally as expedient in 
filling up thoſe leiſure hours, which ſome may proba- 
bly enjoy. The great art, then, conſiſts in blendin 
what is neceſſary with what is agreeable. There 
cannot, I confeſs, be a more pleaſing fight, than to 
ſee a circle of young ladies, buſily employed in inge- 
nious works, whilſt one of them 1 is reading aloud to 
x. af the reſt. 
ad And here I cannot help remarking what appears 
eiche be a defect in female education; and that is, the 
lil inſtructing of girls in thoſe trifling arts, where the 
rs of necdle is not employed; and in others, no leſs ſuper- 
went . ones, where it is; becauſe they are, in general, 
_ te him of = moment, ſoon become unfaſhionable, 
we” 7 are laid aſide; fo that, when they leave ſchool, 
** it is but ſeldom that they employ themſelves in thoſe 
| vorks, which they have ſpent much time to learn. 
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But admitting the ingenuity of them, ſome'regard 
ſhould be had to the circumſtances of the parents, and 
probable future deſtination of their daughters. If 
ther” {ituation, in point of fortune, ſhould be ſuch, 3 
to afford them frequent opportunities of exerciſing 
their genius in works of fancy, they may then with 
propriety be inſtructed in them; but if the contrary 
jhould be the caſe, it muſt ſurely be more prudent h be. 
have them taught uſeful arts, ſuch as may qualify ple: 
them for thoſe houſehold employments which they W"** 
will hereafter be engaged in. | min 
Having thus conſide red the domeſtic duties of the ligh 
female ſex, and the inſtruction which is neceſſary to dent 
qualify them for the diſcharge of thoſe duties, I ſhall litio1 
conclude this lecture with a few {light remarks on It w 
thoſe branches of education, which may be called or. in it 
namental. | | | quire 
The firſt I ſhall take notice of is the art of drawing. will 
This, as I have already obſerved, may be uſeful inen 
improving the female taſte with reſpect to drels; taugh 
ſome parts of which depend upon thoſe outlines or the n 
patterns which are ſketched by the pencil. Theſe when 
are the originals which are-afterwards to be imitated But 
by the needle; and the more perfe& they are, the tis ſ 
more beautiful will be the copies. Drawing is alſo Lurdit 
an elegant accompliſhment ; and where there is a nan 


em 
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tural inclination for deſigning, you will have recourſe Nor c. 

to it with pleaſure, and it may prevent you from and u 

miſemploying your leiſure hours. This part of edu; 13 
cation, therefore, is not unworthy the attention n 1 
the female ſex : But Rouſſeau*, with reſpect to theme, a: 

has preſcribed limiss to the practice of this art:“ th t 
would not have them,” ſays he, „apply themſelegi*es | 

to landſcapes, much leſs to portrait painting It M ortan 
| | | 0 an e 
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{cient for them to deſign foliages, fruits, flow- 
ers, drapery, and whatever is capable of giving an 
embelliſhment to dreſs; and to draw a pattern af- 
ter their own fancy, when they cannot meet with 
one to their 11king.?? 

Muſic is alſo a polite accompliſhment : and may 
be conſidered as one of the moſt agreeable arts of 
pleaſing practifed by the fair ſex. When the ſpin- 
net or harpſichord 1s touched by thoſe, who have a 
mind and ear formed for harmony, the moſt de- 
JIightful ſounds may be produced, and correſpon- 
dent emotions excited. But without the prediſpo- 
tions already mentioned, 1t will be toil and labour; 
it will be a mechanical exertion, taſteleſs and infipid 
in its effects. As the acquiſition of muſical ſkill re- 
quires much time and application, thoſe females 
will make but little proficiency, who have not ſuf- 
cent leiſure to practiſe the leſſons which are 
taught them. But it often happens, that when 
the maſter is gone, the leſſons are forgotten; and 
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Theſe heben they leave ſchool the inſtrument is rejected. 
itated But a good ear is To neceſſary for improvement in 


this ſcience, that without it, it is a manifeſt ab- 
lurdity to impoſe on children a taſk, which they 
an neither perform with pleaſure to themſelves, 
or credit to their teachers. It is a waſte of time, 
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1 frond uſcleſs expenditure of money. 
f edu Tae laſt ornamental accompliſhment I ſhall men- 
ion en is dancing. This may be called: a perſonal 


one, as it reſpects the figure, and has no connection 

Fith the mind» In the preſent age, whatever re- 

fates to the exterior manners is conſidered as im- 

portant; though, perhaps, this opinion is carried 

va excels; It is neceſſary, however, that the im- 

Mo7ement of the perſon ſhould have its due ſhare 
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of attention; and, indeed, this part of education a; 
now become ſo general, as not to be diſpenſed with, 
Dancing, under proper regulations, may be inno- 
cent and uſeful. But let me remind you, my 
young audience, of its principal defign ; which ls, 
to improve the attitude of the body, and render the 
gait eaſy and graceful. Without this outward po- 
liſb, your deportwent would be aukward; in com- 
pany a filly baſhfulneſs might confuſe you; and an 
addreſs or appearance inelegant might expoſe you 
to 2 more than general obſervation, with no other 
deſign, perhaps, than to ridicule the ruſticity of 
your manners. You would be liable alſo to the 6 
mortification of being excluded from the dance, if n 
that amuſement be the object of the meeting, be. if * © 
cauſe you were not qualified to join in it. 
But having ſaid this, I would allo remark, that 
you are not inſtructed in this art, that it mipht be 
an inducemeut to you to run to all public places 
whereſoever there be an aflembly of perſons met for 
the ſake of dancing. In this reſpe& prudence and 
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moderation are neceſſary. . The characters and e 
manners of the company are to be previouſly conſ- of 
dered-. If theſe are irreproachable, the utmoſt de- 427 
cency and politeneſs may be expected; the greatell = 
decorum and regularity will be obſerved ; and the * 
time of departure will not be unreaſonably delayed. 
All midnight routs are to be avoided, as well as = 


thoſe parties, where you are not under the eye ot 
your friends; and where the profeſſed deſign of the f 
meeting is to enjoy a kind of unreſtrained feſtiviij. 
At ſuch aſſemblies danger is to be apprehended ; is 
improper freedoms may be taken. _ 

Dancing ſhould likewiſe be confidered as afford- 
ing you that Kind of exerciſe, which you ſeem e 


of the body. 
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require more than the other ſex ; becauſe your em- 


ployments are more ſedentary, and your amuſe- 
meats leſs athletic. 
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© Young women are uſually ambitious of nothing 
„ more than to be admired for their perſons, their drels, 


or their trivial accompliſhments, 
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CONCLUDED my laſt le care. with a few obſerva- 
las on What may be called a perſonal accompliſh- 
ment, as it has reſpect only to the graceful attitudes 
Beauty and dreſs are two objects, 
Waich claim, in general, a conſiderable ſhare of fe- 
male attention; and being of an exterior nature, 
cem more immediately connected with the ſubject 
uit mentioned. I ſhall, thereſore, give you ſome 
cations concerning thaw. previous to my remarks on 
tae portion of literature which! it is neceſſary for wo- 
en to acquire. 

F* was an obſervation of an ancient Roman Philo- 
ſopner“, that there are two ſorts of beauty in the 
world; one of which conſiſts of charms and ſweet- 
nels; the other, of gracefulneſs and majeſty. The 
former of theſe, ſays he, ſhould be left to the wo- 


lien ; the latter are more applicable to the men. 
* Cicero, 


1 


longs to your ſex. This is not only a natural deſir, 
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It muſt be allowed, that the art of pleaſing he, 


but you ſeem to be particularly endued with thok 
powers, which are neceſlary to its gratification. Th 
beauty of the perſon, improved alſo by the embellift 
ments of dreſs, is an attraction too faſcinating to he 
overlooked. Your ſex were formed to pleaſe andy 
captivate ; but, at the ſame time, it is expedient that 


you ſhould know the extent of your influence, ini va, 
what manner it ſhould be directed, and what are to 
proper objects. Without ſome inſtructions in thel So 
points, you might imbibe an early notion, that h ner 
cauſe nature has been profuſe in external gra ty 
is, therefore, unneceſſary for you to cultivate tk 
which are internal, and which reſpect the mind, . 
the former do the perſon. But this would be a f. (:!; 
tal prejudice ; as will appear from ſome conlder-WM 11 
tions 1 intend to offer, leſt ſo miſtaken an opinion ge- 
ſhould be cheriſhed at an age, dedicated to improve a: 
ment; when the underſtanding is to be informed, Bl fro 
and the affections of the heart corrected. | 
To pleaſe, and to practiſe the arts of pleaſing, are, +: 
in effect, two different things. The firſt may be ext 
called merely paſſive. Beauty alone will gain admi-W de. 
ration. But to pleaſe, by manners and converf- fer 
tion, independent of exterior form, has ſomething th: 
more active in its nature, and muſt proceed from ef 
mind animated by thought or ſentiment. The im- 
preſſions made by the one will be of ſhort duration; 
the influence of the others will be as permanent 4 
life itſelf. And when the former is neglected, and 
perhaps decayed, the latter will be equally objects 1 
eſteem. | 3 | an 
The deſire of approbation is natural to both ſexes; Wl t!: 
but the paths by which men acquire it, are debarred Pa 
from the women. Theſe are, therefore, obliged o 1: 
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fecl, it through other channels; by the graces of the 
perſon ; by a cheerful temper ; by a chaſte and lively 
converſation ; and by a mild and gentle behaviour. 
Yet, notwithſtanding the neceſſary concurrence of 
all theſe, it ſeems to be the general wiſh of the ladies 
to excel in beauty. This inclination is illuſtrated by 
the ancient mythologiſts in the well known ſtory of 
the contention of the three goddeſſes, Juno, Miner- 
va, and Venus, for the prize, which was to be given 
to her whom Paris adjudged to be the handſomeſt. 
So that power and. wiſdom, of which Juno and Mi- 
nerva were emblems, diſputed the. palm with beau « 
ty itſelf, of which Venus was the goddeſs» 

But the female, who has no other recommenda- 
on than a fine face or gracefu] form will find her- 
ſelf difappointed in the end. She, who builds all her 
merit on the poſſeſſion of what is ſuperficial and fu 
gacious, will devote her whole regards to this idol; 
and her manners and affections will receive a tincture 
from the object of her idolatry. T 

Vanity is the offspring-of ſelf- admiration; and the 
woman, who is in love with her own perſon, will 
expect the ſame partiality from others. There is no 
doubt but a train of admirers will follow her and of- 
fer her the incenſe of flattery. This is a compliment 
that has ever been paid to beauty. But the language 
ef truth, and that of compliment, is different. For 


beauties, like princes, from their very youth, 
Ate perfect ſtrangers to the voice of truth. 


On this ſubject the poets have exhauſted all tlie 
lowers of rhetoric ; and have ranſacked both art 
and nature for ſimilies and compariſons. - But do 
theſe poctic effuſions flow from the heart? Is the 


A my. 


banegyriſt fincere in his declarations? Are all his 
Votetatio.is Of. eternal conſtancy to be believed ? 
1 2 
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Does he feel all thoſe horrors which he deſcribes 
on the ſuppolition of being lighted ? Is he really 
_ expiring if frowns and baniſhment are his lot? Be. 
lieve me, the whole is farcical. All theſe declg. 
mations and incidents may ſerve to animate the 
dramatic ſcene, or amplify the ſtory of the novel. 
iſt; but, in real life, are too romantic to- be met 
with. Can you ſuppoſe that a tranſient glance will 
rivet the affections of the beholder, or procure 
permanent eſteem? The reverſe of this is much of. 
tener the effect; though the unhappy fair one, 
| blinded by vanity, ſees not through the artificial 
1 diſguiſe» It is the province of poets to flatter beau. 
10 ty; in which their deſign is more to diſplay their 
| own wit, than to celebrate the charms of any fa- 

| yourite Sachariſſa; who is more frequently an ima- 
bf ginary than a real being. 

| The herd of flatterers, who crowd the levee of and 
| beanty, and attend the favourite female from place ¶ tua 
| to place, are, in general, the moſt triſling claſs lh fic 
amongſt the human ſpecies ; whoſe preſence would ple. 
be inſufferable to a woman, who makes a proper con 
eſtimate of both perſonal and mental qualifications em 
They are, therefore, the inſeparable attendants of WM by 
the ignorant, the vain and the haughty beauty ; WM ix 
over whom ſhe exercifes a ſort of tyranny ; and by anc 
acting, as it were, the coquet, ſhe drives from her Bl pr: 
the ſenſible and judicious ; ſhe procures the efteem Wil dy 
of no one, but excites the jealouſy and detraction of Wl «ec 


many. | {on 
Yet as beauty, independent of intellectual acquire th) 
ments and agreeable” diipoſitions, is ſufficient to Bn © 
draw within the ſphere of its attraction ſome mene 
of different tempers and abilities from thoſe already wh 


- deſcribed, who are not inlenfible to the defects thi 
which accompany it, but who have too little gene- an 
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oſity to withdraw from her, whom they can ad- 
mire and yet not eſteem, it will follow, that with- 
out more diſcretion, than what females of this de- 
ſcription are generally poſſeſſed of, ſhe may fall a 


ſacrifice to the fair promiſes and flattering inſinua- 
Thus, that 


tions of theſe libertines in principle. 


on which ſhe ſo much prided herſelf, becomes, at 


laſt, the cauſe of unhappineſs and ſorrow. 

Beauty, then, is expoſed to temptations. Tt- 
draws a more than ordinary attention from the- 
world; and they, who poſſeſs it, are more liable to 


lattery and rudeneſs. But it often finds a protec- 


tor in pride itſelf, How mortifying then muſt it 
be to the haughty fair one, to perceive herſelf at- 
laſt neglected! She will perhaps wonder-at the cauſes. 
Her faithful monitor, the glaſs, will convince her, 
that beauty, like the gayeſt flower, will loſe its bloom. 


and fade. All the attempts of art will be ineffec- 


tual to preſerve it againſt the inroads of time. The 
fineſt complexion will become pallid; and the moſt 
What will: 
conſole her in ſuch a fituation as this, when her 
empire is diſſolved and her influence loſt ! Deſerted- 


pleaſing features loſe their ſymmetry. 


by her former admirers, and unpitied by her own 


lex, to what aſylum will ſhe fly from the world. 


and from herſelf! The horrors of ſolitude will op- 


W preſs her; and ſhe will have no internal reſources, 


by which ſhe may diſpel them. Thos does beauty 
deceive its very poſſeſſor, even more than the per- 


lon who is dazzled with it. 


The one may be ſen- 


ole of its inflaence for a time; but will, at laſt, 
contemplate it, without thoſe emotions he formerly 
experienced, unleſs there are more ſolid accompliſh- 


ments to ſecure an intereſt in his heart. 


The other, 


though in the wane, may expect the ſame adulation 
and attention as before. She may flatter herfſclt, 
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that her charms are ſtill flouriſhing ; but the negleg 
of the world will prove the contrary : and how ti. 
diculons will affeAation then appear! To be con. 
temptible in old age muit be mortifying indeed. 

Not ſo the female, who to the beauties of the 
perſon has added thoſe of the mind and temper, 
Wiſdom thus enſhrined. is rendered more reſpeQable, 
The licentious and the trifling dare. not approach. 
No forbidding airs will diive from her. company 

| thoſe who are formed. for. friendſhip and fociety, 

Beauty, embelliſhed by virtue and good ſenſe, muſt 
command our love and eſteem, A reflecting mind 
will give an additional luſtre to the eye. A heart 
improved by generous affections will contribute to 
diffuſe a move than ordinary ſweetneſs on the coun- 
tenance; but if the ruder paſſions have been ſuf. 
fered to. predominate, they will not fail to make 
ſome impreſſions on the face ; and in ſome meaſure, 
disfigure what nature had made fair. 

It were to be wiſhed, that your Sex would ſtudy 
the art of retaining, as well as attracting; then 
when beauty fails, the charms of the mind and 
temper would remain in their full force and vigour: 
For ſuch is their influence, that they will even 
render uglineſs agreeable» How much more then, 
muſt they increaſe the natural elegance of the per- 
lon ! | . 

And here let me caution you, my young audi 
encc, againſt that cuſtom, which is too prevalent 
at preſent, of uſing paints and coſmetics: Natural 
eauty will ever be more eſteemed than artificial; 

ſo that they, who adopt this practice, will aſlurcd 
ly fail in their deſign of gaining admiration : Be- 
cauſe, whatever they can ſay in its favour, it is doubi- 
leis an act of diſſimulation—it is hanging out falle 
eclcurs, iu onder to attract notice. "They, who abe 
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n the prime of life, can have no occaſion for ſuck 
auxiliaries, as no borrowed hue can equal the native 
colour of a youthful ſkin: And to them who are 
paſt their bloom, they can be of little uſe ; as no art 
can reſtore what time has taken away. Let us add. 
to this, the injurious conſequences of theſe applica- 
tions to health; and the neceſſity of continuing the 
deceit which has been once begun; becauſe the com- 
plexion in the morning is different from that in tae- 
eveninge | 

I ſhall now proceed to make a few obſervations on: 
dreſs, This ſubject may appear trivial; but from 
the influence it has, in general, on female manners, 
deſer ves a ſerious conſideration. 

Your ſex has an undoubted claim to every embel-- 
lihment that dreſs can furniſh, provided it be re- 
iirained within the bounds of moderation. To im- 
prove the natural beauties of your perſon, by a grace- 
ful at: ire, is your peculiar privilege : But when this 
be no longer your object; when you dreſs to gratify 
your vanity, or indulge a fickle diſpoſition - to allure: 
the beholder, or diſplay an aſſemblage of ſuperfluous. 
ornaments, what was before innocent, becomes not 
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only ridiculous but culpable. 


A modeſt drefs has been conſidered as the ſhield 
of virtue. It is an indication of a mind thar is chaſte 
and delicate. It diſcovers good ſenſe, and propriety 
«© Let the women,” ſays St. Paul, 
* adorn themſelves in modeſt apparel.” 

The female, who devotes many hours to the toi- 
lette, maſt have leſs time to ſpare for more impor- 
tant duties; whether they reſpect the Deity, her re- 
lative ſituation in life, or her own improvement. 
(a1it then be conſiſtent with reaſon, when we con- 
lder alſo the ſhortneſs of human exiſtence, that a 
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great portion of the day ſhould be ſpent on the decg.. | 
ration of the perſon ? 

But think not, becauſe I diſcountenance a too 
great fondneſs for, and attention to dreſs, that J 
would adviſe you to negle& it altogether. This is 
not my meaning. It is dreſs which.diſtinguiſhes the 


civil from the lavage {tate : And the more a people 


have advanced in refinement, the greater taſte have 
they diſcovered in their. apparel. But there is a cer. 
taint line to be dravin which if we exceed, dreſs is ſo 
far from being an agreeable accommodation, that it 
will rather encreate the diſtreſſes of human life. If 
the body be too profuſely ornamented, it not only 
becomes troubleſome, but often fails in its defign, by 
dis2zuring the perſon, inſtead of giving an additiqn- 


al luſtre to it. A graceful eaſe is leldom to be found 


under a load of garments, and theſe ſplendidly: deco- 
rated. The female ſex are frequently fo little judg- 
es of their own perſonal beauties or defects, as to 
miſtake tlie proper method of ſetting off the former, 
or concealing the latter; fo that, by miſplaced finery, 


2 different effect from whit was intended has been 


produced. Nature requires not theſe ſtudied orna- 


ments. A plain manner. 1s, in general, the greateſt 
embellihment. Beauty and innocence, even in 4 
ruſtic, but decent garb, will be more pleaſing than a 


form, though handſome, vet rendered ridiculous by 


a borrowed plumage. And where we obſerve ſim- 
plicity of attire, we commonly perceive an invariabie 
neatneſs. But it has been often remarked of thoſe, 
who endeavour to decorate their perſons with a more 
than uſual attention, that, at other times, when they 
are ſecluded from the public eye, their indifference 
to the article of dreſs has been ſo obvious, as to ren- 


der them liable to cenſure ſor a ſlovenly and indeli- 


cate appearance. A uniform neatneſs, in which there 
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mey be a proper degree of elegance, is certainly pre- 
ferable to a diſhevelled attire in the morning, with a 
ſplendid exhibition of finery in the evening. "= 
And here I would take the opportunity of recom- 
mending to you a habit of cleanlineſs, which is not 
only agreeable in itſelf, but is alſo in the power of 
every perſon, of whatever rank or ſtation, to prac- 
tile. Cleanlineſs will give a grace to the meaneſt 


garment; but finery without it will diſguſt the be- 


holder. To be neat and to be fine are not one and 
the ſame thing. There is a taſte in dreſs as well as 
in the arts : And taſte, to whatever object directed, 
is founded on ſome general principles, from which 
every deviation will offend the critical obJerver. _ 
The neatneſs J am now recommending, is of more 
importance than you may probably ſuppoſe. I would 
wilh you to be convinced of its importance, that you 
might not neglect to cultivate a grace, particularly 
congenial to your age and ſex. For if you deſpiſe it 
now, you will ſcarce acquire it afterwards. But, on 
the contrary, if, whilſt you are young, you are al- 
ways neat and clean in your perſon and your dreſs, 
you will never afterwards be ſeen otherwiſe. R's 
I have already obſerved'to you, that habits formed 
at an early age are not eaſily eradicated, Theſe re- 
late to the body, as well as the mind and temper. 
If you contract a flovenly manner whilſt young, it 
will diſcover itſelf, as you advance in years. There 
cannot be a greater ſtigma on the female character, 
than a want of delicacy and neatneſs. The diſpoſi- 
tions of children, in this reſpect, are eaſily to be diſ- 
cerned. The ſame habiliments on one will appear 
praceful and pleaſing; on another, diſorderly and 
dilgulting. The former will look better in a mean 
garb, than the latter in a rich one- 
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The advantages ariſing from this uniform neat. 
-neſs are theſe : It not only renders your perſons 
more pleaſing and agreeable ; but contributes alſo to 
-bodily health, 
. uſeful ; for ladies of this diſpoſition are leſs expenſive 

in their dreſs ; becauſe they are more careful in the 
preſer vation of it; and they derive no {mall fatisfac- 
tion from wearing clothes that are free from thoſe 
ſtains and blemiſhes, which we may obſerve in the 
apparel of ſuch perſons as are inattentive to this ar- 
ticle.— The want of cleanlineſs, on the contrary, 
will not eſcape cenſure ; as it denotes an indolence of 
temper, and a mind not impreſſed with juſt notions 
of propriety and decorum. - | 
With reſpect to the modes of drefs, it is difficult 
to preſcribe rules. They are intended, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to preſerve a proper diſtinction amongſt the dif- 
ferent ranks of ſociety. It would, therefore, beab- 
ſurd for the tradeſman to put on the habit of a no- 
bleman; or the woman, whoſe fortune is ſmall, to 
affect the appearance of a lady of rank. Every one 
muſt be the beſt judge of her own ſituation in life; 
to which there are certain modes ſo peculiarly adapt- 
ed, that ſuch as are deſirous of dreſſing in character, 
can never be at a loſs as to fitneſs and prepriety. 
Beſides, it would not only expoſe you to ridicule, 
by dreſſing beyond your ſtation, but it might alſo iu- 
volve you in expences which you could not afford. 
By indulging this propenſity, you might be tempted 
to contract debts, which it would not be in your 
power to diſcharge. Such a conduct would alſo lead 
you to the commiſſion of mean actions. In which 
caſe, diſhoneſty would appear more conſpicuous in a 
ſhowy garb ; and the finger of reproach would aſſu- 
redly be pointed at her, who appears fine at another's 
colt. This fondneſs for oſtentation has occaſioned 
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are too much inclined to. imitate their ſuperiors. 
The Romans were ſo well perſuaded of the fatal ef- 


whereby the women were reſtrained from a profu- 


ſion of ornaments. 
Apaſlion for dreſs produces a great variety of 


charms of novelty. That faſhion, which, at its ap- 
pearance, excited an admiration, ſoon loſes is reſpect 
from common uſe ; though its value, if it have any, 
is ſtill the ſame. This fondneſs for change betrays 
a fickle mind. 

Faſhion can reconcile the greateſt contradictions. 
A ſudden departure from one extreme to another, 
has at firſt an aukward appearance. But we readily 
conform to the reigning mode; and ridicule the ſin- 
gular taſte of thoſe who have not adopted it. This 
proves how flexible our opinions are to cuſtom ! And 
that the beautiful or the ugly is not in the things 
themſelves, but in our own capricious judgments. 


tyrannic laws of faſhion, How many of its votaries 
facrifice eaſe and convenience for the ſake of confor- 
mity! How many have tortured their limbs, in or- 
der to improve their ſhape ! Whereas, by reſtrain- 
ing nature, they have brought on diſtortion and. de- 
| formity. This adherence to faſhion is oftentimes in- 
jurious to health. Your dreſs ſhould be accommoda- 


in which you live. But if, in order to be faſhionable, 
you ſhould too much expole the body to the ſeverity 


100 light, you mult expect, as a natural conſequence, 
thoſe diſeaſes which ariſe from colds, and which have 
been frequently fatal to your ſexs 
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the ruin 4 many families. Prin of Dali Eutdes 


fects of ſuch a diſpoſition, as to enact ſeveral laws, 


modes. It is to this humour we mult attribute the 


Our bodies, as well as our dreſs, are ſubject to the 


ted to the ſtate of the atmoſphere, and to the climate 


of the weather, or cover it with garments that are 
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Seeing, then, that the decrees of faſhion are f 
arbitrary and univerſal, you might incur the cen. 
ſure of lingularity, were you wholly to diiregar| 
them. You ſhould comply. with the general ci. 
ſtom, as far as will be conſiſteut with your manner 
of life, your fortune, your perſon oi your health. 
Eagerly to graſp at a new ſaſhion as ſoon as it has 
made its appearance; and then to follow it through 
all its ridiculous ſhapes and extremes, is not only 
mak of extravagance, but diſcovers alſo, how much 
the mind can be entertained with objects in them. 
ſelves trifling and infigntficant | 

That mode of drefs, which will 11aprove the ta. 
tural charms of your peiſon, and, at the ſame time, 
diſplays the greateſt modeſty of deportment, ought 
to be prefeir:d. Young women are not apt to be 
Inatteat.ve to the concerns of dreſs ; though after: 
change ot condition, they often neglect their attire, 
The fame moderate attention, which I] have recon. 
mended before marriage, is neceſſary afterwards; 
otherwiſe they would pay but an ill complimeit 
to their huſbands. | 

Simplicity of dreſs has been a favourite topic of 
commendation amongit the pots. In the fine} 
Epiſode of Thomſon, in his Poem on Autumn, lus 
Lavinia is beautiful; but fimply dreſt. ; 


. « a native grace 

dat fair proportioned on her poliſhed limbs, 
Veil'G in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 
Beyond the pomp cf dreſs ; for lovelincſs 
N: eds not the foreign aid of ornament, 

F ut is, when unadern'd, adorn'd the moſt. 


I ſhall! only add to what has been ſaid with te. 
ſpeQ to the modes of dicſs—That they ſhiould is 
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anner both to the married and to the unmarried 
lady; to the old and to the young. As the light 
End airy habiliments of the torrid Zone would ill 
become the inhabitants of the frigid; ſo it would 
be as inconſiſtent for old age to appear in the robes 
of gay and ſprightly youth. "I 
f fall 9 wih a few brief remarks on the 
importance of dreſs. —Youny perſons are generally 
elated with a new garb, and aflume ſome conſe- 
quence on the occaſion- But it is not dreſs, howe- 
ver ſplendid, which ean make you more worthy 


le Da. 


r of relpect: An extreme fondneſs for it may lay the 
a foundation for pride; and you will be ſubject to a 
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garments than your own. But does dreſs alter the 
character of the wearer? Do you imagine, that, 
by diveſting yourſelf of one fet of clothes, and put- 
ting on another more elegant,” you are entitled to 
more yeneration? Do you think, that if your ap- 
parel ſhould be finer than your neighbours, you are 
therefore more excellent than they? Do you be- 
lieve that you have a right to treat others with 
nezlet, whoſe external appearance is inferior to 
your own? Such an opiuion as this mult proceed 
from a falſe idea, that it is in the power of dreſs to 
conter merit. Bat this is ſo far from being the 
| cale, that you will frequently meet with deſerving 
perions whoſe circumſtances will not permit them 
to wear a faſhionable habit. Mr. Pope has ex- 
vp a ſimilar ſentiment in the following cou- 
Pet ; 
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fine 
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Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The reſt is all but leather and prunella, 75 
" "2 


adapted to the ſeveral periods, as well as the ſeve- 
Fal ſituations of life. There is certainly a proper 


Imortification,, if you ſhould ſee another in bettec 
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It is much to be apprehended, that thoſe of your «© 
ſex, who are ſo fond of dreſs on themſelves, vil 
allo prefer it on others, before every uſeful accom: 
pliſhment ; and that their reſpe& for their acquaint 
ance will riſe or fall, in proportion to the plainneſ 
or finery of their clothes. 

Be then aſſured, my young audience, that you 
can derive no merit from the decorations of drek 
—that the embelliſhment of the perſon ſhould 


duce you to neglect that of the mind—and that 


uniform neatneſs is more reſpected than finery and 
oſtentation. 
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H AVING already conſidered, what are the 
principal duties of the female ſex, with reſpect to 
domeſtic life; and what ſort of education is necel- 
fary for the purpoſe of adapting them to that ſitu- 
ation ; I ſhall proceed now to point ,out thoſe fur- 
ther improvements, which are requiſite to form 
them for ſociety; and which have a more particu- 
lar relation to the mind. But here it may be na- 
turally aſked, What is the Mind? In anſwering 
this queſtion, I ſhall be as conciſe as poſſible ; fats 
fied if my explanation ſhould ſerve to give you ſome 
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ſubllance, we can only judge of its nature from its 
E-7o&s : and becauſe of the intricacy of the ſubject, 
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igen of its properties; for as we are ignorant of i its 


there have been many curious and complex difler- 
ations upon it by men of learning - | 
Man is compoſed of two parts, a foul and a body. 


The ſoul 1s of a ſpiritual or Immortal nature, and 
ij therefore frequently called fpirit. 
Wname that we diſtinguiſh all beings of a ſuperior 


order to ourſelves. It is allo applied to God, the 
Creator of all things» And as the foul of man, on 


account of its excellency, is ſuppoſed to be a ſpark 


or particle of the Divine Eſſence, we aſcribe to it 
ſpirituality.—That other part of man, the body, we 
know, by experience, is ſubject to decay and diſſo- 
lutioa: but we are informed, from the ſcriptures, 
that the foul ſurvives it in auother ſtate of exiſt- 
ence. 8 | 

The powers of the ſoul are divided into two 
kinds; the one is called mental, the other moral. 
Hence we derive the diſtinction of the faculties of 
tue mind and hearts By the former we are enabled 
to think. By the latter we are excited to aQion ; 
and our actions will be good or bad in proportion 
as our moral affections are governed by reaſon or 
leute. The moral affections are called the faculties 


| of the beart, becauſe it is from that organ of the 


body, that theſe impulſes ſeem to originate. - In 
like manner the n of the u, are ſometimes 
cid the facalties of the head, from the opinion, 
that thought {prings from the brain. 

The principal faculties of the mind are theſe : 
It 13 reaſon, in the firſt place, which diſtingu) ſhes 
1 tron mere a: nal life. By this we diſcover 


ut, aua ac qui tre Knowledge. This quality of it. 
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is called under ſtanding. When we make a compi. 
riſon of different things, and determine as to their 
ſeveral properties or attributes, we exerciſe our 
Judgment. A power of forming a variety of plea. 
ing images in the mind, is called fancy, or imaging. 
tion. A capacity of making diſcoveries, or contriy. 
ing things that are new and uſeful, is ſaid to be in. 
vention. A ready and quick apprehenſion, with x 
promptitude in learning is called genius. A per: 
ception of, and reliſh for, the beauties both of the 
works of nature and art, is called taſte» To retain 
and recolle& paſt occurrences or ſenſations is the 
peculiar office of memory. Theſe are the faculties 
of the mind, by the proper application of which, 
we arrive at intellectual improvements, collect uſe. 
ful ideas, and become intelligent beings. 

The faculties of the heart are certain emotions, 
by which our moral conduct is directed. If they 
have a good tendency, they will produce virtuous 

„ Manners» If they have a bad tendency, they will 
lead to evil, or, in the ſcripture language, to the 
practice of fin and wickedneſs. Their influence is 
not equal upon all : ſome are under the dominion 
of one paſſion, and ſome of another. The operatt 
ons of each, will be alſo different. In ſome per- 
ſons, a particular appetite is indulged to an extreme; 
in others it is reſtrained within the bounds of mo- 

detation; or within thoſe limits which either con- 
{cience dictates, or which have been , preſcribed by 
certain laws revealed by God to man- From the 
different operations of the paſſions proceed the ſe- 
vetal tempers and diſpoſitions of mankind ; and it 
is from obſerving their effects on the human col 
88 that we aſcertain the characters of indivi 
Uals- : 
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It is the buſineſs of reaſon to regulate theſe paſ- 
ſions or affections ; which, under proper ſubordina- 
tion, are the neceſſary ſprings of action; but if ſuf. 
fered to riot in exceſs will be productive of moral 


evils. As for inſtapce, /e//-preſervation is a proper 


and natural affection; but it may degenerate into 
a mercenary and ſelfiſn ſpirit, whoſe fruits are 
ſometimes oppreſſions and injuſtice.— Pleaſures may 
he either ſenſual or rational; the former uncon- 
trouled will lead to crimes and puniſhments ; the 
latter will be innocent, and produce real enjoyment. 
A true ſenſe of honour, joined to ſenſibility, may 


be a protector of virtue, and an avenger of vice; 


may ſupport the decorums of civil life, and check 


the impertinence of folly-: but a falſe ſenſe of honour 


may produce anger, revenge, and even murder. 

That the faculties of the mind are common to 
both ſexes, is not to be diſputed : but it has been 
argued, whether they poſleſs them in an equal de- 
gree? By ſome it has been aſſerted, that the na- 
tural talents of men are ſuperior to thoſe of women. 


But this is an aſſertion without proof; and may be 
eaſily confuted by the teſtimony of experience. 


Were we to make a candid compariſon between 


male and female abilities, independent of educations, 


the reſult would be by no means favourable to this 


opinion. That the capacities of each ſex are equal, 
may be eaſily perceived by an attentive obſerver of 


children, previous to the culture of tuition. If any 
diſkerence be then diſcernible, it is certainly in fa- 
vour of girls; who in general diſplay a greater 
luare of vivacity, and a readier talent for converſa- 
don, than boys. © The judgment and the under- 
4 ſanding ripen much ſooner in the former than 
ia the latter. Women. obſerve ; and men rea- 
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% ſon *.“ The cauſe is obvious. Whͤilſt PR atal 
ſex are confined for a ſeries of years to the ſtady of 
books; the female fex, whole education is different, 
are more at liberty to read the world, and notice 
what paſſes in it. It is not neceflary, neither is it 
expedient for the purpoſe of civil ſociety, that girls 
ſhould bz educated in the ſame manner as boys; 
but were a ſimilar plan to be adopted, the women, 
without doubt, would be as well informed in the 
ſyſtem of human knowledge, as the men.. 

But we need not confine ourſelves to theory, 
The productions of ſeveral literary ladies might be 
mentioned as ſufficient proofs of the extent of the 
female mind, which has often, by the force of its 
own powers, made a conſiderable progreſs in eru. 
dition. It might be farther obſerved, that, in this 
reſpect, they have been more frequently indebted to 
natural capacity, joined to. their own application, 
than to the aſſiſtance of teachers. A recent inſtance 
confirms the truth of this remark. There is a wo. 
man{ now living, born of indigent parents, unedo- 
cated, and obliged to work for her daily bread, who 
h3s aſtoniſhed the world by her poetical compoly 
tions. 

On the revival of learning in this country, when 
knowledge began to ſpread by the invention of 
printing, it was very common for perſons of rank 
or fortune to give their daughters a learned educa: 
tion, and to have them inſtructed in the Greek and 
Latin languages. Queen Elizabeth could conveile/ 
in the ps and was well acquainted with the clal- 
cs. Lady Jane Grey, as celebrated for her beau- 
ty as her misfortunes, was found in her apartment 


* ROUSSEAU. 
„ Mrs, Vearſley, a milk-woman at Briſtol... 
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reading Plato, a Greek author. But though ſeve- 
ral women, at this period, couid compoſe in theſe 
ancient tongues ; yet, ſays Dr. Kippis , © there 
« was by no means that diffuſion of knowledge, 
that cultivation of mind, that taſte for books, 
« which we now meet with, in almoſt every com- 
4 pany of ladies. Neither do we find, that the 
learned women of the ſixteenth century produced 
© ſuch works, as have continued to be read much 
by poſterity»? Ws. - 

Many women amongſt the moderns have render- 
ed themſelves eminent in almoſt every province of 
literature. Madame Dacier tranſlated Homer from 
the Greek into the French language. One of our 
own conntrywumen { has given a verſion, in the 
Engliſh language, of Epictetus, a Greek writer. 
But a tranſlation from the Hebrew, which, by the 
men, is leſs ſtudied than the former, may appear 
more extraordinary» This has been done by Miſs 
Francis F» 1 

Amongſt our female hiſtorians, Mrs. Macauley 
is the firit in rank. Her Hiſtory of England is writ- 
ten in a nervous and animated ſtile. It is alſo diſ- 
tinguiſned by a freedom of inveſtigation-— Mrs. 
Trimmer's Sacred Hiſtory, ſelected from the Scrip- 
| tures, has met with approbation from the public. 
And by Miſs Murry, the world has been favoured 
with a conciſe hiſtory of the kinydoms of Judah 
and Iſrael, interſperſed with moral reflections, Pare 


ticularly adapted to the improvement of young 
perſons. | | 


- * Biographia Britannica, 


Mrs. Carter. 


. She publiſhed a poetical verſion of Solomou's Songs, 
vith notes critical and explanatory. 
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It is needleſs to be more particular. I ſhall, 
therefore, only ' obſerve in general, that there are 
ſeveral ladies“ of this country now living, who, in 
dramatic productions, in poetry, in tranſlations from 
the French and Italian, and in miſcellaneous litergs 
ture, have ſufficienily proved, that your ſex ar 
not deficient in inental endowments. And it would 
be doing them an 1njuſtice not to ſubjoin the fol. 


Inchbald, Miſs More, Scwäard, Williams, Lee, aud Bur 


{tance obſervable in the learned ladies of the ſix- A 
© teenth century is, that they were moſt eminent have 
« for their piety. It is pleaſing to reflect, that the Miudg 
© beſt female auttors of the preſent day, are not care, 
inferior to them in pious ard virtuous princi- Hin v 
« ples and conduct. To which may be added, that per! 
© theſe ladies are unaffeted in their manners, and to uf 
„ that they do not eſteem themſelves above the Wi <9 
ordinary duties of domeſtic life.“ | rank 

From this ſhort review it will ſurely be allowed, WM ond: 
that in works of literature, the women have ac- ex! 
quitted themſelves with reputation; and that they 11 
by no means deſerve the reproach of thoſe men, lic ar 
who, in all the pride of ſcholaſtic learning, depreci- WM virtu 
ate their natural abilities. However the ſoil may Wi {33 

be neglected, yet they have given ſufficient proots, ur 
that the minds of the fair ſex are capable of culti - wind 
vation, and have been enriched by erudition. The I let t 
ſciences ate not too abſtruſe for female genius : tou! 
And there have been women, who have given am- Per 
ple teſtimonies of the quickeſt perceptions ; with a WI "*cc 

| - | or ch 

* [t will be ſufficient to enumerate the following onal, 
names: Ars, Cowley, Griffiths, Barbauld, Dobſon, name 
Carter, Montague, Chapone, Smith, Robinſon, and prejt 
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diſcernment and penetration equal to the ableſt 


all, lateſmen, I mention tk-ſe circumſtances as an 
an exemplification of their capacities; for when la- 
„ in ies enter into political contentions, or devote their 


lives to ſtudy, they throw off the female character. 
Their ſphere of action is different; in which they 


What I contend for is the extent of the female 
mind; and the facility with which it might be im- 
proved, 

As, therefore, it cannot be denied, that your ſex 
have given equal proofs with the men, of genius, 


judgment, taſte, and imagination, it ſhould be your 


per ſubjeQs ; and to devote {ome part of your time 
to uſzful reading. The knowledge you will thus 
acquire, will enable you to ſupport your proper 
rank in ſociety; and wipe off the aſperſion of a 


ed, BM fondneſs for levity and trifling, with which your 
a- WT ex has been charged. | 5 5 

34 It is not ſufficient that you are taught the domeſ- 
en, Nic arts. If you would with to have a true ſenſe of 
ci» WM virtue and decorum, to be fit companions for per- 
aa bons ef ſenſe, and to act with eaſe and dipnity in 
ofs, Jour future ſtations, let it be your deſire, that your 


mind ſhould have its due ſhare of inſtruction; aud 
let there be no want of application on your paris, 
Ihould yon be ſo happy as to be directed in a pro- 
per plan for improving it. And though it be not 
necctiary for women to ſtudy the learned languages, 
or thoſe arts and ſciences which are called profeſſi- 
onal, yet a certain degree of knowledge is both or- 
namental and uſeful. Ir is, therefore, an illiberal 
Prejudice to ſay, that women ſhould be kept in ig- 


have humbler and more uſeful tuties to diſcharge» 


care, my young audience, to apply thoſe talents, 
in whatever degree you may poſſeſs them, to pro- 
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norance, in order to render them more docile jy 
the management of domeſlic concerns. 
Pretenders to literature are' not to be ranked with 


the learned: and if there have been pedants among 


the women, they have been alſo found amongſt the 
men; ſo that this weakneſs is not peculiar to the fe 
male ſex. Neither has it been abſerved, that ſenſ- 
ble women have deſpiſed the duties of their ſtation, 


Their ſuperiority in knowledge has rather added a 


grace to their domeſtic offices; and rendered their 
manner of diſcharging them more engaging and 2. 
greeable. Women thus informed are leſs liable.to 
fall into the faſhionable follies of the age, or to be 
fatigued with their own homes, where books and 
converſation will afford them, at their leiſure hours, 
a ſufficient amuſement, without having recourſe to 
places of public reſort and diſſipation. 

] have already obſerved, that it is not neceſſary 
for women to be taught the learned languages. 
There are ſome modern ones, ſuch as the French 


and Italian, the ſtudy of which has, of late years, 


been introduced into the ſyſtem of female education, 
The firſt may be conſidered as more eſſential than 
the laſt, becauſe of our vicinity to, and intercourſe 
with that nation by whom it is ſpoken. But I would 


particularly recommend to you an acquaintance with 


the grammar of your own tongue: Becauſe there 5 
nothing which expoſes a perſon's want of literature 
or education, more than miſtakes in ſpeaking or uri- 
ting; and when errors are committed in theſe 1e- 
ſpects, they ſeldom paſs unnoticed. Improprieties of 


| ſpeech will ſoon be diſcovered ; but thoſe of compo- 


ſition, as in the inſtance of letter-writing, to which 


probably you will find frequent occaſion to have re- 


courie, will remain as more laſting proofs of igno- 
rance. An idea will be formed of your abiliues 


ſtruction. | 


Lncreaſe their power. 
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from the knowledge you have acquired of your own 
language. Grammatical faults, whether they re- 
gard orthography or conſtruction, will ſeldom be 
treated with much lenity» They are commonly the 
ſubjects of ridicule or criticiſm. To have it ſaid of 
you, that you are ignorant of the language of the 


country in which you are born, is a ſtigma eaſily to 


he avoided, if you be attentive to this branch of in- 

The inference J ſhall draw from what has been 
ſaid, and with which I ſhall conclude the preſent 
lecture, is this You are now at that ſeaſon of life, 
when you are molt ſuſceptible of improvement. Your 
faculties are now expanding ; and, by exerciſe, will 


and ſhould, therefore, be furniſhed with ſuch mate= 
rials, as may be profitable to you hereafter. The 
more it is employed, the more retentive it will be. 
The underſtanding is now inquiſitive and eager for 
information. Let it be your wiſh,that it might be 


directed to the contemplation of proper objects, and 


to the acquiſition of uſeful knowledge. If left un. 


cultivated, you will conceive falſe notions of things, 
and will probably imbibe ſuch inveterate prejudices, 
is may hereafter give a wrong bias to your conduct 
through life. ha | 
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The memory is capacious; 
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« She, who has no taſte for well-written books, wil 
„ often be at a loſs how to ſpend her time; and the 
* conſequences of ſuch a ſtate are too frequent not to be 
© known, and too fatal not to be dreaded.” * 


DR. K NOx. 
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| avinG already proved, that the female mind is nice 
endued with capacities ſufficient for the acquiſition WM wo: 
of knowledge, we will next conſider, by what means Wl Thi 
it is to be attained, Reading is the principal ſource ¶ eng 
of intelligence and information. It alſo. joins amuſe - that 
ment with inſtruction. Books are the repcſitories of WM hav 


all ſcience, both divine and human; fo that whate- Wl nil} 
ver relates to the preſent or the future life, may tion 
there be found. By their aſſiſtance, we are acquaint diot 
ed with the events of ancient and modern times, Wl !:i\ 
and, in ſhort, with the hiſtory of mankind, which in- not 
cludes whatever relates to religion, to government, ¶ tic 
to the paſſions, to manners, and to, learning. The I 
productions of nature and art open a wide field for WM «iii 
ſtudy and inveſtigation. But if, as it has been ob- Wl it: 
ſerved, it would employ a conſiderable portion of reh 
time to analyze, with accuracy, the ſtructure and Wh 
properties of any ſingle thing out of all the works of WI i 
creation, how ſhould we be able in the ſhort ſpace of gin 


human life, to explore the various objects that ſur- Wil i: 
round us on every ſide! This could not be affe dded ml 
by the moſt unwearied diligence, if mankind had not pal 
the means of perpetuating the fruits of their labours, we 
and obſervations, by handing them down to poſter1- inf 
ty; who are thus informed of the diſcoverics of the 
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others, and are thereby enabled to improve them. 
In books therefore, are preſerved the knowledge and 
experience of our predeceſſors ; and we acquire them 
without thoſe applications, which have been already 
exerted! The works of art are brought to greater 

perfection, and made more ſubſer vient to the wants 

and neceſſities of mankind, by an acquaintance witly 

the works of nature- whe 1 

By books likewiſe, your paſſions would be agreea- 
bly animated; and you would be ſuſceptible to the 
nicer feelings of pity and benevolence. Neither 
would the emotions of tenderneſs only be excited. 
The moral affections would all in turn be ſuitably 
engaged, by the greateſt and moſt intereſting ſubject 
that can employ the human mind. Such perſons as 
have happily acquired a taſte for reading, are fur- 
dilned with an entertainment the beſt adapted to ra- 
tional beings- They will never complain of the te- 
dionſneſs of time. To this they will devote their 
leiſure hours, or thoſe opportunities that interfere 

not with the engagements which they owe to domeſ- 
tie employment or ſociety. „ 

It is to books that we are indebted ſor all that 
iſtinguiſhes us from ſavages. By them the under- 
finding is enlarged, and the principles and duties of 
religion inculcated. They are the channel, through 
which the knowledge of all uſeful arts and ſciences 
v conveyed ; together with the hiſtory of their ori- 
gn, progreis and improvement. Through their aſ- 
ſltence, we can trace the gradations of the human 
mind from barbariſm to refinements We can com- 
pare the ſtate of ancient and modern literature, as 
well as ancient and modern inanners : and we can 
nform ourſelves of the ſentiments and opinions off 
noſe, who have not only gone before us, but whe, 
huve lived in remote ages: By the help of books we- 

L 2 | 
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can fit at eaſe, and travel to the moſt diſtant parts 
the world ; behold the cuſtoms and manners of | 
the different nations on the habitable globe, and read 
their various hiſtories, governments and laws. Nei. 
ther are we confined to the earth we inhabit. We 
can ſurvey the other planets; and read the ſublime 
deſcriptions which have been given of the ſolar 5. 
tem, and all the wonders of the ſkies. The diſcove- 
ries, which have been made in this part of nature, 
rc aſtoniſhingly great. The objects were too grand 
not to engage much of the attention of mankind in 
every age of the world. The obſervations of aſtro- 
nomers have been recorded for our inſtruction ; and 
they are fuch as muſt convey to the mind, the mok 
exalted ideas that it is poſſible to conceive, of the im 
menſity of creation; and of the infinite wiſdom, pow. 
er and excellency of that Being who could create a 
ſyſtem of ſuch amazing extent; and conduct it in all 
its parts, with ſuch admirable ſymmetry, contrivance 
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By books we learn to fuſtain adverſity with fort * 


tude, and proſperity with moderation; becauſe they 
furniſh us with uſeful precepts and examples adapted 
to every condition of life. They enable us to com- 
pare paſt ages with the preſent; and to obſerve what, 
in our forefathers, is worthy of imitation, and what 
ought to be avoided ; that we might thereby improve 
by their virtues and take warning by their errors 
Reading ſerves alſo to diſpel the 1 of ſolitude; 
and dilfaſe over the mind a placid cheerfulneſs. Io 
books we are indebted for every thing that can proft 
or delight us; becauſe in them are collected the wil- 
dom of ages, the united labours and reſearches of the 
learned and ingenious» ho” 

The truths, with which we are furniſhed by read- | 
ing, contribute alſo to nouriſh and ſtrengthen tit 


7 
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Wind, which, like the body, requires proper alimente- 
s we uſually adopt the opinions, and imitate the 
camples of thoſe, with whom we daily converſe, ſo 

making ourſelves acquainted with the ſentiments 
nd conduct of the good and wile, we are led to 
omform to them in our habits of thinking, and in 
ur modes of practice, The mind that has not in it- 
if a ſufficient ſtock of ideas, may, by reading, be 
urnimed with ſuch as will promote reflection and 
editation. It will enable us to contemplate truth 
a variety of forms, and extract from thence: 
eful principles and maxims.. 55 
The underſtanding that has not been enlightened, 
expoſed to the prejudices of ignorance, and the 
preſſions of ſuperſtition-- Bigotry and enthuſiaſm 
generally ſupply. the place of knowledge; and their 
ect have been frequently fatal to the peace of man- 
ind. But thoſe, who are converſant with books, 
e not ſubject to viſionary deluſions and groundleſs 
ears. They are liberal in their opinions, and candid 
owards thoſe who differ from them; particularlx 
mth reſpect to the doctrines of religion, and modes 
f worihip ; which difference, from the want of a to- 
ferant ſpirit, has been productive of animoſities and 
ferfecutions-- | 
Reading will alſo prepare you for ſociety, Your: 
ex, it muſt be confeſſed, are fond of ornamental ac- 
omplinnents. And can there be one more orna- 
ental, than the art of pleaſing in converſation? 
an exterior grace not only ſtrikes the beholder, but 
likewiſe a favourable introduction: yet where ex- 
ernals only have been ſtudied, what you gain at firſt, 
jou would loſe afterwards. The impreſſion will not 
taſting. Whereas an improved mind, though it 
my not immediately recommend itſelf, yet cannot 
"ul of procuring reſpect and eſteem, if accompanied 
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with modeſty and good nature; for even theſe wel 
more to be expected from a woman of ſenſe, than 
from her who has no ideas of moral propriety ; or d 
the neceſſity of governing the temper, The beau 
of the mind and virtuesof the heart will always mect 
with reverence. Though the graces may embelli 
all intellectual acquirements, yet they will not ſupph 
their place ; but will only render ignorance more 
conſpicuous, and excite, at the ſame time, an emo: 
tion of pity, that an elegant form ſhould not be 
united with interior excellency. N | 
_ Converſation muſt be inſipid where the mind i 
void of ideas, and is not capable of thought or reflec: 
tion. Materials muſt be laid up in youth, to ſupply 
the wants of age; without which, the ſociety of per: 
ſons uninformed, will be often troubleſome and difa- 
greeable, by a dull repetition of frivolcus remarky 
or by unintereſting garrulity. | 3 5 
- By reading you are qualified either to remain a 
home or to travel and viſit, with a greater degree d 
ſatisfaction, than if you were unacquainted. with 
books ; for theſe are the beſt companions of retires 
ment; and when abroad, you will have frequent op 
portunities of applying, with pleaſure and advantage, 
that knowledge you have thence acquired. You ui 
be enabled to receive a purer enjoyment, even from 
the outward faculties ; of which no one is more ex 
tenſive than the ſenſe of feeling · An ignorant pec- 
tator will behold an objec that is beautiful and fub- 
lime, without any emotion; but when the mind! 
eye, as reaſon is ſometimes ealled, directs that of thi 
body, how viſibly is it affected! and how does it ſpar" 
xie with delight! Such travellers will ſurvey tbe 
natural curioſities of whatever country they are n 
with particular pleaſure, after having read the Ge 
{riptions of others. Every place they viſit, whica 8 
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memorable for ſome famous exploit, ſome remarkable 
event, or for giving, birth to ſome perſon of eminent 
talents, will excite correſpondent ſenſations or re- 
flections. A picture will not fail of pleaſing even. 
thoſe, who have no taſte for painting. Being con- 
verfant with books, the ſubject, which has employed 
the pencil of the artiſt, will occur to their recollecti. 
on; and they will perceive, perhaps, at one glance, 
that it is taken either from ancient or modern hiſto- 
ry ; or from the mythology of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, which, by its multiplicity of gods, and the ex- 


| traordinary adventures recorded of them, has furniſn - 


ed copious materials for poets, painters and ſculptors. 
They can compare the repreſentation of the painter 
with the deſcription. of the poet, and thus afford a va- 
ried entertainment to the mind. 

To perſons of reading, the diverfified appeara2ces; 


of nature, diſtinguiſhed as they are by hills, vallies,. 


rivers, and foreſts, with. the productions of the ani- 
mal and vegetable tribes, muſt communicate both a. 


rational and ſenſible delight= The contemplation of, 


ſuch ſcenes will remind them of the poetical imagery, 
and pictureſque deſcriptions of our moſt. celebrated. 
bards.— Reading is an amuſement, for which the 
country is particularly favourable. Indeed the obli- 
The one affords ſilence and tran- 
qulity ; and the other ſerves to beguile thoſe hours, 
PR in a rural ſituation, might poſſibly be lan- 
guid. . | n 
An acquaintance with the world, or with the 


manners of mankind, is another advantage, which 
reſults from reading. The knowledge thus acquired, 


will prepare you for your appearance on the buſy 
age of life; and enable you to act your parts with 
caution, and yet with firmneſs The characters of 


virtue, of vice, and of folly, have been ſo ſtrongly- 
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marked by the hiſtorian or moraliſt, that you will be 
leſs liable to deception, when you ſee the living por. 
traits : whereas the errors of the female ſex have of. 
ten proceeded from an ignorance of the world at 
their firſt outſet. But in books are exhibited juſt 
pictures of human nature. 
Vet this neceſſary tuition has been deſpiſed by 
ſome, who have ſucceeded in the world, not by their 
merit, but by the arts of addreſs and diſſimulation. 
From their own good fortune, they have been indu- 
ced to recommend. the ſame practice; and have ad- 
viſed the early introduction of the female ſex into; 
public company. But domeſtic retirement is doubt. Matt. 
lefs a more uſeful ſchool for young perſons of your alten 
ſex.. In the former they will be expoſed to the ſe- e, 
ductions of gaiety and pleaſure ; or, at beſt, their Hence 
judgments are liable to be miſled by the caprice of Ned 
faſhion, the folly of pride, or the affectations of va - WI”? © 
nity. In the latter, they will learn wiſdom and pru- 
dence. Here too they will probably have recourſe 
to thoſe books which will teach them the duties of 
their ſex, and the fallacy of all human purſuits, 
which are not founded on the principles of- virtue 
and religion, This will be the ſafeſt way. of acqui- 
ring a knowledge of the world; for if the baſe and 
treacherous deſigns of libertines are only to be diſco- 
vered, unleſs they converſe with them, both their 
honour and reputation will be expoſed. * Muſt # 
* woman learn,” ſays Dr. Fordyce, * how to de- 
* fend herſelf againſt danger, by having felt its bit- 
.- © Fterneſs by entering into any company that 
e tempts——engaging in any friendſhip that offers, 
or accepting of almoſt any creature that happens 
* to court her, A female, who acts upon this plan, 
« is loſt ; and ſhe, who would effectually eſcape dif- 
« honour and remorſe, reproach and ridicule, mult 
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rh collect experience from thoſe who bought it; and 
> of. to ſhun miſconduct herſelf, by obſerving the cala- 
at wities it has occaſioned to others.“ 

juſt The miſtonduct of young perfons, proceeds, in a 


great meaſure, from their miſtaken notions in the 


by article of amuſement; a propenſity to which, if ill 
heir. N eirected, frequently drives them to dangerous reſour- 
jon, es. Having formed no taſte for the pleaſure of 
du. Neading, they inconſiderately betake themſelves to 
ad- every place that flatters their gay imagination with 
into the proſpect of delight and joy. It is a difficult 


matter to be idle and innocent: and diverſions are ſo 
often criminal, that they ſhould be, as much as poſſi- 


Our 

ſe. ble, avoided ; ſince they are frequently at the ex- 
leir pence of ſome virtue or another, or at beſt, often 
of ead us into folly, We ſhould, therefore, endeavour 


to enlarge the circle of our rational and innocent 
pleaſures, that we might have recourſe to them with 


irſe afety, and return from them with fatisfaction. 
of pang may certainly be ranked amongſt the num- 
its er. 1 5 ; 
15 The knowledge, which is acquired by Books, is 
ui= dot only ornamental to perſons of fortune, but is 
nd: oleful to thoſe, whoſe circumſtances are not affluent ;. 
o- br as the laſt are not able to enter into ſuch ſocje- 
eir ies, or partake of thoſe amuſements, which are on- 
a b vithin the reach of the opulent, they may derive 
je- equal, and perhaps more ſatisfaction from readiog- 
10. lu the hours of ſolitude, and relaxation from bufi- 
at nels, here will be their reſonrce. The refined en- 
78, oy ment ariſing from hence can only be reliſhed by 
bs ſuch as have improved their underſtandings. Tt 
n, may be truly called the luxury of the mind, With- 
f- ot this domeſtic pleaſure, they might have ſome 
it raſon to complain of the partial diſtribution of rich. 
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{ endeavour to know the world from books to 
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es. But they will have leſs cauſe to repine, when 
they conſider, that the gifts of the mind are beſtow. 
ed with a more liberal hand. Not being confined 
to any particular rank 1n life, they are the common 
bleſſings of mankind. Theſe, if properly applied, 
are more conducive to pleaſure than wealth ; for 
ſhould the laſt be the lot of the ignorant, they could 
not, with all their aMuence, enjoy thoſe delights, 
which flow from intellectual improvements. Let 
each party balance accounts, and then ſee whoſe 


pleaſures are moſt durable, or which poſſeſs the 


charms of novelty on repetition. I infer, then, that 
unleſs you can prevent the tzdium of ſolitude, and: 
make your own homes agreeable, no laſting ſatis. 


faction is to be found from mixed companies and 


public places. . 

Since the invention of printing, books have in- 
creaſed, and, in confequence, knowledge has beer 
more diffuſive. You can, therefore, no longer 
plead, as an excuſe for mental deficiency, that the 
male ſex are deſirous of keeping you in 1gnorance ;, 
aud are the monopolizers of learning; becaule, as 
books are now ſo eaſily to be procured, and in 
which every ſubject of literature is ſo familiarly ex- 
plained, it muſt be your own fault, if you do not 
have recourſe to them: and the other ſex, on their 
own account, would not wiſh to deprive you of this 
opportunity of improvement ; as the converſation 
of a ſenſible woman muſt ſurely be more agreeable 
to them, than that which is deſtitute of wit, viva- 


city, or intelligence. The acceſs to knowledge be- 


ing thus eaſy, there are but few females who can 
urge as an apology for their negle&, the want of 
opportunity. It is not confined, as in paſt ages, to 
thoſe only who were acquainted with the learned 
languages; becauſe there is no ſubject, on which 
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the human mind has been employed, that has not 


been fully inveſtigated in our own; and there are 


no ancient authors of celebrity which have not been 
tranſlated into Engliſh. This diffuſion of ſcience 


has placed mankind more on a level, in point of un- 


derſtanding, than in thoſe times, when only the rich 
could*purchaſe books, on account of the expence of 
tranſcribing them; the multiplicity of copies, by 
means of the preſs being, at the period I allude to, 
unknowns 5 | 
Some have objeQed to literary improvements in 
your ſex, from an idea, that they will tend to make 
them vain and conceited. But this objection ſeems 
to have no foundation in fact. Women, who are 
diſpoſed to be vain and conceited, will indulge this 
propenſity, whether they have any degree of learn- 
ing or not: and vanity, or affectation, much oftner 
proceeds from trivial cauſes, than from knowledge» 
A modeſt and unaſluming behaviour is more to be 
expected from a ſenſible woman, than from one who 


is ignorant» The laſt is generally loquacious, and 


often impertinent. 
It has been thought by others, that reading will 


be an hindrance to domeſtic duties. Let us hear 


one of your own ſex, upon this ſubject. If you 
riſe carly,” ſays Mrs. Pennington to her daughter, — 
if you waſte no unneceflary time in dreſſing, and 
it you conduct your houſe in a regular method, you 
will find many vacant hours, unfilled by this mater- 
nal buſineſs ; and no obje&ion can be made to your 
employing theſe in ſach improvements of the mind, 
3 are moſt ſuitable to your genius and inclination. 
| believe no man of underſtanding will thiok, that, 
under ſuch regulations, a woman will either make 
k les agreeable companion, a leſs uſeful wife, a leſs 
J <ireful mother, or a worſe miſtreſs of a family, for 
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all the additional knowledge her induſtry and ay, 


plication may acquire.“ 

But the advantages of reading can only be deriy. 
ed from a proper choice of books. That courſe of 
reading muſt be unprofitable, which is confined to 
novels ; and this, I am apprehenſive, is too much 


the caſe with your ſex. The preſs daily teems with} 


theſe publications, which are the traſh of circulat. 
ing libraries. There are but few novels, which 
have a tendency to give a right turn to the alfeQ. 
ons; or, at leaſt, are calculated to improve the mind, 
A peruſal of them, in rapid ſucceſſion, is, in fad, 
a miſemployment of time ; as, in moſt novels, there 
is a ſimilarity in the incidents and characters; and 
theſe perhaps are unnatural, or ſeldom to be found 


in real life; ſo that young women, who apply them-] 


ſelves to this ſort of reading, are liable to many er. 
rors, both in conduct and converſation, from the ro- 
mantic notions they will thence imbibe. Novels are 
the laſt books which ſhould be read; inſtead of being 
almoſt the firſt, as is the too general practice; becauſe 
when their judgment is matured by uſeful reading; 
when they are acquainted with the beſt authors in the 
Engliſh language, and have thereby acquired a taſte 
for literature, they will reject from this ſpecies of com. 
poſition, all ſuch productions as are not worthy ther 


peruſal ; and they will be able to ſele& thoſe, which 


have ſome degree of merit. 

You ſhould read books of divinity, morality, hilto- 
ry and philoſophy. It will be unneceſſary to recom- 
mend poetry; as your ſex have a natural partiality 
for works of imagination; but then you ſhould be 
careful to read only ſuch authors, whoſe verlifcatiol 
is correct, and whoſe ſentiments are pare ! for licen- 
tiouſnels in a poctic garb may loſe much of its deforit 
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ity ; but the precepts of virtue may be more ſtrongly 
enforced by the harmony of numbers. 

Religion is the great concern of man; becauſe it 
inſtructs him in his duty to God, and whatever relates 
In the ſcriptures is 
contained this important revelation. In them are the 
words of eternad life. They ſhould, therefore, be 
carefully peruſed, as well in youth as in age. But 
independent of their utility to us, as declaring the 
will and purpoſes of the Almighty, they abound in a 

reat variety of matter. They contain the hiſtory 
of the earlieſt ages of the world, particularly of the 
Jewiſh people; who were ſelected from the reſt of 
the nations, and experienced more immediately the 
divine protection and government, that the knowledge 
and wot {ip of one God might be preſerved ; which 
the Pagans, who ſurrounded them, had corrupted by 
falſe doctrines and idolatrous” ſuperſtition. This hiſ- 
tory is followed, as by connection, with that of the 


eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity ; and more eſpecially of 


the life and death of its founder, Chriſt ; whoſe at- 
tions and converfation, as well as thoſe of his follow- 
ers, the Apoſtles, are faithfully recorded, for the be. 
nefit and inſtruction of mankind ; and with ſuch ele- 
gant ſunplicity of language, as cannot fail to gratify 
the lovers of truth aud eloquence. The epiltles of 


the firſt preachers of the goſpel, are explanatory of 


the doctrines of Chriſt ; and are replete with argu- 
ment and cloſe reaſoning. In ſhort, the Scriptures, 


oonſidered as a ſacred hiſtory ; conſidered as the de- 


Polit of heavenly wiſdom, enlightening the minds of 
men, which were before clouded by ignorance and 
error. with reſpect to the knowledge of God, the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate ; conſidered 
allo as revealing that great myſtery of redemption, 
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which had been long foretold by a ſeries. of prophe. 


cies in the Old Teſtament, and which was accompliſh- 


ed in the perſon of the Meſſiah, as related in the New; | 
conſidered alſo as containing a molt excellent ſyſtem 
of morality, delivered in precepts, or illuſtrated by 
parables and examples; and if we add to theſe the 
ſublime deſcriptions of the being and attributes of God, 
With which they are interſperſed; and the great num. 
ber of beautiful ſimilitudes, metaphors 155 alluſions, 
with which they abound- the Scriptures, conſidered 
in every point of view, ought to be read by you with 


* 


the molt ſerious attention. . 
That you may be further inſtructed in religious 
knowledge, you ſhonld read books of divinity. The 
importance of the ſubject is a ſufficient recommenda- 
tion. They are now diveſted of the ſcholaſtic jargon 
of the laſt century ; ſo that from the manner in which 
they are written, as well as from the intereſting ob. 
jects of diſcuſſion, they will afford both pleaſure and 
improvement. The ſermons of Dr. Blair, deſerved- 
1y admired by the public, ſufficiently prove, that com: 
poſitions of this kind are capable of the enibell!ſhments 
of dition and ſentiment. _ _ n 

Theuęh che Scriptures and books of divinity in. 
ſtruct vs both in What we are to believe, and in what 
we are to practiſe, yet the ſcience of manners, or, à 
it has been called, ethics, and ſometimes, moral plt 


loſophy, is more particularly treated of in a great Y# 


riety of ſeparate publications. Writings of this clas 
have a tendency to make men wife and good, in dt: 
recting them in the duties of life, and in the means of 
attaining happineſs. They deſcribe the nature and 
effects of vice, and the diſorders brought -on ſociety 
and individuals by the unreſtrained indulgence of the 
paſſions : On the other hand, they pointout the pe 
Sures and rewards of virtue. Eſſays of this kind at 


— 
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in general ſtort, but admit of a great diverſity of re- 
mark and illuſtration. They are the reſult of actual 
obſervation on human actions; therefore they more 
ſenſibly affect every man's feelings; ſo that he is con- 
victed and convinced, exhorted and admoniſhed. Mo- 
ral truths are capable of being exemplified by allego- 
ry, by tale, by fable, and by character. Such is the 
nature of thoſe periodical eſſays, which. have been 
publiſhed under the titles of the Spectator, Rambler, 
and Adventurer Theſe have been ſucceeded by o- 
tners wiitten'in.a ſimilar manner, equally inſtructive 
and amuing. ; 22% 1 

If the love of reading adventures be the principal 
inducement in many for reading novels, that taſte 
may be more amply gratified, and to more advantage, 
by real hiſtory ; where they will meet with the cha- 
racers of perſons who' have exiſted; and with events 
which have happened. Theſe will furniſh them with 
uſeful ſubjects for reflection. Here they may learn 
wiſdom from the example of others; and here they 
may read the true hiſtory of man, in every age, in 
every climate, in every ſtation, and in every form of 
government. Or would they with to ſee the charac- 
ters of individuals delineated. more diſtinctly, and with 
more minuteneſs than what. they can be in general 
liory —would they with to ſee them, as it were, in 
pivace life, they will meet with much entertainment 
5 well as inſtruction from biography, which is con- 
bacd to the lives and actions of eminent perſons, 
who have diſtinguiſted themſelves for their great 
*xploits, their abilities, their learning, or their 
pet y. 8 | ; e276 tx 1-2 =P 

t you are defirons of being acquainted with the 

avens and the earth, with the order of nature, 
wu the principles of things, their cauſes and ef- 
1 | ry 
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plated, but with delight and fatisfation. A ſurvey 


the omnipotence of the Deity wil! fill him with 
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Fd 


feds, you muſt read books of aſtronomy and phila. ſe 


ſophy, or natural hiſtory ; where yau will find the tl 
economy of Divine Providence clearly explained, 
and in a manner eaſy to be underſtood. There are 
no ſubjects on which a rational mind can be more 
ſuitably and profitably employed. The heavens di. 
elare the glory of God, and the firmament ſheweth 
his Bandy work. The earth, the water, and the air 
abound with productions both animate and inani- 
mate, ſo various and ſo zdmirably contrived by the 
direction of infinite wiſdom, as cannot be contem- 


of the works of creation is an inexhauſtible ſource 
of ſpeculation and improvement; the curiofity of 
man will be excited; his love of novelty gratiſied; 


wonder; and his benevolence with »ratitude. 
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| —— Add to this, that retiring Modeſty, that of 
ſeems to wiſh itſelf unſeen, and ſhrinks at the boldueb 
of inſpection. 15 e ſex 
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AVING conſidered, in my preceding lectures ey, 

the duties and employments of your ſex, with the & wh 
ducation requiſite to qualify you for your reſpec be 


ſtations in life, I ſhall next proceed to make ſome ob. 
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ſervations on fondly. manners, more particularly as 
they reſpect your ſocial intercourſe. 
The world ſeems now before you, and your ima- 


ination, I doubt not, has painted it in the gayelt 2 and | 


wol plealing Sale W hen the buſinels of finſtruc- 
ton is finiſhed, you flatter yourſelf with the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe pleaſures that are fo inviting to your 


young deſires, and fo captivating to your enraptured 


fancy, which probably ſuggeſts to yon, that as you 
have already ſpent the period of childhood in confine- 


ment and application, youth fhould be devoted to thoſe 


recreations which are fuitable to it That there are 


recreations ſuitable to it, I will grant; but without 


proper precautions you may chuſe ſuch as are impro- 


per; and without due reflection you may be inclined 


to dedicate a too great portion of your time, even to 
taoſe which are innocent and allowable. For ſuppoſ- 
ing that you ſet out with right principles, yet the va- 


riety of agreeable objects around you may prevent 
their operation; and ſeduce you to exceed the bounds 


of prudence and maderation. Pauſe, therefore, at 


the portal of life; and, before you advance, however 
enticing the proſpect, conſider, whether the courſe 


yon mean to purſue, be juſtified by the approbation 


of reaſon; or whether mow are impelled by the ardour 
of allion or curioſity! 
The firſt inclination which diſcos ers itſelf in; Four 


ſex, and at the period of life I allude to, is that of ad. 
fing and bring admired The objects of your ad- 
miration will be various; but they will be principat- 


ly thoſe of gaiety and ſplendor, feſtivity and th. 


Thoſe places, which pleaſe the eye or divert the fan- 
ey, which are profeſſodly deſigned for amuſement, and 
where there is a reſort of both ſexes, will probably 
de molt agreeable. 


M 3 3 


Perhaps, alſo, you will be too 
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ous from the undeſerving- | 


r 7 


not only loſe your aim, but become the qupes of your 


any oſtentatious parade; and it will not be overlook- 


ſoon attracted with the perſons and converſarion of 
yaung men; becauſe theſe early attachments are fre. 
quently made without judgment and difcrezion ; and 
before you are capable of diſtinguiſhing the metitori. 


To be admired, ſeems, indeed, the peculiar privilege | 
of your ſex ; but this, if not properly underſtood, may 
lead you into fatal miſtakes ; becauſe, if you ſhould 
wiſh only to be admired for your beauty, you will 
ſtudy nothing more than the decoration of your per. 
ſons ; and though they may attract for a time, yet 
your manners, tinctured by vanity or affeQation, will 
be far from pleaſing. You may indeed receive the 
incenſe of adulation from coxcombs and triflers—irom 
thoſe, who, having no good qualities themſelves, are 
not judges of them in others: but you will not be e. 
ſteemed by thoſe, who are ſuſceptible of virtuous af. 
fections, or the ſincerity of friendſhip. Beſides, f 
you make it your chief ſtudy to be admired, you will 


own deſigns. Real merit will diſcover itſelf without 


ed by thoſe, who are capable of diſcerning it. Where- 
as they, who are candidates for admiration, expoſe 
themſelves to the deſigns of men, who are actuated 
by motives of intereſt and profligacy. Rather will 
to be ęſteemed thin admired—to be eſteemed, by the 
judicious few, for your good ſenſe, and modeſt beha- 
viour than to catch the tranſitory applauſe of the 
undiſtinguiſhed many for ycur perſonal charms. 

Many young women ſet out into the world with | 
a notion, that is often hurtful to their future peace 

and happineſs. They imagine, that to make conqueſt 
of the men, ſhould be the firſt object of their atten- 
tion. To this end they dreſs, viſit, and appear con- 
ynvally in public; without conſidering that tboſe, 
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whom they will find there, are not, in general, 
men of the ſtricteſt honour, and moſt regular life- 
They are chiefly men of pleaſure, who ſtudy to 


I render themſelves agreeable to your iex, by the 


graces of their extgrnal behaviour. A new face Is 
juce to attract their notice; which if they frequent- 
ly behold, it is ſufficiently marked for their atten- 


tion and aſſiduities. When a young lady, by of- 


ten appearing abroad, and without a proper friend 
or conductor, has, in this inftance, taken the firſt 


ſep beyond the bounds of prudence and female 


caution, ſhe cannot avoid the company of. thoſe 
perſons, whoſe figure, dreſs and politeneſs, may, 
perhaps, produce ſome partiality in their favours 
Her vanity will be aſſailed by flattery ; and ſhe will 
be credulous enough to believe the profeſſions of 
regard which may be made to her. That reſer- 
vedneſs natural to your ſex, will, at firſt, keep 


[them at a proper diflance ; but no endeavours will 


be wanting, on their part, to rally her out of it, 
and perſuade her, that it is an unfaſhionable ruſti- 
eity. Having once entertained a fondneſs for their 
perions, ſhe will readily admit them into her com- 


pany ; and ſhe will be eaiily prevailed on to be 


more gay and (prightly in her behaviour; which 
Will be an encouragement to them to uſe more 
freedom in their's. This-is one diſadvantage that 
teſults from the pernicious cuſtom of appearing 
much abroad. You will be expoſed to the imper- 
lnencies of men of profligate characters, whom 
notwichſtandipg, . you would be aſhamed to appear 
wu, in any other place, ſhould you have any re- 
hard for your fame and reputation. If, then, it 
021d be conſidered as an act of imprudence and 
ndicretion, were you ſeen in their company at 
dae time, it would be no leſs ſo at another. Nei- 
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ther will it be admitted as a ſufficient apology, thi 
in public, there is no diſcrimination ; and that the 
virtuous and the abandoned are frequently ſeen to- 
gether, without any reproach to the former. But 
here J would obſerye, that though you might nt 
be able, on account of your youth and inexperience, 
to diſtinguiſh men of integrity, from rakes and li. 
bertines, yet their reſpective principles are gene 
rally known; and an opinion, not much in your 
favour, would ſoon get abroad into the world, were 
you often ſeen in the company of the laſt. This 
proves the neceſſity of your never appearing in 


public, particularly at a ſtage of life, when you aie Wi 
thus expoſed, without the guide and protection of Wil f 
your friends and relations ; Whoſe diſcernment ad fert 
knowledge of the world qualify them to diſt inguih . bes 
thoſe perſons, with whom you may with ſafety vid 
converſe ; whoſe good ſenſe can ſupply you with the 
ſeaſonable advice and admonition ; and whoſe reſo: . 
lutions can defend you from inſults or rudenels ma 
Yet young perſons of your ſex wiſh rather to dil. © 
penſe with their attendance ; from a ſuppoſition, rat 
that it will be a reſtraint on their conduct. But it © 
is neceſſary to tell you; that this reſtraint is highly Jec 
proper and becoming; and ought by no means , be 
be laid aſide; otherwiſe you would invite theſe Wo 
deſtroyers of female reputation to approach yo; kn 


who ſhould be kept at the greateſt diſtance. 

It appears, then, from what has been aid, that i 
public places you will not fail of meeting with pro- 
feſſed libertines—with men, who, having no virtue 
themſelves, would ridicule thoſe Who have. Not 
ſenſible to moral beauty, they will endeavour to pr 
ſuade you, that no ſuch thing exiſts, bat only in the 
imagination of ſpeculative writers; or of thoſe, whoſe 
bufineſs it is to recommend what they do not, ho. 
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ever, feel or practiſe themſelves.— But to prove the 


falſehood of this opinion, I need only bring to your 


obſervation, the reſpect and reverence, which are al- 
ways paid to women of vir tuous characters. 
by their modeſty, the moſt hardened profligate would 
not dare to affront them ; though before thoſe, who. 
behave with unreſerved freedom, the maſk is drop- 
ped, and they boldly defend the licentiouſneſs of their 
principles. 

You will alſo meet with others, whoſe ſentiments 
are equally pernicious, but who a& with more arti- 


E fcc. They will imperceptibly inſinuate themſetves 
ino your favour, by a ſeeming conformity to your 
| opinions; by treating you with the profoundeſt de- 
ference and condeſcenlion; ; by a profuſion of civili- 
tes; and by conducting you to all public places, pro- 
vided you ſhould be ſo imprudent as to accompany 
them, 


If then, theſe are the conqueſts you are likely to 


make, at your firſt appearance abroad, you will cer- 
tainly have but little cauſe to triumph. 
rather will you be pitied for beſtow ing ſo much pains 
and attention to attract the notice of unworthy ob- 
ſects ! 
perſon, will ſoon be diſcovered without ſo public a 
dſplay—and they will be diſcovered by thoſe, who 
know how to value and eſteem them. 


How much 
The accompliſhments, both of the mind and 


So true 1s 
the obſervation of the poet : | 
The prudent nvmph, whoſe checks diſcloſe 
The lily, and the bluſhing roſe, 
From public view, her charms will ſcreen, 
And rarely i in the crowd be ſeen ; 
This ſimple truth ſhall keep her wiſe, 
Tbe faireſt fruits attract the flies*. 


* Moore's Fables. 


Awed 


nothing fo fatal to young perſons as bad company ; 
| becauſe, if you aſſociate with thoſe, it matters not of 
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- m2ainre, a ſanction to their irregularities - or tha 


noiſe and buſtle of a crowd. Such attachments ae 
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The next conſequence likely to follow from tig delir 
diſpoſition of rambling abroad is this that you wilt vou 
be liable to form improper connections. There i; 


what ſex, whoſe habits of life ate immoral and irre. 
gular, you cannot fail of being corrupted by the per. 
nicious influence of their examples, and by the de. 
ſtructive tendency of their. ſentiments ; which laſt 
they will endeavour to inſinuate into your minds, tg 
the excluſion of whatever good opinions and impreſ- 
ſions you may have received, in the courſe of a vit. 
tuous education. Amongſt your own fex, thoſe who 
have devoted themſelves to pleaſure, will aſſume all 
that gaiety and vivacity of temper, which will pro. 
bzbly be ſeductive to youth... They would perſuade 
you, from their own apparent happineſs, that they 
bave adopted a courſe of life, which is of all others 
the moſt agreeable. Your curiolity being now ex. 
cited, you readily credit their aſſertions ;. and are es- 

er to be introduced into thoſe gay ſcenes, where 
nurth and laughter prevail. But you ſuſpect not the 
fraud. They gain your confidence, for no other 
purpoſe, but to make you inſtrumental to their de- 
tons. This pretended friendſhip is. nothing more 
than a cloak of diihmulation- Relying upon theilt 
profeJions of regard for your happineſs, you conſent, 
that they ſhould uſher you into this new world—this 
region of delight; which is, in fact with no other 
view, but that your reputation. might be, in {ome 
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your generolity mighr ſupply their extravagance. 

Cautiouſly avoid the company of ſuch perſons | 
They cannot be your friends, who would perſuade 
vou to deſpiſe rational and domeſtic pleaſures, for the 
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dangerous. They contribute only to inflame the 
defires, and to exclude a modeſt and referved beha- 


"wilt WW viour. Sine erity may, indeed, . be expected from 
re | Wthoſe, who enceavour to moderate the natural 
ny ; warmth of youthful inclination, by ſeaſonable ad- 
or of vice and admonitions. * 7 
irre. But how much more fatal are theſe improper con- 
per: nexions, if formed with the other ſex! I have al- 
de. ready obſerved, how liable you are to be followed 
by © crowd of admirers, when once you have made 
„ % jour appearance in the world; but that, notwith- 
„rel. tanding all their profeſſions, their ſentiments and 
vie conduct are, by no means, capable of producing that 
who WY focial happineſs, which only can ariſe from ſincere 
friendſhip and virtuous love. Yet how many of 
pro. hour {ex have inconfiderately formed an attachment 
10s WY vith men of this character! Their parents and 


they friends have ſeen it with concern; and have fre- 
dert quently expoſtulated in vain. To what, then, ſhall 
ox: ve aſcribe this raihnefs and obſtinacy? Pride is 
e, bometimes the motive. The pride of What? Of 
jere having made a conqueſt, or ſubjugated the rover 
the Another motive may be affection, though unhap- 
ther I pily miſplaced, praceeding from a too great fondneſs 
de. bor ſuperficial and trifling accompliſhments ; without 
ore a taſte, perhaps, for being pleaſed with thoſe that are 
beir BN wore folid ard rational; and without judgment to 
ent, . Liſtnguiſn chem, whenever they appear. Though 
this convicted of the impropriety, and probable infelicity 
her of ſuch a connexion, yet many obſtinately perſevere, 
ond in contempt, as it were, of the perſuaſion and remon- 
h# ance of parental love and authority. They juſtify 
= tieir choice, upon the principle, that they, in this in- 
ns. Lance, are the beſt judges of what will promote 1 
ade their own happineſs. But this is an erroneous opi- i 
the nion; becaule, in a matter of ſuch conſequence, the [ 
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prudence and experience of parents are abſolutely op 


miſtaken notions of youth; who, in ſuch caſes, are e 
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ſhould be ſtarted by a virtuous woman; and, acute 
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ceſſary to moderate the eagerneſs, and reQify th 


nerally actuated by the impulſe of paſſion. _ 
We find in your ſex a natural vivacity of temper 
Hence it is, that many young women are fond of aſh, 
ciating with thoſe who are of the ſame volatile tens 
per as themſelves ; ſo that he, who is loquacious and 
full of laughter, who can ſing, dance, dreſs and by. 
have with the utmoſt gaiety and freedom, is gent: 
rally a female favourite. But ſuch a connexion iff 
frequently the cauſe of future diſtreſs ; becauſe fron 
men who are fond of pleaſure and diſſipation, it may 
be expected, that they will riot on the fortunes df 
thoſe to whom they are united. As, then, this in. 
clination for forming early attachments, is too apt 
be improperly cherithed in the hearts of youth, ya 
ought carefully to guard againſt its firſt imprellions 
For by indulging it, what follies, w hat miſery, ſhans 
and remorſe have been the confequence 1 Endes, 
vour, then, to govern it by the reſtraints of pris 
deuce and virtue. If not, you mult bid adieu t 
fortune and to happineſs. i 
I will aſſign another cauſe, which, I am afraid, 
too prevalent amongſt young perſons of your lex, it 
producing an improper connexion with the other 
and that is, the abſurd opinion, that a reformed ra 
makes the beſt huſband, Dr. Fordyce having parti 
cularly conſidered this notion, in his Sermons #0 
Young Women, I can urge no better argument, i 
expoling the fallacy of a ſentiment, too much g 
3 than that which he has uſed on the oct. 
ion. | 
| He begins by lamenting, that ſuch a queſi 
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tertained, from the difficulty of dae, bad ha- 
bits, he thus proceeds Let me now alk you, or 
« rather let me deſire you to aſk your own hearts, 
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« which is moſt deſirable, on the ſcore of ſentiment 
« —on the ſcore of that reſpe& which you owe to 
« yourſeves, to your friends, to your ſex, to order, 
e rectitude and honour, the pure, unexhauſted af. 
« fections of a man, who has not, by intemperance, 
% corrupted his principles, impaired his conſtitution, 
' enfliyed himſelf to appetite, contributed to embol- 


* from a life of ſcandal and miſery more hopeleſs — 
& who never laid ſnares for beauty, nor betrayed the 


0 M innocence that traſted him: never abandoned any 
ds fond creature to want and deſpair, never hurt the 
145 reputation of a woman, never diſturbed the peace 
ſha 


4 of families, defied the laws of his country, or ſet 
* at nought the prohibition of his God—which, I 
„ ſay, is moſt deſirable, the affection of ſuch a man, 
* or that of him, who has probably done all this; 
* who has certainly done a greater part of it; and 
who has nothing now to offer you, but the ſhat- 
' tered remains of his health and his heart?“ 

Let, then, ſo fatal an opinion be baniſhed from 
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47 Et your minds; and be aſſured, that you can derive no 
pal WT ppineſs from a connexion that has not virtue for 
1 1 It's baſis. But are honour and fidelity to be expect- 
It, 


d from men, whoſe lives have been ſpent in diſſipa- 
ln? and with whom your ſex are too apt to form 
an Intimacy, when once they addict themſelves to 
frequent thoſe places of public reſort, where they are 
obe ſeen? How unhappy have many of thoſe at- 
tichments proved! How different has been the be- 
e | 
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ſhould take place, of which great doubts are to be en- | 


« without any regard to the opinions of the world, 


« Jen guilt, to harden vice, to render the retreat 
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haviour of the huſpand from that of the lover! 


Their future conduct has ſafficiently ſhewn, that they pe 
had been actuated by mean and intereſted motives; 
and the unfortunate victims of their crueity hate a5 
been left alone, to lament the ſad conſequences of WW th 
their iucredulity and raſhneſs. | gr 
But bad as this repreſentation may appear, there of 
is yet a darker ſhade in the picture, which remains ne 
to be delineated. The connexions too often form. ha 
ed by young women, do not ſometimes termivate ell 
thus honourably—if that can be called an honours to! 
ble union, where, on one ſide, are female weakneſs co 
and affe ction, but on the other, treachery and baſe- m. 
nef.. Yet as there is no reproach on that purity of [ce 
reputation, which it is expected of your ſex to pre- il bo 
ſerve, J have, in that ſenſe, uſed the word. Hoy ”: 
many unfortunate ſemales have fallen a ſacrifice to Wil 1? 
the united force of promiſes and proteſtations too i fre 
eaſily believed, and to the fond ſuggeſtions of their do, 
own hearts! Their fituation under ſuch circum» 1s 
flances, in whatever point of view we conſider it, is thy 
deplorable indeed. Female honour once lot can Wil 
never be reſtored. The wretched ſufferer would 15 
fly into obſcurity, that ſhe might conceal her ſhame, TY 
and avoid the f:owns of a world, which takes the 
pleaſure in publiſhing her guilt. But whither (ball de! 
the go? Can the take refuge in her parent's houle 10 
— in chat houſe which ſhe has diſgraced ? Can ſhe Me 
be a witneſs to thoſe aponizing griefs, which her bh 
own miſconduct has occaſioned 2 Reflection comes 5 
armed with a double ſting. It repreſents her ov! 8 
condition, with all it's miſery and horrors ; and ag- " 
giavates the conſequence of her having obſtinatelf t 
indulged a fooliſh paſſion, by bringing to her con- 0 


fideration the anguiſh and diſtreſs, in which ſhe hat 
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in eolved thoſe, whoſe advice ſhe rejected, and whoſe 
eace ſhe has now deſtroved, | | 

But daughters, in particular, ſhould be regarded 
25 the domeſtic comforts of parents, with whon 


they more conſtantly refide ; and from whoſe 


growing virtues, mildneſs of temper, and modeſty 


of behaviour, they expect to derive muzh happi- 
nels. In their dutiful and kind behaviour, they 


hope to find ſome comnenſation for their paſt an xi- 
etiess But if an averſion to their own homes—a 
fondneſs for perpetual amuſement abroad, and a 
contempt, of parental advice, ſhould produce the 
milchiefs already deſcribed, how changed 1s the 
ſcene! She, who was an ornament to her father's 
houſe, becomes now its reproach ; and her preſence, 
which before afforded delight, ſerves only to recal 
painful ideas, and bring to remembrance her fall 
from virtue. A falſe ſtep, therefore, in your ſex, 
does not confine it's ignominy to the guilty, but it 
is extended to thoſe, who are connected to you by 
the deareſt ties. At leaſt, however innocent they 


may be, or however free from the impnration of 


neglect, ill advice or bad example, on their part, 
yet they feel themſelves hurt, and ſeem to ſhaie in 
the diſ;race, This ought to be a powerful conſi- 
deration to indace yor to act with the utmoſt cau- 
tion and vigilaace, at your firſt ſetting out 1nto the 
world, | 

From what has been ſaid, I infer, that modeſty 
Is a female virtue; and is as congenial to your ſex, 
as Courage to the other. Nature herſelf gives the 
alarm at any 1mproper converſation or behaviour. 
dhe diffuſes in the face the indignavt bluth ; and 
thus ſilently reprimaads the bold offender- But 
he, who endeavours to hide this modeſt baſhful. 
nels—this natural defence of her ſex —teſtifies uo 
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diſpleafure at the affront, but rather encourages the 


delinquent. A bluſh is a female grace; and, hoy. : 
ever the votaries of faſhion may condemn it, 2 ; 
aukward and ruſtic, is yet ſo characteriſtical, that | 
to ſuppreſs it, would deprive you of one of your / 
moſt agreeable attractions. St. Paul himſelf, has i 
recommended this pleaſing ſenſibility of nature. ll = 
1 will, ſays he, that women adorn themſelves with 
[hame-facedneſs. | | P 
An unaffected bluſh is an indication of real mo. n 
deſty. An attempt to ſuppreſs it is commencing i 
hoſtilities againſt nature heriſe]f. Do not then, my I 
young audience, be prejudiced againſt this ſemale « 
baſbfulneſs, by the wit and raillery of others; for ts 
perſons only of licenticus principles, would pie. 40 
ſume to make it a ſubject of ridicule» They who 6 
have a proper ſenſe of the dignity of the female « 
character, will regard it as an exterior ſymbol of « 
interior purity. For as the lineaments of boldneſs « 
are ſtrongly marked in the countenance ; fo like- 6 
wiſe is the other expreſſive of delicacy of mind, 10 
and chaſtity of affections. 
But where ſhall we find the bluſhing fair one! : 
Not in crowds and aſſemblies, but in the ſequeſter * 
ed walks of domeſtic retirement. That face, , 
which is ever courting the public eye, is ſure t 2 
loſe its modeſt ſweetneſs and pleaſing novelty; ard 5 
ſhe, who could not, at firſt, be gazed at without 1 
crimſon effuſion on her cheeks, will, by a continual 5 
expoſure of her perſon, diveſt herſelf of all this en- 90 
gaging ſimplicity; and, perhaps, boldly confront Wl 13 
the moſt impertinent beholder. | m. 


Thoſe, who would wiſh to find the prudent and 
diſcreet female, one ſuſceptible of the tender aſfec- 
tions of wife and mother, and capable of diſchat- 
ging the reſpective duties of each, will look i! 
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her, not at public reſorts, hnt in privacy and re- 
ticements They, therefore fail of their deſign, who 
think to captivate the heart, by apyearing in all 
laces of general amuſement. As real merit ſceks 
the ſhade, ſo the modeſt and prudent fair one is to 
be ſought for in her domeſtic haunts» 

The ladies of ancient Greece ſpent the greateſt 
part of their time at home; and even here in the 
moſt inner apartment of the houſe. A Latin hiſto- 
ran* has drawn this compariſon between the Greek 
and Roman women. —“ Where is the Roman,“ 
ſays he, “ that would take ſhame to himſelf, if 
« his wife appeared at a public feaſt? Is there a 
© houſe, whoſe miſtreſs holds not the moſt diſtin- 
„ guithed place at home, and delights not in aſſem- 
„blies abroad 57 Very different is the practice 
«© of the Greeks in theſe particulars. A Grecian 
* lady never viſits but with her family. Within 
* her houſe ſhe is only to be found, in the moſt 
© retired part of it; and admiſſion is not allowed 
to any perſon, but to her neareſt relations.“ 


opinion of the Greeks, with reſpect to female be- 
haviour. Some may cenſure it, perhaps, as too 
great a refinement on modeſty. However incom- 
patible it may be to modern manners, yet we will 
not ſcruple to aſſert, that the apearing frequently 
in public places, mixing in general companies, and 
converſiug with unreſerved freedom, are not con- 
itent with feminine decorum. As the moſt bril- 
ant jewel is ſooneſt deprived of its luſtre, ſo is fe- 
male reputation the moſt liable to tarniſh Ir is 
obſcured even by the breath of ſlander. You ovght 
therefore, to avoid every appearance of evil, For 
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.though your thoughts and intentions may be per- 
fectly pure and innocent, yet from a world, who 
judge ouly by externals, and who are but little dif- 


duct of others, the moſt injurious, though ground. 
leſs, inferences may be drawn. A confciouſneſs of 
innocence will, by no means, juſtify the practice of 
throwing off that prudential referve, ſo neceſſary to 
your ſex, but more particularly at your firſt apear. 
ance in public. So much deference is due to the 
world, as to avoid it's cenſure» To be indifferent 
on this matter is a contempt that cannot be vindi- 
cated, There is a ſpecies of pride both laudable 


degree of ſelf- importance, as to expect from the o- 
ther ſex, that reſpectful deference, which is due to 
vour's. 


— — 
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* 


poſed to put a favourable conſtruQion on the con. 


and uſeful. It is that which gives you ſuch a 


— 


Next, where the Syrens dwell, you plough the Seas; 
Their Song is Death, and makes DeftruQton pleaſe. 
„ | POPE'S HOMER: 
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LEASURE has enticing charms to young minds 
But think not, my young audience, becauſe I propok 
to conſider it in a moral view, that I mean totally to 
proſcribe it, and to intimate with the ſuperſtitious 
that we can only make ourſelves acceptable to hea- 
ven, by a life of pain and mortification ; or, with the 
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Der enthuſiaſt, that it is, without exception, ſinful and 
who vicious, | | | | 
dif- If the world had been intended for a ſtate of pu- 
don. nihment, would the Almighty have ſcattered around 
ind. is ſuch a profuſion of delight, ſo perfectly accommo. 
s of dated to the ſenſes of mankind? Our way would 
e of have been planted with thorns, not ſtrewed with 
y to flowers. Can it, then, be conſonant to the benevo- 


ent ſcheme of a wiſe ard good Being, to provide us 
with all thoſe external ſenſes, which are ſo organized 
for the purpoſe of enjoyment, only that we ſhould be 
tempted with what we dare not touch, and torment- 
ed with deſires which we muſt not gratifſy? Shall 
we hunger and thirſt, and fee before us the moſt de- 
licious viands, which, however, we are not permitted 
to taſte? Shall the beauties of creation appear before 
us, in an infinite variety of proſpects, and muſt we 
ſiut our eyes againſt them? Muſt we neither liſten 
to the melody of birds, nor inhale the fragrant per- 
fumes of aromatic ſhrubs? Is man endued with ſuch 
excellent faculties, whereby he is capable of producin 

from his own mind and affections, a continual fund of 
entertainment, which, however, it is ſinful for him to 
enjoy? Surely, then, all theſe gifts and endowments 
vere ſent in vain» If theſe things were not intend- 
ed by the Deity, for the delight and enjoyment of 
lis creatures, wherein does their uſe conſiſt? If it 
be the lot of man to go en ſorrowing the whole time 
0 his pilgrimage here, the deſign of his Creator would 
be better accompliſhed if this world, inſtead of it's pre- 
lent appearance, had been made like the howling wil- 
derneſs, where he might not receive a fingle ray of 
comfort, to ſupport him in his ploomy paſlage; and 


here every object might aſſume the face of terror 
and diſmay. . | 
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- This may be the language of ſuperſtition; bu of 
js not the language of reaſon or religion. The fy; 
mer invites us to partzke of nature's bleſſings; the 
latter aſſures us, that all her ways are taps of pla 
ſantneſs and peace. But can pleaſure be found in 
ſtate of rigid penance? If man were not intende( 
for ſocial life, why is he endued with the iſt of 
ſpeech? The caves of the rocks and the mountaing 


and the ſolitary cells of the monks would then bee 
proper habitations. But reaſon now aſſerts her riphts twa 
and explodes thoſe melancholy doctrines, as the ef . 
ſions of a mind terrified with falſe notions of a Deiy bec 
who is not a being that delights in the miſery, but i for 
the happineſs of his creatures. The pains and pena jet 
ties which the religious of ſome countries voluntaii f bþ 
impoſe upon themſelves, have, amongſt enlightened 1 

nations, loſt all their merit; and we are convinced 
that the duties of mankind are not confined to a cluil 1 ; 
ter, but are of an active and ſocial kind; and can on- ® 
ly be of conſequence or effect, in the more buſy {ceneliil 
3 qu in more buſy . 
of life. For though we allow them the rational en a 
joyment of thoſe things, which Providence undoubt C | 
edly ſent for their uſe, yet there is then left a ſuffc 150 
ency of ſorrow and inquietude. 5 0 
The indiſcriminate cenſures of the enthuſiaſt art | f ; 
no lets unjuſtifiable, than the mortifications of the {us 'D 
perſtitious. For if neither reaſon nor religion con. * 
demn the enjoyments of ſenſe, it follows, that the 
are not in themſelves ſinful or vicious; but only be- 
come ſo through exceſs; or where they are infir- i 
mental in debating the mind, and corrupting the mo. Ap 
rals. Here the ſelf. denial of the one may be nectl- * 
tary, and the condemnation of the other applicable. N 5 
It is, therefore, my deſign to diſtinguiſn between * 


true and talſe plegſures; but it will be proper, fr 
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of all, to inform you of the ſources, whence they are 
derived. wy 

Man, as J have before obſerved, is a being of a 
Compound nature; It is pertly ſpiritual and partly a- 
nimal!; the properties of which, being eſſentially dif- 
ferent, his pleaſures are, therefore, derived from two 


but ith 
ne fore 
s; the 
bl. 
d ing 


tende 27 . 3 

ift , liltinct principles; one of which originates from the 
1 ſenſes; the other, from the mind. Hence the for- 
dez! ner are called ſenſual pleaſures; the latter, intellec 


tual pleaſures. | 

A propenſity for ſenſual pleaſures is firſt diſcovered; 
becauſe the mind muſt be improved, before any taſte 
for intellectual pleaſures can be excited. The bodily 


riphts; 
je ef 


Deity 


. faculties are thoſe, by which we receive impreſſions 
hl from all outward objects; and they are the {ources 
htened of lenſual enjoyments. | | 1 

vinced In infancy, and in the fir part of childhood, we 
eie abfolutely governed by the ſenſes ; the powers of 


tie mind being too feeble to exert themſelves. It is 
[for this reaſon, that in the younger part of life, we 
ae not left to ourſelves, but are placed under the 
are of thoſe, whoſe knowledge and experience mult 
lupply our wants and ignorance. And as we are then 
lable to fall into errors, through the influence of the 
pallions, now impelling us to action, the gratification 
d which is pleaſing, but to whoſe effects we are yet 
rangers ; it is, therefore, neceſſary that our conduct 
ſioutd be under the controuh of thoſe, who are ac- 
GUInted with the propenſities of human nature. 

In the next period, when children are more at li- 
berty, they begin to extend their knowledge of things, 
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he mo. | 
necel· and enter into a ſocial connection with others of their 
able. nage. Their appetites are more predominant 3 


tween and, in all their actions, aſſume the aſcendancy. But 
ney principally centre in themſelves. Hence ariles 
te paſſion of ſelf-love, which generally inclines to 
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the gratification of voluptuous pleaſures ; for the en. 


| du 

joyments of which they eagerly feek- They now dif. tha 
cover an impatience under confinement ; and an ar. de 
dent deſire of raribling abroad to ſeek new objects of 
delight. Their paſſions are quick and variable; and WiWtic 
whatever preſents itelf under the ſimilitude of pleas tur 
fure, immediately captivates their attention. can 
The paſſions, if rightly directed, are neceſſary to pov 
the happineſs of human life: but if they have a und 
wrong tendency, or are immoderately indulged, they Mon 
will be produaive of more pain than pleaſure, he 
They are the ſources of a vicious or a virtuous en- bele 
Joyment. How then are we to prevent the fi:(t, or oft 
procure the laſt? This will appear from conſider. 1 
ing that other principle of human nature, which is Won: 
called the rational or ſpiritual part. ſciet 
Reaſon in man is tlie ſame as inſtinct in brutes, WY not 
this difference excepted. The laſt act by a certain iake 
law, implanted in their natures, by the Creator of one 
the Univerſe; from which law it is not in their pel, 
power to depart ; fo that in their actions there cal WY but 
be nothing immo:zal. But man ts a being, who adsl: 
not from'necefiity, but from the impulſe of his ovn WſWings 
will; and is, therefore, accountable for his condud- WW whe: 
He has reaſon to diie& him, in the choice of thole lulle 
things, which are agreeable to his nature ; ard in vous 
the rejection of thoſe which are not. If he dilie- fe. 
gard the admonitions of reaſon, and do that which vill 
is wrong, he will degrade the dignity of the humm they 
wind, and he will feel within himfelf a moral ſente, F barti 
condemning his actions. If he regulate his defires It 
by thoſe internal feelings of rectitude, which prompt the { 
him to live the life of reaſon, and obey thoſe dire two 
and human laws, which have been inftituted for tie WM whic 
happineſs of individuals, and the peace of civil '- Wſupe: 
ciety, he will then receive the approbation of H los 
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dun conſcience ; and, at the ſame time, experience 
that ſatisfation, which ariſes from lawful and mo- 
derate pleaſures. * 


e eh. 
* dil. 


Nats | 
Qs of But the office of reaſon 1s not barely confined to 
and the regulation of the paſſions or affections; it alſo 


turniſhes other ſources of pleaſure, which only thoſe 
can enjoy, who have improved their intellectual 
powers. A refined imagination, and a cultivated 
underſtanding, can diſcover a variety of ſubjects, 


plea. 


ry to 


ve 3 
they Non which to exerciſe their ſeveral diſtinct faculties. 
ſure, The univerſe is before them, from which they may 


15 en Wet a multiplicity of objects for the employment 
{t, or NMof taſte, genius, or invention. 
ders To what has already been obſerved, I might add 


one more ſource of rational pleaſure, which is con- 
ſcience» This is alſo another guide or monitor- It 
not only directs us, as to the preſent moment, but 
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once into vicious pleaſures» Though paſſion pro- 
pel, yet reaſon ad moniſhes, and conſcience alarms. 
But the ſeductions of pleaſure are often too power- 
ful againſt the admonitions of the one, or the warn- 
Ings of the other. Yet ſtill there muſt be a time, 
Wien conſcience will be heard, though it has been 
lulled aſleep by the continued repetition of tumult- 
vous joys. And when, in the filent moments of 
felection, the offender be goaded, ſharp and ſevere 
will be the ſting of ſelf-reproach. But happy are 
ey, whaſe paſt actions are approved of by this im- 
partial judge! | 

It appears, then, from what has been ſaid, that 
e fources of human pleaſures are derived from 
wo principles ; but that of the inferior principle, 
Which is the ſenſual, ought to be ſubſervient to the 
uperior one, which is the rational. When each is 


takes a retroſpect of the paſt. No one plunges at 


lowed to act in it's proper ſphere, we may then 


% mien 


enjoy thoſe pleaſures which are lawful and allow, 
ble, and which are perfectly conſonant to our com. 
pound nature. If, like the profeſſors of pleaſure, 
we employ our whole time and attention in gratify. 
ing the ſenſes of the body, we ſhall, in conſequence, 
corrupt the powers of the mind, and divert then 
from their proper purpoſe, by making them mini. 
ſter to aur paſſions, and rendering them incapable 
of promoting a virtuous practice. There can he 
no real felicity unleſs the two principles are in uni. 
on; yet how frequently are they at variance! This 
conteſt St. Paul thus deſcribes : © The fleſh,” ſays 
he, luſteth againſt the ſpirit ; and the ſpirit againſt 
the fleſh: and theſe are contrary the one to the o- 
ther, ſo that ye cannot do things that ye would.” 

Knowing, then, that we are thus compounded, 
we ought to guard againſt the ſeduftion of our ap- 
petites; which, if uncontrouled, will tempt us to 
taſte that which appears delicious to the eye, and 
grateful to the ſenſe ; but which, in effect, is pernici· 
ous in it's own nature. This propenſity to taſte for. 
bidden fruit, is interwoven in the human conſtitu· 
tion ; and the original parents of mankind were the 
firſt that experienced it's conſequences» Not con- 
tent with the moderate enjoyment of thoſe things, 
which were allowed them in Paradiſe itſelf, the real 
Arcadia of the poets, where all was innocence and 
love, they felt the ſad effects of guilt, by a defire of 
multiplying the objects of gratification ; not conſider- 
ing, whether they were capable of increaſing or di- 
miniſhing the pleaſures of life. This is the firſt ex. 
ample which hiſtory records, of the unhappineſs that 
neceſſarily follows all unlawful indulgences; and that 
is undoubtedly unlawful which is either prohibited, 
or is not adapted to our rational nature. If we ale 
eager to gratify the ſenſes in fuch pleaſures, as mul 
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endame the paſſions, enfeeble . the powers of the 
ind, and corrupt the moral principle that is within 
us, we then, like Adam, taſte of the apple, which 
ve are not allowed to eat · We are ſeduced by it's 
nleaing appearance, though there lurks within a la- 


- 


tent poiſon that will conſume us, 5 

ln enumerating the pleaſures of ſenſe, I might 
zdopt the words of an apoſtle, who include them in 
the following particulars—the du, of the fleſh, the 
loft of the eyes, and the pride of life» Now all ſenſu- 
alpleaſares will fall within one or other of theſe de- 


{riptionss An inordinate love of the world, and 


the things of it, an Indulgence of our ſeveral taſtes, 
either in gratifying a voluptuous inclination—feeding 
our vanity by ſplendid decorations and expenſive 
fnery—reforting without intermiſſion, to all places 
e public diverſion : and, in ſhort, engaging in ſuch 
purſuits as are inadequate to our incomes as pro- 
duce an unneceſſary waſte of time, whereby the moſt 


important duties of life are neglected - our own homes 
forſaken, and our minds and bodies enfeebled—all 


theſe are unlawful pleaſures. For whatever we do 
tlat ſeems contrary to the deſign of our creation, is 
certainly not allowable. And can we think, that 
mankind were intended by Providence to ſpend their 
whole time in ſports and idleneſs? Not but recrea- 
lon is ſeaſonable and proper, if uſed in moderation 
g 5 ſrom buſineſs, but not as the buſineſs 
of life, 

Lawful and rational pleaſures conſiſt in a temper- 
tte ue of the things of this world ; as well from a con- 
Tfouſneſs that temperance is a chriſtian virtue, as 
from a perſuaſion that it will conduce both to our in- 
tereſt and happineſs ; by preſerving the mind and 
body in health and vigour- A life of order and 
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thought, and bid adieu to retirement. 
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venile adventurers, having once left the ſhore, where 
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regularity muſt be productive of the moſt per. 
manent fatifaftion ; becauſe the hours of innocent au 
ſeaſonable diverſion are not embittered with the re. 
flection of auy duty omitted, or any profuſion of ting 
and expence. | | 3 
But this will be conſidered. by ſome, as a gloomy 
picture of bappineſs. Pleaſure ſeems here to be ſtrip. 
ped of all her charms, The imaginations of young 
perſons have dreſſed her in a gayer, robe. | Neither 
do they think themſelves deceived, if they may cons 
clude from the different forms in winch they have be. 
held her. Joy and delight ſeem in their opinion, t 
iparkle only in the countenances of ſuch, as tread 
the fairy round of diſſipation. Youth, they obſerve, 
the ſeaſon of enjoyment. They therefore, reſolves 
caſt behind them the care of the world, to baulli 


The young and inexperienced are, without doubt 
firſt, caught with external appearances, and with al 
the tinſel and glitter of life. Hence it is, that li 
has been repreſented under the ſimilitude of a voy: 
age, in which they are eager to embark. , Thele ju. 


their liberty was, in ſome meaſure, reſtrained, now 
glide down the flream imperceptibly : and, as they ad- 
vance, are entertained with the flowery banks, which, 
on each ſide, preſent themſelves. Intoxicated ili 
their prefent delights, and with their preſent fecur:- 
ty, they forget that the current wall ſoon bring 
them into the wide ocean, where they will be loſt i 
the gulph of intemperance, or ſhipwrecked on. the 
rocks of pleaſure, unleſs they have prudence for thei 
pilor- But this experienced guide is too general 
diſmiſſed. The think themſelves perfectly co 
tent to the taſk of governing their own conduc, 
and dire cting their own purſuits Judging only fun 
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-n outſide form, they ſuppoſe that every thing is re- 
ly what it ſeems to be; and that there can be no 
ſorrow, where there are gaiety and ſplendor. _ 

Youth, at their firſt entrance into life, are beſet 
with a variety of enticements. Their own deſires, 
added to the examples and temptations of others, all 
contribute to invite them into the ſer vice of pleaſure ; 
whoſe fatal blandiſhments the ancients have repre- 
ſented under ſeveral allegories or fables; amongſt 
which that of the Syrens is moſt celebrated, Ir is 
intended to ſhow, that if we ſuffer ourſelves to be too 
much allured by the pleaſures of a gay life, they 
will be deſtructive in the end, and betray the incauti- 
ous into certain ruin: whilſt wife men like Ulyſles, 
vill ſtop their ears againſt their inſinuations. 

When young perſons are too eager in the purſuit of 
pleaſure, and too fond of being much abroad, it diſco- 
yers either a corrupt taſte, or an unimproved mind: 
and proceeds from an inability of employing and a- 
nuling themfelves at home. How many are there 
who figure in the gay world, by rambling about 
from place to place, as if they had no coneerns which 
deſerve their attention ! The morning is conſumed 
in a kind of ſauntering idleneſs; or. in preparing for 
the engagements of the evening—not the evening 
only, but the greateſt part of the night, which mut 
ſurely injure the health; and, with reſpect to the fe- 
male ſex, deſtroy their beauty. When diverſions are 
uſed as a relief from the cares of employment, they 
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ze then judiciouſly applied. To unbend our thoughts 
at ſeaſonable intervals is neceſſary ; but to make a ho- 


y.day of life, deſtroys pleaſure, inſtead of giving it 
If amuſements are choſen with 


uen innocent ; but though innocent in their nature, 
O 2 
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when uſed to exceſs, they become fatiguing, and are 
perhaps criminal, | oy. 
Public diverſions may be reduced to two kinds 
that which ſerves only to pleaſe the eye, or delight 
the ear; and that which has the uſeful mixed with 
the agreeable ; or which conveys inſtruction to the 
mind, whilſt it affords pleaſure to his ſenſes. Amongſt 
the firſt may be included all thoſe places, which ſeem 
to be reſorted to for no other purpoſe, but that they, 
who frequent them, may ſee and be ſeen ; where, 
perhaps, a trifling, general, and diſſipated converſa- 
tion prevails; where ſinging and muſic contribute to 
the entertainment of the evening; or where are per- 
formed feats of bodily ſtrength and agility : At this 
kind ef diverſions young perſons ſhould but ſeldom 


appear; becauſe they afford no exerciſe to the intel. 


lectual faculties; nor are viſited by thoſe, whoſe 
characters are reſpectable. 

The maſquerade is a public diverſion very faſhion. 
able at preſent, though, in the laſt reign, it was ſup- 
preſſed, on account of it's dangerous tendency. It 
cannot be conſidered as a rational entertainment. 
Beſides thoſe objections, which are common to many 
public places, that they are expenſive, and that they 
are frequented by perſons of profligate lives this is 
literally a nocturnal amuſement, the whole night be- 
ing devoted to it, as the company ſeldom appear, till 
the proper hour of reſt; it is like wiſe diſtinguiſhed 
by a particular licentiouſneſs of behaviour, which 
ought ever to deter your ſex from being preſent. A 
rude and indecent language is frequently uſed on 
thoſe occaſions ; a liberty that would not be taken at 
any other place. There is a reſpe& due to good 
manners, which even they, who have the leaſt ſenſe 
of honour or decency, muſt obſerve, if they expect to 
be admitted into the company of perſons, that have 
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any regard to a virtuous 8 But here the 
moſt daring offenders eſcape with impunity; and 
your ſex are expoſed to the converfation of any in. 
truder that chuſes to addreſs them. Neither does 
the miſchief end here. Theſe aſſemblies frequently 
produce aſſignations and intrigues. The amuſement 
itſelf is alſo degrading. Many of the pes formers in 
this motley ſcene diveſt themſelves of the manners 
proper to thair rank, and perſonate the character of 
an harlequin, a buffoon, or a ballad-finger» 

There are other diverſions, on which I propoſe to 
make ſome remarks ; but theſe I ſhall defer to a luc- 


5 ceeding lecture. 
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* be hurried out of itſelf by loud Laughter or ſenſual 
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C2 is a diverfion, which you hots; 
az much as poſſible, avoid. Younz perſons are 
tod apt to conceive a fondnefs for this amuſe- 
ment; but to prevent an hebitual attachment to it, 
you ſhould early ſapprefs a propenſity, which, it 
indulged, may be prejudicial to your future. wel. 
ſue, I do not mean abſolutely to proſeribe a di- 
veron, which is now become ſo faſhionable, that, 
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without ſome knowledge of it, you would icarcely 
be qualified for company. It might not be i 1Mpro- 
per, when you begin to viſit, to be ſo far acquaint. 

ed with a game at cards, as to be able to join ina 


party when wanted; but you ſhould by no means 


diſcover an eagerneſs for play ; or ſpend much of 
your time, in this kind of recreation. 
Another caution, likewiſe, is neceſſary. Do not, 


on any account, play for money, if when young, 


you are allowed to play. And when you are more 
advanced in years, let the ſum played for be ſo 
trifling, that it will be perfectly indifferent to yon, 
whether you win or loſe» When money is the 
chief object of play, it produces an avaricious 
diſpoſition : And if you ſhould be actuated by ſo 

{ordid a paſſion, what will you not ſacrifice to it's 
gratification! You will be tempted to acts of 
meanneſs and petty frauds. You will be induced 
to treat your friends and acquaintance with ineivil- 
ity or rudeneſs» And the various changes of your 
countenance will betray your Wy or vexation, at 
your good or ill ſucceſs. 

Gaming alſo is of an enticing nature. They, 
who have been fortunate, are tempted to proceed, 
and make holder ſtakes; not conſidering what they 
hazard on the turn of a card or die. With a run 


of good luck, the love of gaming increaſes, It en- 


groſſes their whole attention by night and by day; 
ſo that it will be difficult to recover them from 
their infatuation, Even the unfortunate have not 
reſolution enough to retreat. The hopes of reco- 
vering their loſs flimulate their ardour; and, in 2 
{it of deſperation, they riſque their honour, ! their 
fortune, and their happineſs. This has been fre- 


quently the cauſe of ſuicide. 
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The folly of gaming appears alſo from this con- 
ſideration that they, who are in affluent cir- 


cumſtauces, hazard the loſs of thcie means, by 


which tliey might enjoy the moderate pleaſures of 
this life, for the doubtful proſpect of augmenting 


their poſſeſſion ; ian which ſnould they ſncceed, it 


might not, in the leaſt, augment their felicity- 
And with whom do they run this fiſſue? With 


thoſe, perhaps, who are gamblers by profeſſion; 
and from whom, as they have frequently nothing. 


to loſe nothing can be gained. Beſides, game- 
ſters having made this art their ſtudy, their ſu- 
perior {kill and judgment will give them a con- 


ſidetable advantage; and even this will be increaf- 


ed by thoſe unfair practices, of which they will 
avail themſelves, whenever an opportunity offer. 
And is it an object of ſufficient conſequence for any 
perſons to beſtow much thought and attention, in 
torming ſchemes, and calculating chances, that 
they might become proficients in the art of gam- 
ing? Perhaps before they have acquired this ſkill, 
their own forcunes are gone; fo that what was at 
irit taken up as an amuſement will be changed 
atterwards to a trade. 

But ſuppoſing theſe effects do not follow, is it 
an amuſement becoming a rational being, to ſpend 
a ſucceſſion of hours in ſorting and arranging a 


pack of cards? And, as if ſix days in the week 


vere not ſufficient for this trifling diverſion,” the 
fubiozable world have encroached upon the ſe- 
25 alſo; and thereby depri ved their Creator of 
tat portion of time, which ought to be dedicated 
te bis honour and ſervice 

Tae keeping of improper company is another If 
con negvenes which proceeds from a fondneſs for 
Play. Gaming, like death, levels all diſtinstions. 
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The votaries of fortune have acceſs to thoſe places 
where her altar is erscted. The rich and the nee. 
dy Thoſe who are reſpectable from their rank 
and ſituation in life, as well as ſharpers and gam- 
blers, are promiſcuouſly aſſembled; by which 
means, perſons of charaQer give a ſanction to pro- 
fligacy; and they are liable to that corruption of 
manners, which frequently attends evil communica. 
tion. . | | 

In ſhort, all that can be ſaid in favour of the card 


table is this--It may occaſionally be uſed as an inno- 


cent amuſement, if introduced for no other purpoſe, 
than to ſpend an idle hour where converſation is 
languid, and the buſineſs of the day is finiſhed. 
An immoderate uſe of this diverſion excludes all 
profitzble ideas from the mind, injures the health, 
becauſe the body requires frequent exerciſe, and 
fatigues the ſpirits, becauſe there are but few, who 
can play with compoſure and tranquility. The de- 
mon of avarice or diſcontent will not fail to ruffle 
their tempers and put them out of humour: which, 
in your ſex muſt appear extremely diſguſting- 
Never ſuffer, then, the love of play to disfigure 
the natural graces of your perſon, to render your 
manners leſs amiable, or prevent you from ac- 


quiring thoſe mental accompliſhments, which will 


preclude the neceflity of your having recourſe to 
ſuch frivolous diverſions, for the employ ment ©: 
your time. „„ 13 
Befides the diverſions already mentioned, ther? 
is a variety of others, which come under the de- 
{cription given to this claſs—that they are agree?» 
ble without improving the underſtanding» Pere 
fons of fenſe will ſeldom appear at ſuch places #3 


ſerve only to gratify an idle curiofity, but which 


a ford no rational amnſement. To thoſe of vac'* 
and uninformed minds, every new ſceue will be 
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pleaſing, merely becauſe it diſſipates time, whith 
would otherwiſe hang heavy upon their hands» Tt 
matters not to ſuch whether art or nature diſplay 
it's beauties» A common and unintereſting ſpecta- 
cle would afford equal ſatisfaction with the higheſt 
entertainment, that the fineit imagination or moſt 
fertile invention could poſſible produce. The 
Greeks and Romans were extravagantly fond of 
that Kind of public games, which were called gym- 
naſtic ; ſuch as, the race, wreſtling, the combats of 
gladiators and wild beaſts» Yet the deſign of thefe 
leems to have been political. Some of their princi- 
pal men, who wiſhed to make themſelves popular 
amongſt the people, or to divert their attention 
from public affairs, inſtituted theſe games. And 
they were generally exhibited at ſolemn feſtivals ; 
or to celebrate ſome ſignal victory. They were al- 
ſo blended with their religious rites. Some were 
in honour of certain gods: and others, which 
were called funeral games, were in com memorati- 
on of ſome deceaſed relation, friend, or diſtinguiſn- 
ed perſonage. For the accommodation of the ſpec- 
tators, the Romans built large amphitheatres, 
vhich were of circular form, and would contain an 
immenſe number of people. There are at preſent, 
ſome remains of thefe ſlructures; which ſufficient- 
ly prove the great expence they were at in exhibit. 
ing public games; of which they were ſo fond, 
tat under Auguſtus, they ſpent almoſt a whole year 
in tne celebration of them. They were conducied 
with great pomp and magnificence ; but he would 
allow no women to be preſcat at them. But per- 
haps the great encouragement given to thoſe at hlet- 
ie exerciſes, was with a view of inſpiring their 
Joung men with courage, and Preparing them for 
tae art of war, : 
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A partiality for amuſement has been particularly 
remarked in young perſons of four ſex; Hence it 


is that ſo many of them are engaged in a circle of 


idleneſs, with ſcarcely any interruption. And if 
their ſituation be fuch that they have but little op. 
portunity of ſeeing diverſions, yet they are ſo fre. 
quently obſerved in the ſtreets of public places, as 
deſervedly to incur cenſute- 


They, who are converſant with the works of 


our dramatic writers, will receive inſfruction as 
well as pleafure, from theatrical entertainments. 
They may derive improvement from the characters 
which are perſonated; and from the ſentiments and 
language, which are to be met with in the moſt per. 
fe& compoſitions of that Kind, But on the vacant 
mind they will make no imprefion- Perfons, who 
reſort to them merely becauſe home is diſagreea- 
ble, or becauſe they may be.ſeen in a crowd, have 
no other inducement but to kill time ; and they 
would be equally entertained with a mountebank 
or a rope-dancer. 

The ftage might be made a ſcheol of morality, if 
all improper ideas and immodeſt language were ex- 
punged from our dramatic writings» As theatrical 
amuſements are intended to intereſt the affections 
on the ſide of virtue, ſo whenever any pieces be in- 
troduced which have not this object in view, the 
deſign of theſe repreſentations 3 is defeated, and much 
harm may enſue, efpecially to young perſons ; 


who, captivated by the muſic, the {cenical ſplendor, 


the feitivity and micth which are diſplayed, may 
probably retire with impreſſions, by no means fa- 
vourable to the cauſe of morally ; eſpecially when 
they obſerve with what applavſe thoſe. performers 
are received, whoſe lives are notoriouſly profligate 
and abandoned, 
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Tuere are, it is true, no public diverſions more 
ancient than thoſe of the theatre: neither have they 
ſhared the fate of others, which, having nothing 
but novelty to recommend them, were ſoon dif. 
continned and forgotten. But the former. have 
flouriſhed for ſeveral ages; and, in their progreſs, 
have received various improvements. Men of the 
greateſt genius, and moſt reſpectable profeons, 
have employed their talents in providing ſubjects 
for the ſtage ; which has been vilited by the wiſe, 
the grave, and the virtuous, as well as by the gay, 
the young and the diſſipated. Theſe are proofs, 
that this ſpecies of diverſions is ſuited to the tem- 
per and inclinations of inankind : and is allo a pub- 


lle ſeminary of inſtruction. 


When theatrical] entertaiaments were firit intro- 
duced into Greece, Solon, the celebrated law-giver 
of that country, was fearful, that they might corrupt 


the morals of the people - But facceeding magiſ- 
trates obſerving, that theſe diverſions were not only 


an agreeable relaxation to them, but might tend alſo, 
under proper regulations, to the improvement of 
on talte and manners, encouraged and promoted 
them. ä i 

Lou are to conſider the deſign of dramatic repre- 
ſentations, if you would be benefited by them. They 
are pictures of human life. The virtues and vices of 
mankind are perſonified. We are ſhewn the effects 
of each, chat, by example, we might be taught to 
ſubdue thoſe paſſions, which lead to miſery; and cul- 
tivate thoſe good affections which will make us hap- 
Py» They are likewiſe intended to excite pity and 
compaſſion, at ſcenes of calamity, misfortune and 
diſtreſs, eſpecially if the characters are worthy and 
deſerving. For, though we may ſympathize in the 
lutferings of the wicked, yet their actions ſrouid in- 
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ſpire us with horror and deteſtation. The ſubjects 


and language of tragedy are noble and ſublime, in- 
termixed- with the tender and pathetic ; abounding 
alſo with excellent maxims for the conduct of human 
life. The laſt are likewiſe to be found in the pro- 
ductions of the comic muſe, whole object is the repre- 
henſion of vice and folly, by exhibiting the manners 
of the times. But this branch of the drama has 


been abuled, both by the ancients and moderns; ei- 
ther by introducing known characters on the ſtage; 


or elſe, by tranſgreſſing the bounds of decency and 
decorum-. This licentioufnefs had corrupted the the. 
arre in the reign of Charſes the ſecond. When pu- 
rity of ſentiment, and chaſtity of dialogue are exclu- 
ded from our dramatic writings, it would then be à 


diſgrace to your {cx, to appear at ſuch diverſions; 


but ſo little offenſive as they now are in theſe parti 


culars, they are conſidered as public amuſements, at 


of 


which you may ſometimes be preſent. 

Ihe profeilion of actors was honourable amongſt 
the Greeks, bu: deſpiſed by the Romans, who denied 
them the privilege of citizens, and conſidered their 
perſons as infamous. But afterwards they were held 
in more eſteem. By our laws, players are ſtigmat!- 
zed as vagrants : ard {o great was the immorality of 
the ſtage in the Jaſt century, that it was ſeverely 
cenſered by ſeveral writers, particularly Mr. Col- 
lier; to whole accuſations, the celebrated Dryden 


pleaded guilty. And it is generally allowed; that 


the decorum, which has been ſince obſerved, by our 


modern dramatic authors, is principally owing to the 


animadverſions of that writer. | | | 

There can be no greater proof of a natioral de. 
pravity of manners, than when the fondneſs of the 
people ſor public games or diverſions withdraw their 
attention from concerns of more moment, either 254 
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community, or as individuals, Thus the Greeks ap- 
plied a large portion of the revenues of the ſtate to 
the ſupport of theatrical entertainments; and no 
ſnall part of their time was employed in debating on 
the reſpective merits of the players. It is much to 
be queſtioned, whether the inhabitants of this coun- 
try do not, in the laſt reſpect, too much imitate the 
Greeks ; and ſupport, at a great expence, out of 
their private fortunes, the ſeveral performers -on a 
public ſtage, not only in the dramatic. walk, but alſo 


in others leſs rational? Hence the tribe of foreign 


itinerants, who acquire large ſums for their {kill in 
ſqueaking out Italian airs; or for their dexterity in 
dancing. | 


A fondneſs for diverſions proceeds, as I has al> 


rerdy obſerved, from an incapacity of enjoying rati- 
onal amuſements, or from the dread of ſolitude. — 
Hence it is, that the lovers of pleaſure deſpiſe a do- 
meltic life ; and, to fly from themſelves, have re- 
courſe to company, or public places. This manner 
of conſuming time may, indeed, diſſipate their ſpirits, 
and baniſh ſerious. thoughts, but can, by no means, 
produce that ſerene happineſs, in which true cheer- 
fulneſs conſiſts. Another conſequence of this pro- 
penſity is intemperance; on which I ſhall make a few 
remarks- 


Intemperance may be defined, in a general ſenſe, 
an immoderate indulgence of any favourite object of 
gratiication- In this view we have already had oc- 


caſion to conſider it, by an application to thoſe, 
whoſe fondneſs for pleaſure induces them to exceed 
the limits of prudence and diſcretion, Luxury in the 
article of food, is its particular and more uſual ac- 
ceptation ; aud it is in this ſenſe I propoſe now to 
make ſome obſervations upon it. 

P 
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Thoſe, who keep much company, or who are 
much abroad, are particularly expoled to intemper- 
ance, For amidit the great variety of delicate vi- 
ands, which are ſerved up as feaſts, the moſt abſtemi. 
ous will be often tempted to exceed the bounds of 
moderation. But to thoſe, who are diſpoſed to in- 
dulge their appetite in this particular, the temptation 
will be irreſtitible. The diteaſes, of which mankind 
ſo generally complain, proceed more from intemper- 
ance, than from any other cauſe; which proves that 
the moſt plain and ſimple food is the moſt ſalutary 
and pouriſhing; whereas hiph ſauces and compound 
diſhes ſer ve only to produce a plethoric habit, and 
bring on bodily pains and infirmities. Theſe effects 
ſufficiently confirm the obſervation, that the more 
frequently ſenſual pleaſures are enjoyed, the leſs a- 
greeable they become. For the intemperate, by 
their exceſles, ſo vitiate the taſte, that they cannot 
reliſh a dies, which is not ſeaſoned by art ; though 
the plaineſt is moſt agreeable ro nature, and moſt 
conducive to health. And without health every 
gra atification loſes its zeſt. To preſer ve it, therefore, 
is an object deſerviny our regard, if we would both 
enjoy and prolong life. Youth, in particular, ſhould - 
carefully attend to this; left they deſtroy their con- 
ſtitutlons, before they arrive to that age when their 
ſtrength ſhould be nol vigorcus, and their beauty 
moſt flouriſhing. 

As the quality of many articles of food 1s often ren- 
dered injurious from culinary preparations, ſo like- 
wiſe the quantity even of the moſt wholeſome may 
be hurtful, where temperance is not obſer ved. But 
in this particular it is impoſſible to preſcribe rules. 
What is moderation in one may be exceſs in another. 
It requires but little obſervation to make ourſelves 
acquainted with ine loundnets or imbecility of our 
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ſeveral conſtitutions; according to which were we 
to regulate our diet, there would be leſs occaſion for 
the aſliſtance of medicine; it being a well known 
axiom, that temperance is the beſt phyſician. Yet 
how many are tempted to quaff “ the poiſon man- 
tied in the golden bowl,” and partake of the luſci- 
ous feaſtꝰ prepared by Circe, till at laſt, to ufe the 
language of this ancient fable, they are transformed 
into other ſhapes. | 
But the picture drawn by the Grecian bard*, is 
in no one inſtance of intemperance, ſo much exem- 
plied, as in the act of drunkenneſs; for what is in- 
toxication, but a deprivation of reaſon ! And when 
reaſon is gone, though the human form be retained, 
yet the human nature is loſt. Though this vice be 
not common to your ſex, it being much oftener found 
in the other, yet, as there have been inſtanges of fe- 
male ebriety, I would juſt take the preſent opportu · 
nity ariſing from the nature of the ſubject, to obſerve, 
that when it does happen, it's cauſe, it's appearance, 
and it's effects are more dreadful, It's cauſe is an 
babitual fondneſs for the pernicious draught. In a 
woman It is ſenſual appetite a ſelfiſh vice a ſolitary 
gratification. It is committed in private, not from 
ihe accidental flow of ſocial mirth. Whereas in the 
other ſex, ebriety is oftentimes occaſional ; produced 
by the ſolicitations of company; or is the conſe- 
quence of a more than ordinary degree of feſtivity 
and good humour. Many being fometimes over- 
taken by intoxication, who may be pronounced, in 


may +! 2 5 . m . 5 - 

But Nc general tenor of their conduct, perſons of ſobrie- 

ales: iy.—it's appearance in your ſex is alſo too diftin- 
| 1110 2 N ; . . 0 

her-. bing to be mentioned, as being totally repugnant 


io tue delicacy of female behaviour. The Spartans, 
F 


* Homer. 
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in order to give their children a diſtaſte to this fort 
of intemperance, would ſometimes intoxicate their 
ſlaves, that they might ſee, in their behaviour, what 
an odious vice it was—And its effects mult be ex. 
tremely injurious ; becauſe the domeftic government 
of a family muſt, by ſuch a practice, be totally de. 
ranged - waſte, extravagance and ruin muſt inevita- 
bly follow. Some propenſities may be fubdued ; but 
this is a habit ſo unconquerable, that the evil is fel. 
dom eradicated but by death itſelf. —By this practice 
alſo, the mental powers are enervated, and rendered 
unfit for action. i | | 

From all which we infer, that temperance is ne- 
ceſſary, both to health of body and ſanity of mind 
a truth ſufficiently verified by experience and obſer- 


vation, If any virtue have its reward here, it 1s g 
this; or if any vice receive its puniſhment in this 4 
world, it is intemperance. We ſee the fruits of the 5 
former, in the bloom of youth, in the ſtrength of 10 
manhocd, and in the cheerfulneſs of old age. But 

the conſequences of the latter are plainly viſihle in thi 


the emaciated bodies of the luxurious, or thoſe addict 5 
ed to ebriety; in the excruciating pains they ſuffer 


me 

from diſeaſe, and in their premature deaths. Add Es 

to all theſe the poverty and diſgrace which many Min 

entail on their families by their intemperate mode 0 "op 

living, and by their fondneſs for giving and receiving 5 | 

entertainments; in which there is often a kind 0 Wh 

rivalſſup for ſplendor and profuſion. This effect l life, 


well illuſtrated in the parable of the prodigal for, 
who ſpent his ſubſtance in jollity and riot; and was 
at laſt, reduced to want the common neceſſaries ol 
life, Mr. Addiſon has remarked, that when he be 
held a faſhionable table ſet out in all its magnificence 
he fancied that he ſaw gouts and dropſies, fevers ane 
lethargies, with other innumerable diſtempers Hing 
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in anvuſcade among the diſhes, 


xerciſe is the beſt incentive. 
Temperance is alſo a religious duty. But they, 


who abuſe the bleilings of providence, myſt ſurely 


be accountable for the miſemployment of the talent 
committed to their charge. Riches were not ſent, 
thai the poſſeſſors cf them might ſpend their time in 
ren and ſports. 


its charms, it hath allo its temptations. "They, who 
abound in aflluence, are to apt to ſay, with the rich 
man in the goſpel—Ta#e thine eaſe, eat, dial and be 
merry ; and to be ungrateful to the ſupreme Giver 
of all good gifts, Ike the Ifraelites, who murmured, 
though they received food from heaven though 
a table was ſpread for them in the wilderneſs. They 
eat and dran and roſe up to play 3 ; wholly unmiad- 
ful of the hand that fed them. 

Luxury and intemperance are capriculagty fatal to. 
the middle orders of fociety, who, being engaged in 
the offices of a profeſſion, or the duties of an employ- 
ment, cannot be competent to diſcharge either, un- 
lets they preſerve their bodies in health, and their 


minds, in ſuch a tone, as, in all emergencies, to be 


at for thought and application. Bur this can never 
be the caſe, without the ſtricteſt moderation and ſo- 
briety. They; who are Irregular in their modes of 
life, will be equally irregular in their tranſactions of 
batinefs ; by which means, their credit will be dif- 
_ their affairs unhinged, and their fortunes 
uno 

Amongſt the inferior or lower claſſes of the com- 
munity, intemperance will be productive of the ex- 
Tereit wretchedneſs and want. Their averſion to 
a induſtrious occupation, will tempt the to the 


P 3 


Health is only to 
found in the ſhort and ſimple repaſt, to Which 


But the luxurious tables of 
the opulent ſufficiently prove that if proſperity have 
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practice of diſhoneſty ; which muſt ſooner or later ter- 
minate in ignominy and puniſhment. _ 

If we are bleſſed with a ſound conſtitution, it is 
our duty to preſerve it. It is a gift committed to | 
our care; which, if we abuſe, we are guilty of ingra. 
titude to that Being, who beſtowed on us ſo ſingular 


a favour- But many, preſuming upon their natural c 

health and vigour, are thereby tempted to a greater q 

freedom in their manner of living. For though the c 

effects of their intemperance may not be viſible for a f. 

time, yet, like a ſlow poiſon, its operations will be a 

| ſure and certain, by the inflictions of diſeaſe, and by fe 
14 ſhortening the natural term of human life. tc 
1 T1 conclude, then, from what has been ſaid, that li 
| the excuſe ſo frequently made for the intemperate, of 


I loſes its force and validity. Theſe” apologiſts ſay, m 
| that ſuch perſons are enemies to nobody but themſelves : 
1 are they not enemies to their Creator, whoſe laws 
| they have violated—which laws enjoin them 70 live 
1 ſoberly in the preſent world; and to take heed, left at 
F any time their hearts be over-charged with ſurfett- 
1 ings? Are they not enemies to their families, whole 
| intereſt and welſare they neglect? Are they not 
enemies to ſociety, by the pernicious influence of their 
examples; and by contracting debts which they are 
unable to diſcharge? He that loveth pleaſure, ſays 
Solomon, all be a poor man; and be that lovetb 
wine and oil ſhall not be rich. | b 
If theſe are the effects of being much abroad, orof 
keeping much company, it evidently appears, that 
this kind of pleaſure ſhould not be too eagerly pur: 
ſued. There is certainly a greater temptation to 
exceſs; and intemperance, by frequenting thoſe pla- 
ces, where the cuſtom of feaſting prevails. It is not 
there that cheerfulneſs is acquired; nor from thoſe 
ſeenes which only produce a tranſient joy. The de- 
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liehts of intemperance flouriſh but for a ſhort time; 
bat the pleaſures of abſtinence are permanent. 
Learn then to depiſe that mirth whoſe end is ſor- 
row. It is better to go into the houſe of mourning, 
than into the houſe of feaſting; that is, we ſhould 
act wiſely to think often on the vanities of life; and 
contemplate thoſe objects, which will promote in us 
a ſerious diſpoſition, as well as thoſe, which will ex- 
cite hilarity and merriment. To this end, we ſhould 
frequently ſhift the ſcene. We ſhould viſit thoſe who 
are mourning for the dead ; as well as thoſe who are 
feaſting for joy. In the midſt of pleaſure we are apt 
to be diſſolute—to forget ourſelves, and the inſtabi- 
lity of all human enjoyments. But the ſad ſpectacle 
of mortality, leads us to reflection, and diſpoſes our- 
minds to calmneſs and ſobriety. | 


LECTURE XVE 
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* To love frugality, we mult practiſe and enjoy it. 
* It is not thoſe, who are enervated with pleaſure, that 
* afe fond of a frugal life: neither is it thoſe, who envy 
and admire the luxury of the great.“ 
1 MON TESQUIEU- 
== 22... =—— 


From the conſideration, that there is no paſſion 
lo fatal to young perſons, and particularly to your - 
ſx, as the love of pleaſure, I entered upon this ſub- 
jt with an intention to examine it in every point 
ol view, flattering myſelf, that my remarks might. 
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make ſuch impreſſions on your minds as would bz of 

uſe to you in your future conduct. I ſhall proceed 
Wt now to deſcribe farther the uſual effects of indulging 
N a propenſity to pleaſure. And if I ſhould repeat any 
| obſervations, which I have made before, the repeti. 
tion will admit of this excuſe—that you cannot be 
too often reminded of thoſe errors and. miſtakes, 
which youth are moſt liable to commit. 

The firſt I ſhall mention is this—that an extrava. 
gant fondnels for gaiety and amuſement is productive 
of a miſemployment of time. 25 

I have before remarked, that even innocent plea. 


_ 2 . N 2 wy — = 
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iN. ſares, if immoderately purſued, become criminal; be- 
1 cauſe they divert the attention from thoſe ſerious 
x thoughts and uſeful applications, to which ſome part 
[ | of life ſhould be devoted; and from which no one 


14 ought to plead an exemption- The higheſt as well 
79 as loweit orders of ſociety have ſome knowledge to 
8 attain, and ſome duties to perform : but all theſe 


i! muſt be neglected by the yotaries of pleaſure ; who, 
i} 7 in conſequence, contract a habit for idleneſs; the ef- ä 
1 fects of which are, irreſolution, negle& of order, and 
4 \ the love of diſſipation. The mind that is thus influ- 

LS enced will ſeldom apply to any thing that requires 


diligence or reflection ; without which there can be 
no improvement in profeſſional knowledge, in ſcience, 
or in virtue. It can receive no uſeful culture, if 
continually agitated by the tumults of paſſion, To 
ſach perſons, every ſerious avocation has a melan- 
choly aſpect. The propenſity to pleaſure, which 
they acquired in early life, increaſes in maturer age, 
and plunges them into ſuch a circle of gaie ties, as 
gives them a diſtaſte to a regular life. But a cont! 
nued ſucceſſion of amuſements is more fatiguing than 
buſineſs; as they fatally experience, whole ſituation 
in life exonerates them from the latter; and who, to 
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alleviate, in ſome meaſure, the pangs of indolence, 
have recourſe to the former ; which, however, foon 
tires and diſſatisfies; though to the buſy and impro- 
ved mind, diverſions, when rational, and moderately 
purſued, give that relief, for which they were intend- 
ed. But hen any of your ſex, in particular, have 
been brought up in ignorance, they are commonly at 
a loſs, both in the article of amuſement and employ- 
ment. Their incapacity will diſqualify them from 
applying their time to uſeful purpoſes ;- and their 
want of taſte and good ſenſe, will prevent them from 
making a proper choice of diverſions ; or even of en- 
joying thoſe which are pleaſing and inſtructive. 

Be then aſſured, my young audience, of this 
truth. which, I hope, you will never learn from 
experience—that idleneſs is not pleaſure—thar it 
is 12:!n—that it is inſupportable. If this e 2g 
ſhovid ſeize you, where would be ycur remedy ? 
You would ſeek for ic in amuſement ; but here you 
would he diſappointed, Like opiate it would lull 
your ſenſes for a time; but when it's force i is ſpent, 
your uneafineſs would return. 5 

if time, as a late author * has aſſerted, be nothing 
more than a ſucceſſion of ideas and actions, it fol- 


loss, that they, who have thought much and done 


much, ia a ſhort period, have in effect lived longer, 
than thoſe whoſe ideas and actions have been but 
few, though their years have been many. To ap- 
ply this maxim, therefore to yourſelves, I would 
obſerve, that 1f, in the courſe of your education, 


vou have applied your minds to ſuch objects of en- 


quiry and 1mprovement, as have been the means 
of bringing before you a variety of new ideas, and 
waich have thereby increaſed your Knowledge, and 
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kept you conſtantly employed, you may be then 
ſaid to have lived longer than theſe, who, though 
ſuperior to you in age, are yet inferior to you in 
underſtanding ; becauſe, having neglected to im. 
prove themſelves, during the period of education, 
they have had, in the courſe of it, but few things to 
engage their attention. Such perſons, when arri— 
ved, perhaps to a middle age, are yet but infants 
in reſpeck to time, if mealured by a ſucceſſion of 
ideas that have paſſed in their minds; whereas, 
thoſe in the ſtate of youth, may be ſaid to have 
attained to iiper manhood, who have thought and 
ated to more profitable purpoſes, in their ſmall 
ſpace of exiltence, than the former, in their more 
extended one, This, then, 1s a very uſeful infer- 
ence, and which I] would recommend particularly 
to your notice : that our lives, when diverſified by 
a multiplicity of objects, and buſied in a variety of 
purſuits, will certainly be longer, than when dozed 
away in {loth, inativity and ſupineneſs ; though, 
perhaps, in point of years, they are of leis du:a- 
tion. ; 

The confderation of the ſhortreſs of human Ife 
is, therefore, very improperly applied by thoſe who 


vſe it as an incentive to pleaſure ; becauſe, by diffi- 


pation, time is contracted; whereas, by action, it is 
confiderably extended. They, who devote them- 
ſ:lves to pleaſure, can find no object on which to 
employ their attention, till the hour of diverſion is 
at hand. We will ſuppole, for inſtance, that they 
are engaged for ſome evening amuſement. The in 


terval between that and the morning is a ſpace of 


time, which they would with to be annihilated; 
becauſe they are not capable of employing it; {o 
that, in fact, it is to them nd additional meaſure of 
exiſtence, But let us imagine, that there Are o- 
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thers, who intend with the former to partake of 


wm the ſame diverſion, but whoſe minds and diſpoſiti- 
gl ons are totally different. in theſe we diſcover no 
"4 impatience for the arrival of the evening, nor any 
55 lethargy or inactivity during the progreſs of the 
mg day; every part of which has been profitably ſpent: 
> Wl © that it has been to them a period of real exiſt- 
D cace; and they may be ſaid to have added to their 
wp lives, not the bare ſpace of a natural day, but, in 
ny fact, a length of time, in proportion to the improve- 
1555 ments they have made, or the benefits they have 
a one to lociety · And though they have been thus 
w_ engaged in the day, did they reliſh the diverſions of 
oſt the evening, as well as the former, who waited ſo 
18 anxioufly for it's arrival, and who fauntered away 
Tho the preceding hours? Donbtleſs they enjoyed them 


1 by better ; becauſe amuſements thus uſed afford relief 


WE i the powers both of mind and body, which have | 
Or been already ſufficiently exerted and require reſt, 
| 0 eicher do they receive diſappointment like the o- 
* ters, Who anticipated the Joys in reverſion at too 


high a rate. 

f Becauſe life is ſhort, we are to ſpend it in pleaſure, 
life Ml: ; : 
is a ſentiment though flattering, yet falſe. Guard, 
| therefore, againſt it's infinuation ; to which you 
liffi i 5 5 
it is Nuay polſibly be expoſed, in the hour of feſtivity ; 
em. alen your imaginations will be then warm, and 
i 40 ore eallly enticed. It will come recommended to 
„n is oa, by the charms of poetry and muſic. For in 

Wit cls of the one, ſuch ſentiments are uſually 
they ; Se . - "3s 
5 cloathed; and the other lends it's aid to increaſe 
1 85 weir influence. Songs are, in general, the vehicle, 
ed ; by which they are conveyed : but as theſe are the 
U 3 0 b - . 
„%o hoductions of the ſportive mule, and are chiefly 
menazd to promote a ſhort interval of gaiety and 
Wt, you are not to ſuppoſe, that the precepts 
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there introduced are always conformable to moral 
truth and propriety ; or that they are to be conſi- 
dered as uſeful and practical maxims» In them 
you are adviſed to baniſh grief, to drive away care, 
and, ſince life is but a paſſage, to ſtrew the way o- 
ver with flowers; which expreſſions, if literally in 
terpreted, imply, that man was born to tiifle ga 
his time, in mirth and gatety. The belt and moſt 
favourable conſtruction you can put on theſe and 
fimilar ſentiments, is that we are not to be too ſo- 
licitous about worldly matters; and that, at proper 
ſeaſons, recreation is uſeful and neceſſary, But it 
15 much to be apprehended, that this 1s not the 


ſenſe, in which they are generally received ; for x 
which reaſon, I thought it proper to caution you a- b 
ainſt any ill impreſſions they might make, ; 
There cannot be a more wretched ſet of beings 4 
than thoſe, whoſe whole ſtudy is to diſſipate time, Fr 
becauſe they eannot enjoy or improve it; and whoſe | 
invention is on the rack to find out a couſtant ſeries 5 
of diverſions. They are a burthen to themſelves; a 
and their company is inſupportable to others— to "ip 
thoſe, I mean, who are not of the ſame temper, or « 
engaged inthe fame idle purſuits. Is this a life of = 
pleat. re? The moſt that can be ſaid in favour of Hi 
it 18, that its greateſt enjoy ments are but a ſaſpenſ- a 
ON of pain, and ſerve only to make its votaries forget 1 2 
their preſent miſery ; which will, however, return . 
with a keener anguiſh. 3 


It it not, therefore, from idleneſs, my young 
friends, that you can receive pleaſure. Upon whic 
account, it is particularly incumbent on you, 2 
this period of life, to avoid ſo pernicious a habiq 
which, if once contracted, you will find it diffieul 
to conquer. Wiſdom is net to be acquired with 
out aſſiduity and application. It wall never be il 
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pot of thoſe, who conſume the morning in ſlumbers, 


ard the remainder of the day in ſauntering and in- 
dolence . For believe me, whatever you may think, 
or however it may appear to you, from beholding 
the ſeeming happineſs of others, yet an idle life is 
the moſt painful and the moſt miſerable. And this 
muſt inevitably be your portion, if you do not now 
qualify yourſelves for a life of reflection and em- 


ployment; of which the mind of man ſtands ſo 


much in need, that could we indulge ourſelves in 


indolence, we ought, if we could taſte true pleaſure, 


to avoid it. But, in fact, idleneſs is not the lot of 
mank ind. We have all of us, of whatever ſex, 
tank or condition, fome indiſpenſable duties to per. 
form. | | 
The pur ſuits of pleaſure are expen/ive. This is ano- 
ther evil ariſing from the propenſity now under con- 
ſileration. Youth, it mult be confeſſed, are too apt 
to imbibe notions of extravagance. Frugality ap- 
pears to them a ſordid virtue; though it will be 
found, in the end, beneficial to themſelves and to 
the public. Prodigality will never want for admir- 
ers; the action itſelf has ſomething ſplendid in it's 
appearance» Bur if the extravagant ſpend their mo- 
ney profuſely, they frequently do it from vanity or 
oltentation. The praiſes they receive are chiefly 
from paraſites and dependants, who will doubtleſs 
fatter that folly by which they are benefited ; and 
extol that profuſion of which they partake. But no 
real eſteem is to be expected from ſuch perſons. 
When the ſources of the ſperdthrift's liberality are 
exhauſted, the attendance and adulation of theſe pre- 
tended friends ceaſe together ; probably they join in 
cenſuring the imprudence and diflipation of their 


former generous benefactors; who, in the hour of 
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diſtreſs, expect, perhaps, to receive afliſtance from 
thoje, who have been ſo often fed at their expence, 
But they will find, to their mortification, that the 
friends of proſperity are not always the friends of 
adveriary. | 1 

Beggary and want, are, at laſt, the portion of 
the prodigal. But in ſuch caſes, he is not the only 
ſufferer. His bankrupt fortunes will ſometimes in. 
volve others in diſtreſs. And it may be obſerved, 
that. thoſe perſons, whole generoſity is ſo much ex- 
tolled, and wh-. fpend their money with ſuch appa- 
rent marks of liberality and unconcern, are yet churl. 
th, and moroſe, when a juſt demand is made upon 
them by an importunate creditor. His acceſs is, if 
poiible, prevented; and a variety of ſubterfuges is 
contrived to evade payment; which, however, if 
they can no longer puttpone, it is perfoi med with fo ill 
a grace, as ſufficiently proves, that nothing but neceſ- 
{iy could incuce them to do an act of juſtice- 
Would any one, who had been privy to ſuch a tranſ. 
action, ſuppoſe, that the perpetrators of it, could be 
laviſh in their expences? Let him fee them after- 
wards, amongſt their companions, and he will diſ- 
cover no ſigus of parſimony. Not any colt is ſpar- 
ed in their diverſions and entertainments. Wut 
the leaſt reluctance, they will give to thoſe who alk ; 
and lend to thoſe, who want to borrow. But can 
this be true generolity, which is ſupported by prac- 
tices, that are not hongſt ; or rather, at the expence 
of others? | 

If theſe are the conſequences of prodigality, is it 
not matter of aſtoniſhment, that this vice ſhould be 
{o captivating to youth? But the fact is, they are 
firſt caught up by the ſplendid appearance of it in o- 
thers; and are then induced to imitate it themſelves: 
Whereas frugality has but few favourites Ile 
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prejulices too often conceived againſt it, proceed 
from an opinion, that the frugal are avaricious. 


he But this is a miſtaken notion. There is a wide dit- 
of ference betwixt economy and avarice ; becauſe they, 
who practiſe the former, not only periorm acts of be- 
of n-volence, but have it more in their power to exer- 
:ly cle this virtue, than thoſe who ſquander their mo- 
in. ney extravagantly. They will alſo decently ſupport 
ed, their rank in ſociety. A life of dependance muit be 
X- extremely martify ing to a liberal mind; and they 
Pa- only can maintan an indepent ant fituation, who 
rl. have adopted a life of frugality ; the comforts of 
on which will be laſting : bu: the joys of the ſpendthrift 
if are only for a ſeaſon; and even in his convivi- 
o 1 al moments, the proſpect of indigence will force it- 
if ſelf upon him, and depreſs his ſpirits: and the indi- 
Ill gence ariſing from prodigality is commonly treated 
el. with contempt. To be expoſed to this, is a conditi- 
ICC» on ſo much ro be dreaded, as to afford a ſtrong re. 
nl. WW commendation of economy. Huſband thy palfelſioas, 
be $ an ancient maxim ; yet our youth are inclined to 
er- deſpiſe this frugal virtue; and to admire thoſe who 
dif- make a diſtinguthing figure in the world, by their 
als expenſive refinements in luxury. = 
but Having thus confidered the ill conſequences of 
K; expenſive pleafures in general, Jet us next advert to 
cau their elfects on your ſex, in particul:r., And here 
"AC» we will apply our remarks to too diiferent ſituations 
nce 0 liſe —that of the unmarried ; aud that of the mar- 
ried ſtate. | LES? 
is It Firit, a diſpoſition to expence in young unmarried 
| be Nomen is attended with a conſequence which they 
are tle think of-— To dreſs—to appear gay—and to be 
o- been in public places, will undoubtedly attract the at- 
ves. tention of young men; but not of thoſe, with whom 
| lie 2 Connexion for life would be cligibls. Deſirous as 
22 
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theſe might be of an honourable alliance with your 
ſex, yet when they diſcover a want of œconomy, 
and a proneneſs to extravagance, even in little mat. 
ters, in your own private concerns, in the coſtlineſs 
of your clothes, and your little care of them, after 
they are purchaſed ; and laſtly, in the expenditure 
of money, which you may be allowed, or which you 
are permitted to diſburſe, they will have reaſon to 


expect the ſame conduct in affairs of greater monient; 


which would, of courſe, be productive of evils more 
alarming and exten.ive ; becauſe the truſt committed 
to your charge would be more important; and the 
means of ſupplying your prodigality being leſs confin. 
ed, you would laviſh with more unbounded freedom» 
Theſe prudential conſiderations will deter many from 
offering their hands, where their hearts ſeem favour. 
ably diipoſed ; becauſe, they will be apprehenſive of 


bringing on themſelves a train of expences, which 


their incomcs could not ſupport. They would, 


likewiſe, ſuſpect, that the love of domeſtic retire- } 


ment, would not be found in thoſe ladies, who 
have been accuſtomed to a life of gaiety and pieas 
ſure. | - 
There are ſome females, who juſtify this mode o 
living, on the ſcore of fortune ; which they either 
poſſeſs, or are in expectation of. But this bait often 
fails; ſince it has heen obſerved, that their expences 
have been frequently not in proportion to their dow- 
ry; which, under ſuch circumſtances, would be of 
little advantage : and that a union with a young wo- 
man of prudence and frugality, though wichout for- 
tune, 1s much preferable. - 
Lycurgus inſtituted many laws for promoting 2 
ſpirit of frugality amongſt the Spartan youth of both 
ſexes. He enacted, that young women ſhould be e- 
ducated in habits of ceonomy, that they might be 
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choſen, not for money, but becauſe they were qua- 
lified to make good wives, 

Secondly, If a diſpoſition to expence be hurtful in 
your ſex, in the unmarried ſtate, it is much more 
detrimental in the married; becauſe in the firſt in- 
ſtance, its conſequences are confined to themſelves; 
but in the ſecond, they are extended to others. 
The ruin and diſtreſs, which are the uſual attendants 
of profuſion, will fall upon themſelves and their fa- 
milies. If they are not devoid of human feelings, 
they could not ſurely behold ſuch a ſcene without a 
tear of remozfe. Poverty and diſgrace entailed on 
their hufbands and their offspring, are no trifling ob- 
ject of concern. A conduct that could produce theſe 
muit be ſtigmatized not only with indiſcretion, but 
with guilt, He wh2 provides not for his own houſ= 
hold, ſays an Apoltle, 2s an infidel. But ſhe who 
ſquanders that which is provided, delerves equal re- 
proach. | 

Every young woman, then, before ſhe changes her 
condition, thould conſider the nature of that, into 
which the is going to enter; and what thoſe duties 
are which will be required of her. The prudent 
management of houſehold matters, as I have before 
obſer ved, will be her immediate buſineſs. But if.ſhe 
imagine that the alteration of her name will be a 
Unction to her to alter her manners, that is, to uſe: 
more freedom, and to engage in more expence, ſhe 
5a total ſtranger to the domeſtic offices and charac- 
ter. Though jhe may have ſervants to perform the 
menial employments of a houſe, yet it is her peculiar 
tation to ſaperintend them, to act with economy 
herielf, and to prevent waſte and extravagance in o- 
ters, But if an extreme fondneſs for diverſian, 
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bor dress, for ſhow and for viſiting, be prevalent, all 


eſe afKiirs mult be neglected and too much will 
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be entruſted to ſervants, who, if not faithful and ho. 
neſt, will not neplect the opportunity given them of 
g their intereſt by peculation ; or of taking 

pleaſure and rambling abroad, in imitation of their 
miſtreſſes. | LEY LE 

The influence of your ſex on the other may alſo 
contribute, in a great meaſure, to prevent ſcenes of 
diſſipation, both at home and abroad, ſhould the huſ- 
band diſcover an inclination for them. A miſtreſs of 
a family may, by the civility and complacency of her 
manners, render home agreeable; and the habits of 
economy it wilt be in her power to introduce, will 
be very beneficial in their effe&s. But, on the con- 
trary, if, when thus ſituated, ſhe would give an un- 
reſtrained indulgence to her fondnefs for gay amuſe. 
ments, and involve herſelf in a continued circle of 
receiving and paying viſits, ſhe may influence her 
huſband, contrary perhaps to his wiſh, to neglect his 
own affairs, and be totally improvident in his expen- 
ces: An extravagant mode of living will prevail in e- 
very branch of the family : and children, inſtead of 
having their minds improved, by prudent maxims 
and good examples, will acquire no other notions, but 
ſuch as contribute to promote a ſpirit of vanity, pride 
and diſſipation- | | | 

The laſt inference which I ſhall draw from this 
propenſity to pleaſure and diverfions. is this—that 
though it generally ends in ſatiety and diſappoint- 
ment, yet thoſe, who are eager in the purſuit, are 
incapable of reliſhing other amuſements, more inno- 
cent, and more agreeable to our rational nature- 

Thouph the beauties of the country have been the 
conſtant theme of panepyric, by moraliſts, poets and 
philoſophers, and indeed by every perſon of taſte and 
literature, yet thoſe, who have devoted themſelves to 
town amuſements, are uot ſuſceptible of the delights 
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55 it affords, or the variety of pleaſing objects it exlii- 
of bits. | p 

8 They, who are fond of much company, will pre- 
ir fer cities and large towns to the country and retire- 


ment. The latter, indeed, will only ſuit ſuch as 
can employ themſelves in rural occupations, in ſoli- 
tude, or in domeſtic pleaſures. In populous towns, 
there are greater temptations to vice than in the coun- 
try: therefore, a reſidence in the latter ſhould be con- 
ſidered 2s the moſt favourable to innocence; becauſe 
there is Teſs inducement to expence and diſſipation. 
Yet how diſſatisfied are many with a fituation, remote 
from cities, though it has been the envy of ſome, and 
the deſire of others! But theſe are the happy few. 
who are capable of enjoying the beauties and tran- 
quility of a country life ; which to rational beings 
that delight in nature's feaſts, far exceed the crowd 
and buſtle of a town. | 

Walking in the open air is not only an agreeable 
zmuſement, by the variety of pleaſing and natura! 
objects, which are preſented to the view, but affords 
allo that gentle exerciſe, which is adapted to the fe- 
male conſtitution. | 

A garden has alſo been eſteemed for it's peculiar 
beauties. Mr. Harvey has made it the ſubject of re- 
his beious reflections: and Mr. Addiſon thus ſpeaks of 
hat WW" I look upon the pleaſure which we take in a 


nt- virden, as one of the moſt innocent delights of human 
are lie, A garden was the habitation of our firit parents 
no- before the fall. It is naturally apt to fill the mind with 

Ges and tranquility; and to lay all its turbulent 
the patitons at reſt. it gives us a great inſight into the 
and bontrivance and wiſdom of providence: and ſuggeſts. 
and mnumerable ſubjects for meditation.“ To raiſe the 
sto nder plants to obſerve the variegated flowers, 


ts WW to mark the progreſs of vegetation, are grateful 
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amuſements, are particularly adapted to the female 
mind. 

To Lok through nature up to nature's God, cannot 
fail of furniihing you with uſeful reflections. A 
knowledge of the vegetable kingdom is called the 
{cience of botany. © And the fair ſex may derive 
conſiderable advantage from this fource. The fixed 
attention, which the compariſon of natural objects, 
with the deſcriptions of them neceſſarily requires, 
will beſtow that Readineſs and ſolidity, in which the 
female mind is generally ſuppoſed to be deficient.”* 

The ſtudy of nature, for which the country is parti- 


cularly favourable, will never tire. The diverſity of 


its objects will always furniſh ſomething new. Bur 
ſhould they who habituate themſelves to town amule- 
ments, retire from theſe diilipated ſcenes, at that ſea- 
fon of the year, when many of the places of public diver- 
ſions are ſhut, and betake themſelves to the country, 


they would however, derive bur little pleaſure from 
the change; becaule their minds are not prepared to 


enjoy its natural beau: ies, or reliſh the calm delights 
which it. affords, To them, the purling of a ſiream 
—the lowing of herds—the bleating of ſheep, ani e- 
ven the melody of birds are but melancholy ſounds 
Rural occapations are too ſimple to excite the notice: 
of ſuch perſons, as have been long accuſtomed to ex- 
hibitions of artificial ſplendour, decoration, and or- 
nament. Hence it is, that many have attempted to 
carry with them ſome of the diverſions of the town; 


and to ditturbe the quiet of retirement, by the noiſe 


of mirth and diverſion. 
The quiet of retirement what a dreadful idea to 
thoſe, who never think! But the reflecting mind 
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will not, even in ſolitude, feel itſelf alone. It will 
confider itfelf in the preſence of the greateſt, and 
bett of beings 5; with whom it will maintain an inter- 
courſe, by contemplating, by contemplating his per- 
fetions and by conlidering the works of his hands. 
lt is in the depth of retirement, the ſilence of 
thought and paſſion, that his inſpiring preſence 
ſeals upon the mind, and whitpers a language, which 
the heart may hear, but the tongue not expreſs. 
Nor is it in the cloſet only that his alinighty voice is 
beard ; but {till more in the open air, in the fields, 
amidit the general chorus of the creation, where 
all around confpires to raiſe, to ſooth, to harmo- 
nize the ſoul, and lift jt up on wings of praiſe, 
to the great Author of beings ard of beauty.“ 
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ca Thought fond man | 

Or theſe and all the thouſand nameleſs ills, 

That one inceſſant ſtruggle render life, 

One ſcene of toil, of ſuffering ond of fate, 

Vice in his high carcer would ſtand appall'd, 

And heedlels rambling impulſe learn to think; 
The conſcions heart of ehaiity would warm, 

Aud her wide wiſh, benevulence dilate. 

_ ©. THOMPSON, 


3 — —-— : —— — 
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To improve the temper is one of the principal 
wjects of education. By teinper 1 mean, in general, 
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a diſpoſition to virtue or vice; and in particular, 
thote ſeveral propenſities and inclitations which form 
the character, and govern the conduct of every per. 


ſon, Great talents may be obſcured by immoral ha. 


bits; and whilit we admire the former, we have of. 
ten too much reafon to lament the latter. ln the 
one cate, we contemplate with pleaſure the efforts of 
human reaſon ; but in the other, we pity the depray- 
ty of human afleCtions : yet as the laſt has the greateſt 
infivence on fociety ; and is more obvious to common 
obſer vation than the firſt, we ufaally form our opi— 
nions of Mankind, not from their abilities, but their 
manners. And indeed when we ſee knowledge uni. 
ted with bad diſpoſitions, or with a vicious practice, 
it loſe; its value and reſpect. Virtue itſelf is diſpra- 
ced, from the conſideration, that thoſe, who are the 
beſt informed, are the worſt examples of their own 
doctrines. | | 

It is from moral attainments, that a character is 


eſtabliſned. Thoſe, who are deſirous of acquiring} 


and preſerving a good one, mult regulate their tem, 
per in early life; and bring the mind to habits af 
virtue and goodneſs. And as ſocial and domelic 
happineſs ſo much depends on the tempers and di- 
politions of the female ſex, it is a duty particular) 
incumbent on them to order their affections arighi. 
A pood temper is not al vays conftitutional: And 
thouph ſome have more favourable propenſities than o- 
tiers, yct every difpelition is ſuſceptible of improvement. 


A bad temper may be reſormed by ſeaſonable diſci- 


pline : And a good ohe may be cor:upted by neglect 
If, inſtead of reſtraining an evil inclination, it ſhould be 
encouraged and indulged, the worſt conſequences Mi} 
be expected from it. But if its m-lignity be checked 19 
cue time, that heart, which might have been tow ly 
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depraved, will be prepared for the beſt principles 


and habits. 

To govern the temper betimes is a very neceſſary 
rule of conduct, I ſhall, therefore, proceed to de- 
{cribe thoſe qualities, of which it may be ſaid to con- 
liſt. | | 

The firſt I ſhall mention is good- nature. This is 
2 diſpoſition ſo very comprehenſive, that in order to 
diſplay it in it's full extent, it will be neceſſary to 
diſcriminate thoſe ſeveral particulars, which, when 
combined, conſtitute the happy temper, that is thus 
diltinguiſhed. 

But here I would pre viouſſy obſer ve, that we muſt 
be cautious, leſt we confound, good- nature with 
good-hmour. A good-humoured perſon may be deſ- 
tute of good-nature ; but where rhe latter is found, 
tae other will be it's inſeparable companion». Yet 
the world has often miſtaken theſe two characters; 
and a perſon of good-humour has received the praiſ- 
ed due to good nature. 25 

Good natured perſons are of an even, unifor 


tender, both at home and abroad, in whatever cir- 


cumſtances, and whatever may be the rank or con- 
dition of thoſe with whom they converſe, or have 
ay intercourſe. They are alſo merciful and bene- 
volent. 

Good-humoured perſons are, on the contrary, of 
rery fluctuating diſpoſitions. In company, or in their 
convivial moments, they are gay and cheerful ; and 
re ready to promote hilarity and mirth: But, in 
their families, and in their tranſactions. eſpecially * 
Wiere they are inveited with power, they are fre- 
quently moroſe and uncivil; impetuous and tyranni- 
al, For though they may ſometimes perform an act 
af beneficence, they are, nevertheleſs, ſtrangers to 
the fla gr feelings of humanity. 
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Let us next conſider the effects of good nature.— 
. 5 „ » Pg | 
It is that temper of mind which endeavours to pro. 
mote cheerfulneſs and contentmeat around us; to 


give relief to the indigent and needy ; to adminiſter | 
conſolation and advice, to thoſe who are afflicted with ; 
ſorrow or misfortune ; and, in fhert, to contribute to 
the comforts of life. Such a conduct as this no leſs 4 
advances our own happineſs, than that of others. : 
There is an undefinable pleaſure in doing good; | 
there is a ſecret ſatisfaction in rendering ourſelves a- | n 
greeable by the ſuavity of our manners. Theſe, in- MI © 
deed, are duties we owe to ſociety. For can it be 
expected, that others will be kind to us, if we ikew MI 
no kindneſs to them; or that they will uſe any means 1 
for our accommodation, when we ourſelves afford no- © 
thing to the common ttock ? | | 90 
2 | | : | . G N 
Ey good nature we may alleviate the ordinary diſ. 95 
aſters and perplexities of life. But, by a contrary 4 
temper, we thall rather increaſe them.—Sufictent to 4 
r he day 15 the evil there. We ſhould not, then, add] A 
to this evil, by afflicting others as well as ourſelves 55 
in order to gratify a ſplenetic or implacable diſpoſi. * 
tion- This kind of behaviour incapacitates us fron _- 
ſupporting with fortitude, thoſe ſeveral accidents and 4 3 
diſappointinents, to which human life is ſubject. For "8 ; 
perſons who are always unquiet and diſſatisfied, cre: 5 
ate to themſelves imaginary evils, Their ſpirits, ah 
I ad 
like the troubled fea, are never at reſt. They re. ther 
pine at ſeeing others happier than themſelves. And of 0 


perhaps the misfortunes of their neighbeurs would be 
to them a ſource of {ecret pleaſure. | "i 
A univerſal philanthropy, or a ſpirit of mildneſ : 


. . 1 mar; 
and benevolence towards all mankind, is an effential . 
property of good nature; which does not confine it 8 


ſelf to particular ſects or ſocieties, but endeavours, a 
far as it's influence extends, to promote general haf 
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pineſs. There can be no greater proof of an illibe- 
ral mind, than to defpiſe others, becauſe they are of 
a different complexion from ourſelves ; becauſe they 
ſpeak a different language; or becauſe they do not 
join with us in the ſame mode of worſhip. This be- 
haviour muſt appear very unreaſonable, when we 
conltder, that they, as well as we, are part of the 
human ſpecies ; that they are alike ſubje to the in- 
hrmities of human nature; and that the thoughts of 
men are free. No authority whatever can deprive 
thoſe, who are ſubject to it, of the liberty of think- 
ing; but it may deny them the privilege of expreſſ- 
ing or publiſhing their thoughts. f we live under 
a milder government than others ; if we enjoy more 


of the bleſſings of life than fall to their lot. we ſhould 


not, on that account, treat them with contempt. 
Such a conduct would be an ungrateful return for 
the peculiar favours we poſſeſs; it would be a miſap- 
plication of that freedom in which we participate; 
and which a benevolent man would with to ſee ex- 
tended to the whole human race. "Thoſe, who are 


| iitappily born to ſervitude, and deprived of the be- 


nefits of education, are intitled to our pity and com- 
pation» A fellow. creature in diſtreſs, of whatever 
nation —of whatever religion, has a claim to our hu- 
manity» To confine our civilities to thoſe only, who 
peak as we ſpeak, or think as we think—to be ſo far 
attached to any particular ſyſtem, as to deſpiſe all o- 
ther ſects, is a mark either of mental weakneſs, or 
of an uncharitable diſpoſition. It certainly betrays 
a want of that ſenſibility, which is the diſtinguiſhing 
Muratteriſtic of good nature. The benevolent Sa- 
maritan could aſſiſt a Jew ia diſtreſs, though one of 
as on countrymen had paſſed him by with neglect. 

We are too apt to aſſume an arrogant ſuperiority, 


R 


VP 
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on account of the colour of the ſkin. Hence it is, 
that the negro tribe have been conſidered as a ſpecies 
ſubordinate to the reſt of mankind ; though inhabit. 
ing countries luxuriouſly fertile, and though poſſeſſ- 
ing mental faculties as capable of improvement as any 
other race of human beings. The treatment, which 
they have ſometimes met with from their maſters, is 


not only difgraceſul to that complexion of which | 


they boaſt, but alſo to their feelings as men; and to 
thoſe divine precepts of compaſſion and kindneſs, re. 
commenced by the Chriſtian religion. It is to be 
hoped, however, for the credit of human nature, that 
the inſtances of cruelty which have been lately pub: 
liked by the advocates for the abolition of the ſlave- 
trade, are not ſo numerous or ſo flagrant, as have 
been repreſented. Their zeal, though in a good 
cauſe, has probably induced them to exaggerate facts 
Neither is, it juit to condemn the conduct of all, for 
the inhumanity of a few. There is no doubt, howe- 


ver, but the late diſcuſſion will tend to meliorate the 


condition of {lavery ; till at laſt the bleſlings of free. 
dom and civilization may extend to thoſe countries 
whole inhabitants are ſubject to all the oppreſſions of 
arbitrary power, and to all the wretchedneſs of a- 
vage lie, DIS. 
Charity is one of the peculiar properties of good 
nature. Poverty and want ſhould at all times excite 
commiſeration; but our indigent relations, if ve 
have any, ſhould particularly experience our benevo- 
lence. All have not equal abilities to aſſiſt the nee- 
dy; but there are very few, who have jt not in thelr 
power to adminiſter ſome kind of relief. The emo; 
tions of ſympathy, at leaſt, are pleaſing ; and eſpec- 
ally in young people, who, as yet unacquainted with 
the arts of bypocriſy and diſſimulation, which are 100 
often practiſed to awaken pity, can have no plea for 
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inſenſibility. Their hearts ſhould. be ſuſceptible to 
a tale of woe; on which if it ſhould make no impreſ- 
fon, Jam fearful that they are callous to every ge- 
nerous feeling. If, thus early in life, they can be- 
hold unmoved the tear of diſtreſs ; and paſs by the 
form of miſery, without compaſſion, they betray a 
diſpoſition, which may, in the end, lead them into 
acts of unkindneſs. . 

Jam not here pleading for the exerciſe of chari- 
ty, without any controul or limitation. Good -na- 
ture does not conſiſt in beſtowing it's favours on 
all alike» It diſtinguiſhes merit. It encourages 
the deſerving. It protects the oppreſſed, and par- 
ticularly thoſe, who, not through vice, but misfor- 
tane, or the injuſtice of others, are labouring under 
the calamities of life, My obſervation went no 
farther than to intimate, that, in young perſons, 


an indiſcriminate diſtribution of the ſmall relief it 


might be in their power to beſtow, is an excuſable 
weakneſs ; becauſe, if they do err, it is on the fide 
of humanity : and is a proof of an amiable temper. 
Waen their judgments are matured by experience, 
ey will have pruderce enough to direct them in 
mne manner of conferring benefits. And when I 
ce a young lady, who can debar herſelf any little 
gratification for the ſeke of relieving an object in 
ditreſs, I am convinced that (he is poſſeſſed of all 
that ſympathy, which does honour to her ſex; in 
whom we expect a greater portion of the milk of 
human kindneſs. | 

Here I would juſt obſerve, that there is a profuſe 
generoaty, which is often miſtaken for good nature. 
Such perſons are liberal through oſtentation ; and 
ney frequently confer their favours on paralites 
aud flatterers; till perhaps, at laſt, they involve them 
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give, when thou halt it by thee. This is often 4 


our fight objects of compaſſion, without any deſign 
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ſelves in ruin. Economy is by no means inconſit- Ml * 
ent with true generofity. Good nature ſteers the 
m:ddle courſe, betwixt extravagance on the one a 
hand, and covetouſnefs on the other. But the fad 1 
is, the avaricious have ſtopped up every avenue l 
through which compaſſion may zflail the heart; b 
though benevolence is one of the diſtinguiſhing - 
characteriſtics of the Chriſtian religion. There is U 
no virtue more forcibly, or mo'e repeatedly incul. - 
cated than this. The Scriptures abound with ad. 
monitions 0 do good, to fred the hungry, to cloth * 
#he naked, and to vilit the diſtreſſed. . 5 
1bough a benevoleit temper is fo warmly re- + 
commended in the facred writings, yet a want of a 


it is often vindicatcd by the moſt frivolous excuſes. 
1 2 | Bu 
Charity, it is obſerved by ſome, begins at Home. 
But this proverb is frequently pervetted:; and * 
ſerves at beſt, but as a weak apology for a ſelfiſh 


| © Fw 7 
conduct. The welfare of our own families ought, if 
undoubtedly, to be the firſt object of our temporal 5 
concern: ſtill we are commanded to miniſter one lo bor 


another, according as we have received ihe gift, The oy 
poor widow, who beſtows her mite, diſcovers as 
charitable a diſpoſition, as the affluent, who make of 
large donations. And, indeed, a variety of occa- = 
Hons may offer, wherein we may exerciſe bene vo- 
lence, thongh it ſhould not be in our power to give 
alms. 1 

But the rich are, in a peculiar manner, exborted 
to do good and diſtribute. All frivolous excuſes, 
where there is abundance, will only reflect diſbo- 
nour on thoſe who make them. Say not unto thy 
neighbour, go and come again; and to-morrow I will 
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of giving relief on the morrow ; though were it 
ſincere, yet a benefaction, by delay, loſes its 1M pore 
tance- A ſmall affitance, rendered in the time of 
need, is frequently of more uſe, than a large one, 
if poſtponed to a future day. How many miſerable 
beings are ſunk in vice and poverty, who might 
have been virtuous and happy, had ſome kind friend 
like a guardian angel, ſtepped in, at the eriſis of 
mi fortune, and afforded them a ſeafonable aid! 

But the avaricious are not the only perfons who 
neglect the performance of works of charity. The 
rotaries of diſſipation are fo inceffantly engaged in 
ſcenes of luxury and riot, as to have no concepti- 
on, that whilſt they are feaſting for joy, there are 
others afflicted with penury, or mourning for grief. 
But could ſuch perſons experience, for a ſhort time 
only, the ſtroke of adverſe fortune, how ſoon would 
they learn the difference between real and imagina- 
ry wants between the cravings of hunger, and the 
calls of luxury! Whilſt they fare ſumptuouſly 
every day, the mendicant at their door is retuled, 
perhaps, the crumbs which fall from their table. 
What an unkind return to that Providence, who 
has liberally ſupplied them with the good things 
of this life! For wide as the diſproportion may 
de betwixt the rich and the poor, yet they are bie- 
thren the children of one ſupreme Being. They, 
"erefore, who mock the poor, reprouch their Maker. 
but, why, it may be aſked, has this common Fa- 
mer, diſpenſed his gifts, with ſo unequal a hand? 
Why is one pining in want, and another abon:.ding 
in ſupe:flaity? Not from motives of partial affee- 
tion. The wealth of this man, or the poverty of 
tat, is no proof that the former is a favourite, or 
the latter an outcaſt of Heaven - The general good 
of the whole requires an unequal diſtribution of 

"We. 
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temporal poſſeſſions; but undoubtedly with a view, 
that all, in ſome degree or another, ſhould partake 
of them. The poor are particularly recommended 
to the attention of the affluent. Charge them, ſays 
St. Paul to his ſon Timothy, who are rich in thi 


world, that they do good ; that they be rich in god 


works ; ready to diſtribute ; willing to communicate. 
Upon this piincipie alone we may reconcile the 
benevolence of the Deity to what may appear a 
partial diit:tbutton. But there will be no cauſe 
for murmuring, when we conſider that all theſe 


inequalities will be brought to account hereafter, | 


at the final retribution, when the time of trial or 
probation is over» The parable of the rich man 
puts this queſtion beyond all doubt. He in th's 
life abounded with wealth ; and enjoyed every Jux- 
ury, but that of doing good. Lazarus, or the poor 
man, was not permitted to taſte of his bounty, 
throngh reduced to a ſtate of extreme miſery and 
went. — Their future ſituations, after death, may be 
clearly inferred trom the addreſs of Abraham to 
the rich man. Son, ſaid he, remember, that thou iu 
th life-time, receivedſt thy good things, and likewiſe 
Lazarus evil things ; but now he is comforted, and 
thou art tormented, There is no article in the Chri- 
ſtian religion more evident than this, that men wilt 
be rewarded in proportion. to the good they have 
done» With the fame meaſure that ye mete withal, 
it ſhall be meaſured to pu again. He who ſowe! 
ſperingly ſhall reap ſparinoly ; but he who ſoweth 
plentifully ſhall reap plentifully. It is not ſaid, be- 
cauſe of your belief in ſuch a doQrine or ſuch an 
opinion, you have been a good and faithful ſervant, 
but becauſe yon have aſſiſted thoſe who were 18 
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Good- nature is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, not only 
by the favour done, but alſo by the mode of doing 
it. A benefit may be conferred in ſo ungracious a 
manner, as to cancel the obligation. When aſſiſt- 
ance be given grudgingly, and, as it were, by com- 
pulſion; or, when they who do an act of bene vo- 
lence, afterwards boaſt of it, or publiſh it to the 
world, the action loſes all it's merit. When they, 
who relieve, criminate without cauſe thoſe who 
ate relieved, they both add to, and inſult their dif- 
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tieſs. Many are reduced by misfortune from com- 


petency to want. Theſe would be more hurt by a 
favour ill- beſtowed, than if it had been withheld.. 
The patronage of the proud is grievous» But they 
who do good, from. a philanthropy of temper, or 
from a Chriſtian. principle, will find out the re- 
treats of indigent merit, and ſecretly reward it. They 
will not, like the Phariſee, do their alms in public to- 
be ſeen of men, but in ſo private a manner, Bat 
their left hand will not know what their right Band 
doth, They will imitate the example of our Savi- 
our- He not only was conſtantly employed in do- 
wg good; but he charged thoſe, whom he had heal- 
ed of auy diſeaſe, not to declare it» See thou tell no. 
man, was his conſtant expreſſion. _ 8 
But good nature does not confine itſelf to our own 
ſpecies. It extends to the brute creation, who are 
equally ſubject to pain with. ourſelves. To torment, 
therefore, any animal, becauſe it is in our power, is 
ſuch an act of cruelty, as I ſhould be concerned to ſee 
young perſons commit. You. ſhould not only dif-. 
rage the leaſt inclination, in yourſelves, of inflict- 
ing any barbarity on brutes, but you ſhould alſo ex- 
Preſs your deteſtation of it in others. When it be 
vecellury to deſtroy them, either for ſubſiſtence, or 
becauſe they are noxious, it ſhould be done with all. 
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poſſible tenderneſs; and in a manner by which the 
leaſt pain can be given: but to prolong the pangs of 
death, in order to gratify a pampered appetite, or a 
depraved humour, denotes a ſavage or unfeeling dif- 
potition, The love, which parents have for their 
offspring, is extended through all animal life. To 
rob, therefore, the poor bird of its young, is a ſpecies 
of wanton barbarity. — 

The inferior creatures are ſubject to our ſuperior 
power or ſagacity. But the divine Creator, whoſe 
mercy is over all his works, did not give us dominion 
over the beaſts of the field, that we ſhould exerciſe it 
with ferocity. Ther uſefulneſs to us, demands, in 
return, our care and protection. Yet how often do 
we ſee them treated in ſo barbarons\a manner, as if 
they were void of all ſenſation ! But, ſays Shake- 
ſpeare, 5 


the poor beetle which we tread upon, 
In corporal ſuffcrarice feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. | 


The public games of the Romans, which 1 have 
already mentioned, redounded but little to their cre- 
dit as a civilized nation. At them wild beaſts were 
frequently exhibited, fighting with one another, or 
with men, trained to exerciſes of this kind—But 
though, in our own country, we are ſtrangers to 
this tort of diverſions, yet ſome remains of  {imilar 
inclination, are ſtill to be ſeen amongſt us The 
cruel ſports which were formerly ſo common, are 
now, in a great meaſure, ſuppreſſed by the humane 
interpoſition of the magiſtrate, Yet animals are fre- 
quently tortured in the ſtreets for the amuſement of 
the populace, And there are ſome places of genteel 
reſort, not altogether free from this reproach ; where 


- we 
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brute creatures ate introduced in a variety of atti- 
tudes, for the entertainment of the ſpectator. This 
mutt certainly be conſidered as a ſpecies of cruelty ; 
becanſe they could not have been prepared for theſe 
exhibitions without a previous ſevere diſcipline. — 
You thould, there ore, avoid every ſpectacle of this 
kind ; becauſe of it's rendency to render you inſenſi- 
ble to the feelings of others. 

You know, by experience, that pain is an unplial; 
ing ſen ati You ſhould, therefore, commiſerate, 
and, ik poſſible, alleviate the pangs of animals. To. 
be diverted with them diſcovers a temper prone to 
cruel y, from which all your ſports ſhould be totally 
exempt. To torture flies, birds, or other diminu- 
tive creatures, which are too often the \ubj<ts of 
juvenile paſtime, is both barbarous and cowardly. 
t is barbarous, bccauſe it is wantonly inilicting an 
evil upon beings, whoſe bare exiſtence is their only 
enjoyment. It is cowardly becauſe they are not a- 
ble to defend themſelves from your aſſaults. A good 
man, ſays Solomon, regardeth the life of his beaſt. 
From the ſame benevolent principle, Moles 2 
the Jews, not fo mug zle the ox. when he treadeth 0 
the corn; as if he had ſaid, Permit the poor animal 
to taite of the grain, whillt he is labouring to ſepa- 
rate it from the chaff, for your uſe. 

To conclude in the words of the author of the 
Polite Lady, „ Cheriſh and cultivate benevo- 
3 | lence, or an univerſal love and goed-will to all 

„your fellow-creatures without exceptioi« For 
4 „ however diſtinguiſhed by country, climate, lan- 

„ uage, or complexion; ; by difference of religion 

* or politics ; by wealth or poverty, or by any o- 

* ther circumſtances, we are all the children of the 
„ fame Parent; we are all members of the ſame 
i kamily, aud therefore, ſhould treat one another: 
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& with the tender affeQion of brothers and ſiſters. 
© The black African, the tawny American, and the 
& white European, are equally entitled to our good 
„ wiſhes and friendly aſſiſtance. It is of no conſe. 
* quence where they were born, what language 
<< they ſpeak, or what religion they profeſs ; whe. 
* ther they are high or low, rich or poor: It is 
© enough that they are human creatures; that a- 


lone gives them a claim to our benevolence and a 
„good - will. | t 
tl 
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OOD-NATURE is a very eſſential quality in WW P. 
forming the temper. On which account I propoſed, a 
in my preceding lecture, to defcribe to y ou thoſe ſe· on 
vera] properties of which it is compounded. Bere. . 
or 


volence, compaſſion and forgiveneſs of injuries are 
its uſual emanztions. The two firſt have been al. reff 
ready conſidered. I proceed now to the laſt. 

It has been ſaid of ſome, that they are warm m 6 


their attachments, but implacable in their animoll- 
ties: Or, in other words, that they are affectionate 1 
ver 


friends, but bitter enemies. Now it is poſſible, that 
their motives for kindneſs to thole whom they like; 
or unkindneſs to thoſe, whom they diſlike, are equa- 
ly capricious- But ſuppoſing that the former ate 
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deſerving of their fivbuars; and that the latter, by 
ſome imprudent ſtep, or by ſome improper conduct, 
have incurred their diſpleaſure, yet to diſcover it in 
acts of reſentment, is no proof of a good temper, or 
of a noble mind, 

To convince you of the odious nature of revenge, 
it will be ſufficient to obſerye, that it is fed by ha- 
tred, and is attended by a train of evils; that ſtrife 
and enmity, oppreſſion and injuſtice mark | its progreſs; 
that it tends to diſturb the peace of ſociety ; and that 
the miſchiefs it occaſions are frequently irreparable. 
We are commanded to love one another, becauſe love 
worketh no 11] to it's netghbour : But revenge, on the 
contrary, excites men to commit every ſpecies af cru- 


elty and Wrong. 


Anger, though dreadful in it's appearance, 1 
oftentimes horrid in it's effects, is yet but a ſhort- 


lived paſſion 3 whereas revenge is of lonp continuance, 


and deliberate in it's operations. Perſons of vindic- 
tive diſpoſitions retire into their cloſets to nouriſh 
their reſentments, and to meditate on miſchief. Give 
the angry man but time to cool, and he forgets the 
provocation which he has received; but the revenge- 

ul hides the malice of his h2art, by wearing a {mile 
on his countenance. He plans his deſigns in ſecret; 
be reſolves them in his mind; and watches an op- 
portunity to put them into execution · Thought and 
reflection, which in moſt caſes, contribute to melio. 
rite the temper, and divert it from an y evil purpoſe, 
[rye only to aggravate the reſeutment of hun, Wo 
s determined on vengeance. 

But ſhall man, ſubject to infirmities himſelf, ſo ſe- 
verely puniſh the faults of another? We are, on 
every account, unfit judges in our own cauſe. Our 
minds are liable to prejudice, from a variety of motives. 
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We are, therefore, incompetent to determine im- 
partially; and ſo much are we biaſſed by ſelf. love, 
that we o'ten paſs ſentence on our adverſary, with. 
out condeſcending to hear his defence. Perhaps the 
affront given was not intentional ; or will admit of 
many palliations. Perhaps the officious interpoſition 
of others has magnified the injury by miſrepreſentati. 
on. But admitting it to be as great as we ſuppoſe, 
yet the aggreſſor by lenient treatment, may be con- e 
victed of his fault, and be diſpoſed to make a proper MW 
conceſſion. | | 

If, in a moral ſenſe, we are not qualified to re. i 


venge our own cauſe ; neither are we, in a political p- 
one. The community, of which we are members, MW c 
has made ample ee for the diſtribution of jul- lie 
tice, and for redreſſing the wrongs done by one to a- gl 
nother - But even in this caſe, when we are obliged Tre 
to have recourſe to the laws of our country, either ei 
to recover our right; or to proſecute a criminal for WW 1: 


offences committed; yet this ſhould be done, not #1: 
through animoſity and revenge; but with moderation, J 


and from a ſenſe of public duty. na 
Neither ought we, as chriſtians, to revenge our gi 

own cauſe. For ſuppoſing the offence to be of that 
nature as is not cognizable by human laws, yet le: WM th: 
us refer it to that ſupreme judge, who will finally WW 1! 
determine betwixt mani and man, ard who is perfect the 
ly acquainted with the motives of all our actions. cor 
It has been obſerved by ſome, that revenge ß 0 
ſweet» But were we. to enquire into the truth of Wl wit 
this remark of thoſe perſons, who have encouraged MW the 
this vindicative ſpirit, and have watched every op- bet 
portunity of retaliating on thoſe u ho have offended the 
them, they would ſay, if they dared to make an in. gy 
enuous confeilion, that, during the whole time of a | 
the 


this ſuſpence, till the day of triumph arrived, in 
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which they hoped to have full ſatisfaction of their 
adverlary their thoughts had not been free from in- 

uietude. Obliged, perhaps, to aſſume the appear. 
ance of friendſhip whilit they were meditating a blow, 
their hypocriſy was painful to them. And when 
they imagined that they had gratified their reſent- 
ment, and that their ininds would be at peace; their 
conſciences convicted them of guilt, and overwhelm- 
ed them with remorſe. The reproaches of others 
ſerved likewiſe to aggravate their ſelf-condemnation. 
Revenge 1s frequently more hurtful to thoſe per- 
ſons, who are under the influence of this baneful 
paſſion, than to thoſe who are the objects of it; be- 
cauſe the laſt are often out of the reach of their ma- 
lice. The darts they throw at others may fall to the 
ground, without doing any miſchief ; or they may 


recoil upon themſelves, But ſuppoſing that they took 


eitect, can they receive pleaſure from beholding a- 
nother involved iri the diſtreſs, which they have in- 
flicted? If it ſhould afterwards appear that the in- 
jury, which they thus revenge, was only an imagi- 


nary one; and that no provocation had been really 


given, how painful muſt be their reflections ! 
Clemency forms fo eſſeatial a part of good-nature, 
that they, u ho poſſeſs this benignant temper, are at 
all times diſpoſed to forgive an offence. By ſo doing, 
they will, in a manner, diſarm their enemy ; and perhaps 
convert his enmity into friendſhip. Or if their lenity 
ſnould not have the deſired effect, yet they will meet 
with a ſufficient recompence from the tranquility of 
their own minds. For hatred and revenge are per- 
petual ſtings in the breaſts of thoſe who harbour 
them. They are afflicted by the pain which they 
give to another. But if it be not in their power 
to gratify their reſentment ; or if. out of prudence, 
they ſmother, not extinguiſh the flame, yet it will 
8 


1 
1 

. 
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be a perpetual ſource of ſecret grief. Yet ſhould m 
opportunity of revenge offer itſelf, the perſon on 
whom it falls, may deſpiſe their feeble efforts, and in. 
creaſe their diſappointment by the moſt mortifying 
contempt. 

We cannot, indeed, eſteem cath who have done 
us wrong. Neither does religion, or our own ſafe. 
ty require, that we ſhould take them to our boſoms, 
But it is a chriſtian and a practicable duty to forgive 
an injury; and, inſtead of retaliating on the ag- 


greſſor, to compaſſionate his unhappy temper. Yet 


there are in the world, perſons of ſuch implacable 
diſpoſitions, that they never can be perſuaded to pals 
by the ſmalleſt affront. From this principle ſtarted 
up that horrid phantom called modern honour, which 
purſues, even to blood, a perſonal indignity ; though, 
perhaps, trifiing in it's nature, unimportant in it's 


conſequences, and probably committed without any 


deſign of offending. 

But what is Honour, which makes ſo diſtinguiſhed 
a figure, in the annals of the preſent age? One, 
unacquainted with it's hiſtory, would conclude, that 
thoſe who profeſſed it, were actuated by a nice ſenſe 
of right and wrong ; that they were juſt in all their 
dealings ; that they were more anxious to redreſs the 
Wrong of another, than to revenge their own; and 
that their intercourſe with the world , particular y with 
the female ſex, was marked for generoſity and can- 
dour. But the occurrences of modern times evident- 
ly tow, that no word in the Engliſh language is 
more perverted. The heroes of theſe days, who 
enliſt under tte banners of hononr, will probably re- 
file to pay their jult debts; and will diſſipate their 
time and their money at the g gaming table, at brothels, 
and iu ebriety. Yet if you queſtion their veracity, ar- 
raigu their miſconduct, claim your ri ;ghts,or demand re- 
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ſtitution for the ill they have done, they will tell yon, 
that they will vindicate their honour by the {word- 
They will, perhaps, injure the wife or the daughter 
of their friend; who, ſhould he accuſe them of their 
perfidy and baſenefs, muſt expoſe his life to make re- 
paration for the infult he has thus offered to thoſe 
yotaries of honour. | 

Nations have been frequently involved in all the 
calamities of war, in conſequence of the perſonal ha- 
tred or quarrels of individuals. But civil wars, that is, 
thoſe unhappy contentions, which have frequently 
happened amongſt the fame people, and in the ſame 
country, have, in general, been conducted with the 
greateſt rancour and malice. Revenge has driven 
both parties to acts of ſavage barbarity.. 

England has been the theatre of much confuſion 
and bloodihed by civil wars. The houſes of York 
and Lancaſter, by their mutual hatred and jealouſies 
irritated their ſeveral partizans to acts of cruelty and 
revenge. The religious diſſenſions of the ſixteenth 
century were productive of horrid maſſacres and in- 
human flaughters. Many proteſtants ſuffered death, 
to gratity the malice and reſentment of their ene- 


mies; whoſe hatred they had incurred, becauſe they 


preſumed to ditfer from them in opinion. But theſe 
mipuided zealots had forgotten that benevolent pre- 
pt of the golpel, which exhorts men % Þlzſs thoſe 
that curſe them. So that had they received an inju- 
ry from thoſe, whom they perſecuted, their conduct 
was unjuſtifiable by the principles of that religion, 
Wioſe ſtandard they had erected. But how much 


more criminal muſt their conduct appear, when it is 

ooferved, that the wretched objects of their fury had 

done them no harm; But were ſingled out for de- 

Heruction, only becauſe they dared to worſhip the 
= 4; | 
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thall fay, they are without fault? And if we for- 
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Deity, in a manner different from their perſecu. 
tors ! | | 

But there is no need to ſearch hiſtory for examples 
of the pernicious effects of hatred and revenge. 
Daily obſervation will convince us of the fatal conſe. 
quences of theſe paſſions. They have diſturbed the 


peace of families. They have ſet the neareſt relat. 


ons at variance, and have been productive of much 
domeſtic unhappineſs. 5 

You are directed, to love your neigbbour as youre 
felfs Tins precept, punctually obſerved, will induce 
you to form the generous reſolution of hurting no 
one; zn word or in deed, Tl. us determined, every mo- 
tive for revenge will be done away. Thoſe, whom 
you love, will certainly experience from you nothing 
but kindneſs and civility ; and you will not hate e- 
ven thoſe, whom you cannot eſteem. Now where 
there is no hatred, there can be no revenge. Endea- 
vour, therefore, to cultivate this amiable principle of 
good. will to men, as the only means of procuring 
peace on carth, And ths will ever be the conduct 
of thoſe, who act from the impulſe of good, nature: 


They conſider, in the firſt place, that the deſigns of | 


thole pertons, who have offended them, might not 


| have been ſo bad, as the fact itſelf, ſeparately con- 


ſidered, would induce them to believe; and, in tlie 


ſecond, that they themſelves, from ſome falſe notion 


perhaps of perſonal importance, might have put a 
worſe conſtruction upon the action itlelf, than it de- 
er ved. And this caution is the more neceſſary, 
when it is obſerved, that, betwixt contending par- 
ties, each thinks itſelf aggrieved. But ſuppoſing the 
injury to be clear and indubitable, yet if the offend- 
er acknowledge his error, ſuch candour is entitled to 
our ſincereſt forgivencſs; for who are there that 
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ire not another, how ſhall we expect pardon our. 
ſelves? Or, ſuppoſing, in the laſt inſtance, that 
the perſon offending will make no reparation to the 
perſon injured, yet if it be not of that nature as to 
require the hand of juſtice to interfere, a benevolent 
mind will forgive the offence, though it might be 
im:rudent any longer to repoſe confidence in the of. 
fender But, on the contrary, to lie in wait for 
revenge, argues a malevolent temper, and is a con- 
duct not much unlike the aſſaſſin, who ſtabs his ene- 
my in the dark. 
To forgive an injury, may be thought, perhaps, 
an hard duty. It was doubtleſs thought ſo by the 
heathens; becauſe it is not ranked amongſt their 
virtues. The Romans eſteemed it meritorious for 
a ſon to revenge the wrongs his father had received. 
on the poſterity of the aggreflor. Some of their 
falſe gods are deſcribed as implacable and revenge- 
ful. A like vindictive temper ſeems to have ac- 
tuated the Jews. But the religion we profeſs 
breathes a milder ſpirit ; and I will challenge the 
Ho, Zs of antiquity for an example equal to that 
the great Author of Chriſtianity, . forgiving his 
enemies at the very time they were unjuſtly putting 
him to death. Had the heathen world furaiſhed 
lich an inſtance of moderation on the one hand, and 
lcrotim on the other, in what ſtrains of panegyric 
would their writers have publiſhed it! But becauſe 
this remarkable example of kindneſs in the pardon 
ok injuries is related in a book chat is familiar to 
5, we are too apt to overlook it's dignity and im- 
bo tage. The warmeſt admirers of ancient philo- 
hy would ſearch in vain for a ſentiment ſo noble 
aud generous as that which proceeded from the 
nouth of the Meſſiah when expiring—Pather, os. 
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Deity, in a manner different from their perſecu. 
tors! 

But there is no need to ſearch hiſtory for examples 
of the pernicious effects of hatred and revenge. 
Daily obſervation will convince us of the fatal conſe. 
quences of theſe paſſions. They have diſturbed the 
peace of families. They have ſet the neareſt relats. 


ons at variance, and have been productive of much 


domeſtic unhappineſs. 

Lou are directed, to love your neighbour as your- 
felfs Tins precept, punctually obſerved, will induce 
you to form the generous reſolution of hurting no 
one; n word or in deed, Tl. us determined, every mo- 
tive for revenge will be done away. Thoſe, whom 
you love, will certainly experience from you nothing 
but kindneſs and civility ; and you will not hate e- 
ven thoſe, whom you cannot eſteem. Now where 
there is no hatred, there can be no revenge. Endea- 


vour, therefore, to cultivate this amiable principie of | 


g20d-will to men, as the only means of procuring 
peace on carth, And this will ever be the conduct 
of thole, who act from the impulſe of good: nature: 
They conſider, in the firſt place, that the deſigns of 
thole pertons, who have offended them, might not 


| have been ſo bad, as the fact itſelf, ſeparately con- 


ſidered, would induce them to believe; and, in tlie 
ſ:cond, that they themſelves, from ſome falie notion 
perhaps of perſonal importance, might have put a 
worſe conſtruction upon the action itſelf, than it de- 
lerved. And this cantion is the more neceſſary, 
when it is obſerved, that, betwixt contending par- 
ties, each thinks itſelf aggrieved. But ſuppoſing the 
injury to be clear and indubitable, yet if the offend- 
er acknowledge his error, ſuch candour is entitled to 
our ſincereſt forgiveneſs; for who are there that 


ſhall ſay, tbey are without fault? And if we for- | 
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ire not another, how ſhall we expect pardon our- 
ſelves? Or, ſuppoſing, in the laſt inſtance, that 
the perſon offending will make no reparation to the 
perſon injured, yet if it be not of that nature as to 
require the hand of juſtice to interfere, a benevolent 
mind will forgive the offence, though it might be 
imprudent any longer to repoſe confidence in the of- 
fender. But, on the contrary, to lie in wait for 
revenge, argues a malevolent temper, and is a con- 
duct not much unlike the aſſaſſin, who ſtabs his ene-- 
my in the dark. 
To forgive an injury, may be thought, perhaps, 
an hard duty. It was doubtleſs thought ſo by the 
heathens; becauſe it is not ranked amongſt their 
virtues The Romans eſteemed it meritorious for 
a ſon to revenge the wrengs his father had received. 
on the poſterity of the aggreſſor. Some of their 
falſe gods are deſcribed as implacable and revenge-- 
ful. A like vindictive temper ſeems to have ac- 
tuated the Jews. But the religion we profeſs 
breathes a milder ſpirit ; and I will challenge the 
writings of antiquity for an example equal to that 
ek the great Author of Chriſtianity, forgiving his 
enemies at the very time they were unjuſtly putting 
him to death. Had the heathen world furniſhed 
luch an inſtance of moderation on the one hand, and 
leroiim on the other, in what ſtrains of panegyric 
would their writers have publiſhed it! But becauſe 
this remarkable example of kindneſs in the pardon 
of injuries is related in a book that is familiar to 
us, we are too apt to overlook it's dignity and im- 
bo tance. The warmeſt admirers of ancient philo- 
hy would ſearch in vain for a ſentiment ſo noble 
aud generous as that which proceeded from the. 
mouth of the Meſſiah og expiring—Father, ſays 
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he, forgive them (that 1s, his perſecutors) ey T 


Enow mot what they do. | : th 
The example of our Saviour 1s frequently re- pl 
commended to our imitation, with reſpect to this th 
duty of the forgiveneſs of injuries. Though he qu 
went about doing good, yet no man experienced ſp 
greater inſults than he did. But he bore them with de 
the moſt patient reſignation 3 and exhorted his fol-. an: 


lowers, not to recompence evil for evil, Though 
this is not the perfection of the Chriſtian law, with me 
reſpect to the exerciſe of the ſocial affections, yet . 


the heathens were ſtrangers even to this part of it: alſ 
for they were implacable in their reſentments ; and pai 
thought it an act of juſtice to revenge an 1nJury« ll ex; 
In compariſon of which, the forbearing to retaliate WM 1eti 
a wrong muſt appear meritorious» But our Savi- Wl far 
our extends the precept {till farther — Love your e- fra 
nemics ; do good to them that hate you. This will be ren 
an inſtance of true greatneſs and magnanimity of WE ſup 
mind. To receive an injury, and confer a benefit ( 
on the aggreſſor, will be a triumph of the nobleſt WM off 
kind; becauſe it will be a victory overourſelves. The WW vok 
divine Author of this precept has condeſcended to Jide 
aſſign a reaſon in vindication of it's propriety. ca. 
ye love them who love you, what reward have ye * fl zgai 
Do not even the publicans the ſame? To be good to Bl king 
thoſe, who have been good to you, may be conſi- WI Dei 
dered as an act of gratitude, though not of genero- tion, 
fity- Even men, who ate the outcaſts of ſociety BW cont: 
(for ſuch were the publicans in the opinion of WM ficad 
the Jews) are not deſtitute of a. proper ſenſe of ia" I prec: 
vours rezelived. 8 ä gain 

Forgiveneſs is due even to an enemy. And pray 
though in the preſent ſtate of political ſociety, war I ity 
is one of thoſe evils which ſeem unavoidable, yet Whic 
it may and ought to be, conducted with humanitye . I 
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The Romans: diſyraced their national charaQter, by 
the treatment of their priſoners ; who were often 

ut to death; or, if. ſpared, were led in chains 
through the city, to grace the triumph of their con- 
queror- But to the credit of modern times be it 

ſpoken, the captives of war experience that ten- 
derneſs, which is due from. one fellow-creature to 
another. 

This duty of forgiving. injuries is farther recom. 
mended to us, from the conñderation, that zf we - 
forgrve men their treſpaſſes, our heavenly Father will 
alſo forgive us. If we are fo uncharitable as not to 
pardon thoſe who have offended us, how.can we 
expect pardon of our offences at the great day of 
retribution! And there are none ſo upright as to 
ſand in no need of forgiveneſs. Human nature is 
frail and liable to err: but how can we aſk for a 
remiſſion of our faults, if we are inexorable to the 
ſupplications of our brother, for the pardon of his! 

Our prayers can be of. no. ayail, unleſs they are 
offered with a charitable temper. We rather in- 
voke the vengeance of Heaven, when we ſay—For. 
gide us ou treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs 
gain ſt us—and.yet continue in hatred and malice - 
againft our neighbour. What is this but challen- 
ping the juſtice, not entreating the mercy of the 
Deity ? Thoſe, therefore, who join in this peti- 
tion, with rancour. in their hearts, do ſurely not 
conßder it, in it's full extent and meaning» Ins 
lead of a peace-offering it mult be in them an im- 
precation, Every malicious purpoſe they retain a- 
geinſt others, ſubjects them, according to their own 
prayer, to the ſevere. law of retaliation ; becauſe 
thy pray to be forgiven, in the ſame manner in 
which th ey forgive. | | 
Though this duty of forgiveneſs be ſo pleaſing 
u lleory, yet how little is it regarded in practice t 
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time to deliberate, muſt be the effect of premedi - 
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How often do we hear it obſerved by many who Mi 
think themſelves injured} that they can forgive, but tio 


not forget“ This is doing the bufineſs by balves.. WM * 


For whilſt they retain in memory, a ſenſe of the 
injury, their forgiveneſs cannot be complete. m1 
Though they may ſtifle their revenge, yet ſtill Ml *'* 
there are diſlike and enmity lurking within; and MW © 
they might feel a reluctance in doing a good of. Ml * : 
fice, were it in their power. be 

You ſee, then, how amiable is this virtue of!“ 


forgiving injuries; but, on the contrary, how odi- Ml 
ous is revenge! Thoſe, who practiſe the one, are — 
a Di 


eſteemed for their clemency and forbearance ; thoſe, 
who cheriſh the other, are dreaded for the miſchief !“ 
they are capable of doing. Reſentment is too apt 
to ſpring up in young minds. The fi:ſt thought: all 
that occurs on receiving an affront is, if not an 
immediate, yet a future retaliation-- But the laſt 
would be leſs excuſable than the former; becauſe 
inſtant revenge may proceed from a fudden guſt of 
Paſſion ; but to inflict a blow, after there has been 


— — 


tated malice, Either mode of proceeding, is un- 


juſtifiable.— Endeavour, then, ſo far to command WF 
your tempers, as to bring your minds to an exami- e 
nation of the ſuppoſed injury. Perhaps on a re- r 
view of it, in all it's circumſlances, attended, pro- Wor 
bably with ſome provocation, on your fide, it may h 
appear of a milder complexion than at firſt. _ 
But whilit I inculcate that happy temper of . 
mind, which would induce you to forgive an inju- WM © 
ry received, I would, at the ſame time, adviſe you Wl / 
to he fo circumſpact, as to avoid, in your own con- & 
duct, the commiſſion of offences. On this ſubject Wl nc. 
I uneed not enlarge; becaule thoſe perſons, who are ¶ an au 


poſſciled of che good · nature I have already recom” 
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mended, would do a violence to their own inclina- 
tions, were they, by their behaviour, to excite pain. 
and uneaſineſs in another. . 
Inſtead of encouraging a ſpirit of revenge, how 
much more pleaſing would be the office of a medi- 
ztor ; which conſiſts in healing diviſions, and recon- 
ciling differences If any Chriſtian virtue deſerve 
2 preference to the reſt, it is that of kindneſs, 
which, amongſt other humane acts, endeavours to 
prevent diſcords, preſerve- friendſhi ps, and reſtore 
harmony aud peace. But, on the contrary, how 
many bufy-bodies are there in fociety, who widen 
a breach that is already made; or who, by miſre- 
prefentation, create animoſity, where none perhaps. 
would have happened, if the parties had not been; 
luenced by their falſe and idle ſuggeſtions. 
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The Suavitor in Mido alone would degenerate and ſink 
into 1 mean timid complailance, and paſſiveneſs, if DC. 
lapparted and dignified by the jortier in re; which would 
ao run into impetuoſity-and bretality, if not tempered 
and oftened by the Suavitor in Modo; however they are 
Kon united. | | 
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Pu manners are particularly recom- 
cuded to the female ſex: aud though perſons of 
m aullere virtue may Getpile theſe exterior accom- 
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pliſhments, yet, in the intercourſes of ſociety, they 
will be found indiſpenſably requiſite. When I ſpeak 


of graceful manners, I do not mean thoſe which 7 
are for med on the {antailic cuſtoms of fashion, where " 
| . A 

there are much diſumulation and infincerity ; but M* 
con 


that mode of behaviour, wivich proceeds from gen- 
tleneſs, complacency and affability- A condutt re. 
gulated by theſe azreeable qualities, will not only 
be plcafing in it's appearance, but uſeful in it's ef- 
fets. It will ſmooch, as it were, the thorny paths 
of life, and produce tranquility of mind. They, 
who adorn themſelves with theſe graces, experience 
not the inquietudes which ariſe from a reſtleſs dif. 
Poſition: aud they are lefs expoſed to the violent 
commotions of thoſe. ungentle ſpirits, who, being 
at variance with themſelves, would diſſeminate 
ſtrife and contention around them. As the waves 
are faid to be leſs agitated, whoſe ſurface is ſpread 


with oil; ſo a meek and mild behaviour has the ey 
power of ſoothing the violent and. refractory, —d * 
foft anſwer turnetb away wraths. fwh 

It has been obſerved, that men of true courage dung. 
and bravery are yet in their manners mild and gen eg 
tle. The lait have, indeed, been confidered as the he 
criterion of the firſt; inſomuch, that pride and ty ef 
renny are almoſt infallible marks of cowardice 3 
Neither is this a novel opinion. Cicero, a celebraY oy 
ted Roman orator, has made an obſervation to th ercire 
ſame effect. Nothing,” ſays he, “ is more com of be 
«© mendable —nothing more worthy of a great 2". be 
„ brave perſon, than meekneſs and gentleneſs 9 on 5 
& ſpirit.” It, then, this diſpoſition be not unch? if be 
racteriſtical in men, even thoſe, who are engzs refer 
in bold and arduous purſuits, how much more cin e 
genial is it to the female ſex; whoſe ſphere ot 40 "a i 


tion is more confined, the object of which is ſoc- 
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| harmony and 0 peace; and in whom, a gen- 
17 Wl neneſs of manners is perfecry conſonant to the de- 
tak licacy of their forms! 

uct WW he courteous, is the maxim of an avoids and he 
ere I places it next in rank to the duties of pity and 
compaſhon 3 which duties he had juſt before incul- 
ied, Courteſy and affability are thoſe reſpect ful 


re- nanners, which the French have diſtinguiſhed by 
only We name of les petites morales. For though they 
el. may not be placed in ſo high a claſs as ſome of the 
ths hriſtian virtues, they are, nevertheleſs, very eſſen- 
bey, bal to the eaſe and happineſs of life: and the great. 
wy er the ele vation of rank or fortune, the more conſpi- 


vous, and the more engaging will this civility of be- 
havicur be. No condition of life will exempt you 
rom the practice of affability and complacency ; 
Rich ſhould be particularly attended to by perſons of 
- age and ſex. 

Your parents ſhould receive the firſt fruits of this 
lealing temper. They are intitled, in an eſpecial 
unner, to your moſt reſpectful attentions. Inſtead 
f which, how many inſtances are to be met with of 
ung ladies, who can behave with a tolerable degree 
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fo think that they have a privilege at home, to be 
ſetful, petulant, or ſullen; and all this, in return, 
ubaps, for the moſt unbounded kindneſs! 

Your relations, of whatever rank, or in whate- 
er circumftances, are alſo entitled to this comqplacen- 
of behaviour. Beſides the general motives which 
ay be urged in it's favour, there is another obliga- 
an ariſing from confanguinity- Your relations 
lt be conſidered as a part of your family: they, 

eretore who deſpiſe thoſe of their own houthold, 

in fact, deſpiſe themſelves. Some of them, pro- 


fcondeſcenſion and good humour, whilſt abroad; but 


ih, are not in lo flouriſhing a ſituation as you may 
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be; but poverty of itſelf is no diſgrace. Nothing is 
certain in this life. For, in the mutation of human 
affairs, whilſt one is riſing into diſtinction, another 


| 
may be ſinking into obſcurity. Yet neither the one 
nor the other, is always the natural conſequence. of M. ; 
worth or demerit. Jo thoſe, therefore, in an indi. Ml ; 
gent condition, you ſhould not only, as the apoſtle : 
adviſes, be courteous, but alſo, be pitiful. * 
Reſpect and complacency ore likewiſe due from e. 
the young to thoſe, who are more advanced in M : 
years; but particularly to the aged. Grey hairs are m 
venerable, and demand our reverence» It has been us 
the practice of all civilized nations to pay the higheſt] or 
veneration to the aged; to bear with their infirmi- n 
ties; and even to return a peeviſh and a fretful hu- in 
mour, which is ſometimes incident to that laſt ſtage | 
of life, with affability and condeſcenſion. It is a me 
miſtaken notion, which young people are too apt to <1: 
imbibe, that the company of the aged is gloomy anda mil 
inſipid. Many and daily inſtances prove the contra pet: 
ry. The converſation of old perſons is oftentimcY in 
as cheerful and agreeable as that of the young—ireWM nei 
quently more ſo, from the variety of hiſtorical anecW for ; 
dotes, which their long intercourſe with the worlq ton 
has enabled them to collect. This intercourſe, addi only 
ed to their own obſervations and experience, Wl :| io 
likewiſe furniſh them with the means of rendering i ciple 
inſtructive : ſo that young perſons may be improve that 
as well as entertained by their diſcourſe. Old aq of th 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed with peculiar reſpect. vv an ar 
was the command of Moſes to the Ifraelites. Tho that! 
ſhalt riſe up before the hoary head ; and honour 1% be an 
face of the old man. Hearken, ſays Solomon, Wl city 
thy father, and deſpiſe not thy mother win be S r 
olds | . 


* 
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To deride another, on account of perſonal defor- 
mities, is a fault which young perſons are too apt to 


ther W commit: ſuch kind of mockery is indecent and unbe- 
one coming: becauſe it is reproaching others for a natu- 
e of ral blemich, which they could neither prevent, nor 
indi- MW is it in their power to remove. Raillery, if directed 
olile MW :oaialt impropriety of behaviour may, by producing 

reformation, have a good effect: but the crooked 
from MW cannot be made ſtraight, nor the ugly rendered beau- 
d in WM til, by the ſarcaſms of others. Very different e- 
s are WH motions fnould the ſight of ſuch perſons excite with in 
been MW us—pity for their inisfortunes on the one hand; and 
ohelt WM gratitude to the great Author of all beings, who has 


rmi- made us without any of thoſe perſonal defects we ſee 


l hu- ia them. | 

ſtage There is alſo a degree of civility due to ſervants 
t is and dependants; towards whom, children, in parti— 
apt to cular, ſhould accuſtom themſelves to behave with 
1y an mildneſs and affability : but the impatience and im- 
ontra . petuoſity of youth, joined to an opinion of ſuperior 
ntime fark, diſpoſe them too often to be ſupercilious to do- 
frei neſtics: as if they were of another ſpecies, and born 

anec i for uo other purpoſe, but to be held in flaviſh ſubjec- 
world don to their peeviſh humours. This conduct is not 
„ add ou, repugnant to that meekneſs, which is ornament - 
e, ug o you ſex ; but is alſo indefenſible on the prin- 
ering I (ples of humanity. Do not entertain an opinion, 
prove that one part of mankind was born to be the ſlaves 
21d 2g of the other, who have a right of exerciſe over them 

duc 


a arrogant and tyrannical domination. True it is, 
dat in the preſent conſtitution of things, there muſt 
our 19 b an inequality of rank. The lower orders of ſo- 
mon, det) are dependant on the higher; whence ariſe 
+ foe be relative duties of fidelity, and obedience from 
ervants; and kindneſs and humanity from thoſe 
Wim they ſerves 
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The reſpec due to ſuperiors is ſo ſeldom omitted, 
that it will be ſuperfluous to uſe any arguments in 
it's recommendation.— To your equals, or to thoſe 
who are nearly of the fame rark as yourſelves, a 


courteous and complaiſant addreſs will conciliate fa. 


vour and efteem. It may aſſiſt you in your tempo. 
ral concerns, and procure you friends. It will ren. 
der your company agreeable ; and create affection or 
attachment in every relative or ſocial connexion 
which you may hereafter form. | 
But whilſt I am recommending this ſuavity and 
mildneſs of behaviour, I would not be underflood 
to mean by it, that you are fo to zccommodate 
 Fourſelves to the tempers of others, as to flatter, 
diiſemble, or play the hypocrite. This would be 
acting under a maſk ; and would be ſuch a ſpecies 
of diſimulation, as, when diſcovered, muſt expoſe 
you to contempt. You are to act from fixed prin- 
ciples of probity and juſtice» Here your refoluti- 
ons muſt be unſhaken ; and your opinions inflexi- 
ble. Yet two perſons may he aQuated by the ſame 
motives, and poſſeſs equal integrity, but their be- 


haviour may be ſuch as to render one reſpected, 


and the other diſliked, The one, though conſci- 
ous of no ill intention, frequently offends by a rude 


and choleric Llrntueſz, The other meets with ci- | 
vility and attention in return for a mild ard effable 
conduct; yet, at the ſame, not timid, or meanly 
ſubrwiſhve., It is, in ſhort, that kind of behaviour, | 
which unites firmneſs of mind, witk gentleneſs of b 
manners, Far different is that demeanor which 
conſiſts of unmeaning ceremonies and ridiculous | 
diſtintions, whoſe principal ſupport is ſimulation, B 
and whence are excluded all the focial and benev0- 8 
lent feelings of the heart. It is an intercourſe rot 
of ſentiment or civility, but of ceremony and oſten- 
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This grimace, however, is called the 


tation. 
Jan, and it is in this vortes that the faſhionable 
world weary their ſpirits, and corrupt their princi- 
ples. They, who conform to theſe MC; ſub- 
ject themſelves to ſuperficial modes of life, which 


are fluctuating and farcical- Been on the other 
hand, is the genuine offspring of good- nature and 
ood ſenſe. 

Your behaviour at home, when withdrawn, as 
it were, from the public eye; and your own con- 
duct towards all ranks of peiſons, will be the real 
criterion of courteſy. The deference ſhawn to 
ſuperiors will not be an infallible proof of it; be- 
cauſe it may proceed from a ſervility of temper, or 
ſom mercenary conhderatioas,—Beltles, it has 
deen oblerved, that perſons of this diſpolition are 
generally ignorant of the true nature of reſpedt. 
they are fawning and ſubmiſliive to thoſe of high - 
er rank, but haughty and domineering to thoſe O 
loser. If you preſerve an equanimity of mind, 
Wwelc extremes Will be avoided; and you will ime 
prets a fort of dignity on your own char acter, which 
il! intitle you io civility from others. 

hen the affections of the mind have been pro- 
periy regulated, it retains its ſerenity amidit the 
various e of human affairs; but thoſe, 
Wo have neglected this lalutary diſcipline, diſco- 
ver a fretfulneſs and vexation at the common acei— 
dents of lite. We are all ſubject to d fappointments; 
no age or condition is exempt from them. oung 
perlons are not without their ſhare though of leſs 
importance. They ſerve nevertheleſs, as trials to 
excrcite the temper; which, if they can command, 
l matters of ſmall concern, there i is no doubt, but 
they will behave with the ſame eaſe, i in thoſe of more 


1 2 
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moment. Pleaſure is ſeducive to youth. Even 


the anticipation of it affords delight. But if difay. 


pointment enſue, how changed 1s the countenance 
The eye, which ſparkled with joy, is now ſuffuſ. 
ed in tears. When hope preſented the pleaſing vi. 
fon, all was good humour and complacency ; but 
when prevented from the gratification of their with. 
es, how are they tortured with grief and vexation; 
the effects of which will appear in ſullenneſs and 
chagrin! How much more pleaſing is it to fee 
young perſons ſupport a diſappointment of this kind 
without any of thoſe diſagreeable emotions—with. 
out any change of their manners—with the ſame 
cheerfulne(s in their converſation, and with the 


fame eivility in their behaviour towards others! 


Such a triumph of the temper will not loſe its re- 
werd. | | . 

The gentle virtues, which I have been recom- 
mending, may be compriſed in the general term 
Þoliteneis; yet there is no word in the Engliſh lan- 
guage tl at is leſs underſtood, True politeneſs ſprings 


iro pood-nature and humility. It diſplays itſelf | 


in a thouſand nameleſs civilities, in acts of generoſi- 


ty and kindneſs, more particularly with reipect to. | 


the manner of conferring a favour ; and, in ſhort, in 


an aſſiduous attention to pleaſe, as far as is conſiſtent | 
with honour and integrity. On the other hand, | 


there are many, who pretend to politeneſs, that con- 
zinually offend by a proud and impertinent behavi- 
our. It is not the mixing with the faſhionable 


world, at all places of genteel reſort, that conſtitutes | 


politeneſs ; but the adapting our manners to our fta- 


tions, ſo that it may be found in a menial, as well as | 
in thoſe, who move in the higher walks of life. It 


is not, however, innate ; neither can wealth pur- 
chaſe it. For a nobleman may want politeneſs ; and 
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2 plebeian may prattiſe it. A ſenſible woman will 
conſider rank and fortune as adventitious circumſtan- 


(es. She will alſo be perſuaded, that theſe alone 


without a ſuitable behaviour, will not form the gen- 


tle woman · Upſtarts are thoſe who make the great - 


elt pretenſions to politeneſs, though deſtitate of thoſe 
qualities, which neceſſarily adhere to this character. 
Where there is neither complacency nor affability, 
there can be no real politeneſs, let the rank in life be. 
what it may. | 
Politeneſs, it is thought by ſome, conſiſts in ex- 
ternal ceremonies, and in a ſcrupulous obſervance of 
faihionable cuſtoms, All civilized nations have, in- 


deed, adopted ſome general rules for the preſervati- 


on of good order and decoram. Certain exterior 
forms are uſaally employed to denote our civility and 
reſpect to one another, But then our attachment to 
theſe cuſtoms may be, in ſome inſtances, ridiculous. 


When an Engliſhman laughs at the ceremonials of 


other countries, and eſteems only his own, he diſco- 
vers a national prejudice, which muſt leſſen him ur 


the opinion of foreigners. He is, in this particular, 


guilty of ill manners; and, therefore, offends againſt 
the laws of politeneſs, which can never excuſe thoſe, 
who deride the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of other nations. 

la all theſe exterior ſymbols of reſpect, two things 
ae to be avoided—affeQation and parade; faults 
which thoſe perſons are apt to be guilty of, who 
place politeneſs in the pomp of ceremony. Afraid of* 
doing too little, they do too much. By which means 
lepping beyond the bounds of nature, as well as cu- 
tom, they not only appear aukward, but are, at the 
lane time, troubleſome to others, by endeavouring 
o ho them a more than ordinary civility... Wheres 
5, they who rightly appreciate all thoſe external ce- 
Knones, will adopt them as far as is neceſſary and? 
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| proper; therefore they are always at eaſe and un. 
. _ embarraſled ; and they give to others an opportuni. 


Þ ty of being equally free and unreſtrained. For there 
# is ſcarce any thing more painful than forced civili. 
wu Les» | 

. Politeneſs is ufed by many as a cloak for inſinceri- 


ty. Hence the reſpect they ſhow to perſons, whoſe 
rank is ſuperior to their own, borders on adulation. 


Pi They endeavour, by the moſt cringing ſervilities, 
Ft to attract their notice, or ingratiate themſelves into 
. favour. Perſons of underſtanding will be diſguſted 


with their flatteries, and deſpiſe their ſervices. But un 
as the conſequence of ſome has no other baſis than % 
wealth, or authority, ſo to them this homage is by rei 
no means diſagreeable. Nevertheleſs it is not po- the 
liteneſs, but diſſimulation. It may anfwer the deſign Ml cri: 
of thoſe who practiſe it; but will never be adopted ble 
by perſons of ſenſe and integrity; who will always ue 
pay to their ſuperiors, that reſpect which is due to Ml vu 
them; but will never compliment them for that merit, be. 
or for thoſe qualifications, which they have not. The 1 
fubordination, fo neceſtary to be maintained, in ci- Che 
vil life, demands from us honour where honour is gra 
due; but it does not require us to countenance vice, ein 
or praiſe folly. DC amo 

There is a certain uniformity of temper, of ſenti- de 
ment and action, in the conduct and converſation of ton 
polite perſons. They diſcover a modeſty without eg! 
baſhfulneſs, a candour without bluntneſs, a freedom W | 
without aſſurance, and, in ſhort, a complaiſance with* I wihi 
out adulation. They are not afraid to. deliver their IM Her 
opinion; neither do they rudely contradi& another dc 
They are attentive to what is faid by every ſpeak» Hin 
er ;, and reply with good nature and. condeſcenſion · I wur 
All who converſe with them are fatisfied with their, tal 
manners and addreſs Though it is got their incl I ith 
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nation to offend, yet they have that proper of degree 
| reverence for themſelves, as not to ſubmit to indig- 
nity or inſult. Acting, indeed, upon this plan, they 
li. ſeldom have occaſion to reſent any improper behavi- 

our ; becauſe their own conduct muſt command re- 
Tis ſpect. 8 | 


ole ' We have thus ſeen, that politeneſs is compatible 
)Ns with ſincerity» But whillt I condemn the ſervilities 
es, of paratites, or the inſipid routine of ceremony and 
nto compliment, practiſed in what is called faſhionable 
ted fe, I am no advocate for the ſurly bluntneſs and 


But MW uncontrouled freedom of thoſe, who ſtyle themſelves 
nan bin- dealers; who ſpeak what they think without 


by relpect to perſon, time or place; who openly reprove 
po- the faults of others, and throw out their ſatire indiſ- 
ion crininately. Such perſons, however unexceptiona- 
ned ble their morals, and however true their remarks, 


rays Wie notwithitanding unpleating companions For 
e to MWdubtleſs it is as eaſy to contradict with reſpect, as to: 
erit, ¶ be courteous without adulation. 
The Though I do not fubſcribe to the doctrine of Lord 
| Cl- nefterfield, who would ſacrifice the virtues to the 
ir is races, yet I agree with him in opinion, that a cer- 
vice, MW bin degree of politeneſs is neceſſary to be obſerved 
mongſt our moſt familiar acquaintance, and amongſt 
nti- e ſeveral members of a family; leſt eaſe and free- 
n of Win ſhould at laſt degenerate into rudeneſs and 
honk neglect. 
dom that other extreme is alſo to be avoided - of ba- 
»ith MM wing hoſpitality for ceremony and compliment. 
heir Hence it is, that many, who move in the faſhionable 
ther- WW cies, and are engaged in a continued round of vi- 
bling, have ſcarce a friend. To that pleaſing inter- 
ſton» WW ule, where hearts and minds are united, they are 
their, al ſtrangers, They are flaves to the company, 


nels vichout fociaL enjoyment. They are linked together, 
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not by mutual eſteem or regard —not by perſoffat 
reſpect or affection, but by the inſipid cuſtoms of falſe 


politeneſs. | 


LECTURE XX. 


„Anger engages us in perpetual Troubles and con- 
« tentions. It alters the very nature of man, and pu- 


ee niſhes itſelf in the Perſecution of others.“ 


: SEN ECA. 
== C———z————————_————————— — 


AVING, in my laſt Lecture, defcribed to you 


the happy. effects of a mild and placid temper, I pro- 


pole next to conſider the uſual conſequences of An- 
ger; a propenſity to which you ſhould endeavour to 
reſiſt, as being directly repugnant to that gentle diſ- 


poſition fo am-able in your ſex, 


He ye angry and fin not, ſays St. Paul to the E- 
pheſians ; let not the ſun go down upon your wrath, 
Anger is, without doubt, an emotion, from which 
few perſons are altogether exempt. It may ſome- 
times proceed from a laudable, as well as from a cri- 
minal motive. Thus, when a gcod man he ars of an: 


ivjury which another has received, he expreſſes an | 


honeſt indignation againſt the prepetrator of it. But, 
perhaps, it is his friend, who ſuffers by the injuftice- 


He then feels his reſentment more powerful; teſtifies | 


his abhorence of the action in more animated terms; 
and reſolves to aſſiſt in puniſhing the offender ; or, 
at leaſt, in defending the cauſe of the injured · The 


love of juſtice may probably influence his conduct? 


ſotal 
falſe 
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but is it not likely, that ſome more ſecret impulſe 
may actuate him? he may conſider the wrong done to 
his friend, as done to himſelf; and, therefore, he 
becomes a party in the cauſe. Here then 1s the dan- 
ger to be apprehended, leſt his anger, which proceed- 
ed from a juſtifiable motive, ſhould, in the end, prove 
/nful. He may puniſh with too much feverity» He 
may loſe ſight of the injured perſon, whom he was to 
relieve ; and purſue the aggreſfor with implacable re- 
ſentment. In ſhort, he may ſuffer the ſun to go down 
upon his wrath : ſo that his anger may be changed 
into revenge. | 

Anger unreſtrained may not only be ſinful, but de- 
feat it's own end. For as the proceedings of public 
juice are calm and dehberate, ſo ought the redreſs 
of private wrongs» An angry man may magnify 
their extent; and not proportion the retribution to 
tie offence. In the heat of his paſſion, he may alſo 
purſue meaſures, which are improper and unjuſtifiable. 
But. when a man hears the caſe with calmneſs and 
compoſure, he will, with the ſame tranquility of mind, 
enquire impartially into all it's circumſtances; and 
will then be beſt able to decide what kind of recom- 
pence ought to be made, or what fort of puniſhment 
onght to be inflited. By this plan of proceeding he 
does not betray a puſillanimity of ſpirit, but diſcovers, 
01 the contrary, a greater degree of firmneſs, than is 
to be met with in angry perſons. For though they 
blaſter and make a preat noiſe, yet their violence, 
Ie a ſudden blaze, often vanithes in ſmoke. The 
lormer, giving himſelf time to deliberate, exerciſes 
his reaſon, decides with juſtice, and acts with conſiſ- 
ency. The latter ſutfer their underſtandings to be 
blinded by paſſion; and, when their anger cools, 
ſorget perhaps the injury they ſhould have redreſſed; 
or elle they puniſh firit, and then enquire into the 
ture of tne offences 
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If then we are ſo liable to an improper conduct, 
by indulging the emotions of anger, in matters which 
do not ſo immediately concern us, how much more 
ſubje& are we to make an erroneous determination, 
where we ſuppole that we are ourſelves aggrieved! 
Every man has his prejudices, his averſions, or his 
affections, in a greater or leſs degree. Vanity and 
ſelf love have no {mall influence on the human heart, 
T hoſe, who are the freeſt from them, will yet turn 
the ſcale in their own favour. If they are partial in a- 
nother's cauſe, there is more reaſon to expect this bias 
in their own. They conceive themſelves wronged 
or affronted ; their anger is inflamed. ; they, therefore, 
proceed to inſtant ſatisfaction. But how frequenty 
have ſuch perſons had occaſion to repent of the vio- 
lence of their rage! For in the moments of reflection, 
they have been convinced, that the cauſe of their an. 
ger had been miſrepreſented, that they had miſun- 


dier ſtood it, that the offence was not intended, or that; Fn 


it had been aggravated in the relation. When it bite 
too late they are convinced, that the party, who hadl,,, 
thus felt the effects of their anger, was innocent, and cout 
hid been unkindly treated. Thus is the angry mail ring 
tempted to conunit a wrong at the very time when 0"pc 
he ſuppoſes, that he is vindicating his own honour, oi ch 
ale: ting his own lights. 5 1 % 

The man, prone to anger, by diveſting himſelf oi tei 
reaſon, is at once incompetent to judge fairly and im unt 


partially. Such is the ſenſibility ef his temper, as he The 


calls it, at any inſtance of diſreſpe& ; or rather, ſuc... 
is his impatience, and ſuch the ungovernable fury of 
his paſſions, that he will not give himſelf time © 


hear the whole of what he judges an offence ; mul I. 
leſs to inveſtigate the truth, or attend to any allevia-4 ſect 
ting circumſtances, He iuſtantly takes fire, like mo ain 
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combuſtible matter, and vents his fury on all around 


lim ; who indiſeriminately ſuffer from his outrage or 


madneſs» And then, when the turbulence of his paſ- 
ſon has ſubſided, he wonders at the miſchief he has 
(ones | RN 
Even where the provocation is great, a prudent 
man will endeavour to ſuppreſs his anger. It is cer. 


tain that, by fo doing, he will much ſooner convince - 
the perſon, who has offended him, of his error, than 


by expreſſions of aſperity; or by loud denunciations 
of vengeance, Theſe will only exaſperate the party, 


and render him more his enemy. But when faults 
aecommitted, which proceed not from bad intentions, 


but rather from inexperience, from juvenile levity, or 
ſtrong tempration, every reaſonable allowance ſhould 
be made for the delinquents.—Gentle admonitions 
ad mild reproofs will have more effect, in preventing 
ay future deviation from rectitude or propriety cf 


conduct, than ſharp or angry accuſations. But ſuch 


5 the irritability of diſpoſition in ſome, that great or 
little offences equally excite their reſentment. Many 
oo are often angry without cauſe ; and, on that ac- 
count, render themſelves the ſport of thoſe, who ha- 
"ng nothing to fear from their diſpleaſure, take every 
Oportunity to provoke them: So that the ſociety of 
ich perſons is either avoided on the one hand; on, 
on the other, they are tormented for the diverſion of 


their companions» But thoſe who are dependent up- 


on them, live in continual dread of their anger. 
They never ſpeak or act; but in fear, or under ſome 
anxiety of mind. Whence it appears, that paſſionate 
ſerſons make others unhappy, and are miſerable 
lhemfelves. | | 7 

In all queſtions of debate, whether on points of 
ſheculation, or on matters of buſineſs, the man of 
calmneſs and temper will always have the advantage 
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of him, who is haſty and impetuous. The laſt inca. 
pacitates himſelf from urging fuch arguments in his 
own favour, or in defence of his own opinion, 
as reaſon would ſuggeſt to him, did he ſuffer himſelf 
to liſten to her dictates, For the paſſionate man is of 
his guard Be puts arms into the hands of bis ene. 
my, by which he may hurt his fortune or his re. 
putation. He alſo forfeits the eſteemof his friends by 
having uſed inch expreſſions, in the paroxiſms of his 
fury, as he is afterwards athamed of; and, for the 
purpoſe of reconciliation, is obliged to make ſuch ha. 
miliating conceſſions, as ill accord with thoſe ſenii- 
ments of perſonal dignity and honour, which he pre- 
tends, however, to profeſs. 

We have thus ſeen, that anger is no proof of cou- 
rage or ſenſibility. It is poſſible that a man may be 
angry and ſin not; but there 1sdanger in encouraging 
a propenſity of this kind. Fe may, at firſt, exprels 
only a juſt indignation at an unworthy action, or a 
perſonal affront. This emotion may ſoon ſubſide, | 
and no rancour may remain in the breaſt. But when 
it is conſidered that bad habits ariſe from ſmall be- 
ginnings, we may fairly infer, that anger, by repeated 
indulgence, may fix itſelf fo deeply in the conſtitution 
ok a man, as to make him eafily provoked. Things 
of no moment will kindle a flame within him; it will 
rage with more and more violence; it will be of longer 
duration, and may not only do miſchief at the time, 
but leave behind it very unfavourable impreſſions ; 
io, that he, whoſe anger was formerly ſoon appeaſed, 
and the cauſe, which excited it, ſoon forgotten, may, 
in the end, harbour reſentment in his breaſt ; and in 
his cooler moments, meditate revenge. By which 
means a haſty temper will be changed into a vindic- 
tiveone. And he, who, at firſt, meant no harm vill 
become implacable and malicious. 5 
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The nnreaſonableneſs of anger farther appears 
from this conſideration, that we are all ſubje& to ar- 
rors and frailties, and therefore ſhould bear with one 
another, and make proper allowances for human im- 
perfe&tions. Society would be in a ſtate of continu» - 
ed warfare and contention, were we allowed on all 
e:cations to expreſs our reſentments at the opinions, 
tue miſconduct, or the indiſcretions of our neighbours» 

—Bendes, the paſſionate man ſeldom diſtinguiſhes be- 
twixt foibles and vices—betwixt miſtakes of the mind, 
and errors of the heart. Neither does he give 
humſelf time to examine into the motives or cauſes of 
any action, which he is fo quick in miſapplying, and 
lo reidy to reſent» We farther obſerve, that, the 
angry man is, in general, lefs exempt from thoſe 
faairs and mifdemeanors, at which he is ſo much of- 
tended in another. 

When | intimate, what are the uſual indications 
ef anger, and in what manner it externally operates, 
lam per fa:ded, my young audience, that you will not 
encourage a paſſion, which will ſo much contribute 
io detace the human form, and render even beauty 
eilgulti g 

Anger is juſtly called a ſort of madneſs; the prog- 
rollics of which are too viſible not to denote that a 
form is gathering ; ; which, when it burſts, how tre- 

mencous does it appear! The face is at once ſuffuſed 
with a fiery redneſs; it puts on a fierce and menac- 
ing aſpect; indignant flaſhes ſp.rkle from the eyes; the 
countenance is disfigured; the body is agitated by 
Went contortions; and a torrent of rancorous ex- 
preſſions proceeds fr om the mouth. With ſuch a 
Pliture who is not diſpleaſed ? But when theſe pa- 
rox.lms of rage are ſeenin a female ſhape, who would 
ot turd afide ? In your ſex they aſſume a more odi- 
95 appearance; and 8 5 evidently diſappoint you 
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in that . of domeſtic happineſs, to which, at a 


certain period of life, you extend your views. Such 


furies are not formed for fociety ; and their compa- 


ny will be ſhunned by both ſexes. Would they, in 


ſuch a ſituation, behold their forms reflected in a | 


glaſs, I am ſure they would be frightened at them. 
If the out ward appearance of anger be thus hide- 
ous, how wretched muſt be that mind, which is dif. 
turbed with it! It is beyond all human power to till 
the raging of tempeſtuous ſeas: The voice of rea- 
ſon is almoſt as ineffectual in it's attempts to moderate 


the violent perturbations of iraſcible perſons. They 


are deaf to counſel and remonſtrance; and they aie 
Joſt to all ſenſe of decency and good manners. 

The angry female acquires, likewiſe, another ap. 
pellation. Solomon calls her a ſcold and a brawlins 
woman ; one, who ſpreads confuſion and uproar 
throughout the houſe ; where, on the contrary, it is 
the duty of your ſex, to promote quietneſs and peace; 


and, as much as it is in your power, to extinguiſh | 


the ſparks of reſentment, which are likely to be kind- 
led in others» But if you have not that command o- 
ver your own temper, fo as to ſuppreſs the ebulli- 
tions of anger, how ill will you be qualified to per. 


form the taſk of the peace maker According to So- 


jJomon you will yourſelves engender contentions : for 

he obſerves, that a wrathful perſon ftirreth up ſirife; 

but that he, who 15 flow to anger, appeaſeth vbratb. 
Meekneſs, and gentleneſs are, as I have before re- 
marked, virtues peculiar to the female ſex. It 1s 


their prox ince !o preſerve peace and tranquility at 


home; and not to render it, by their turbulent man- 
ners, a place, which thoſe would wiſh to avoid who 
ought to be happy in it; and who ſhould there find a 
retreat from the cares and perplexities of buſineſs. 


They ſhould not only g oovern their own temper ; but | 
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they ſhould endeavour to moderate the wrath of o- 
thers. A woman, therefore, cannot be engaged in a 
more pleaſing taſk, than in preſerving domeltic har- 
many and quiet. The mildneſs of her commands will 
enforce obedience, more than if they were delivered 
in anger. By the ſoft arts of perſuaſion and meek- 
nels (he will preſerve conjugal affection. Her chil. 
dren will love, and her ſervants will reſpect her. — 
But now undecoming mutt be the behaviour of that 
wife, or miſtreſs ofa family, who is embroiled in per- 
petual guirrels and diſputes ;. and whoſe voice—the 
voce Of Clamour---IS heard in every apartment of the 
toute l. - Solomon hath particularly ſtigmatized fe- 
males of this deſcription. e 7s better, ſays he, 10 
dwell in the wilderneſs, than with an angry and con- 
Fenttous WOMmar. 

Anger not only excludes love, but alſo diſſolves 
enulipe . It is, however, dangerous to enter into 
iriendihip with perſons of this iraſcible temper ; for 
anger ſpareth neither friend nor foe. It deſtroys the 
comforts of faciety ; ſo that their acquaintance, and 
even relations, are not eaſy in their preſence. 

1: has been alledged by ſome, in excuſe for their 
aher, that it was an unhappy teinper, which render- 
et dem obnoxious to thele ſudden guſts of paſſion-- 
mut they meant no ill--and that they were Gacerely 
ferry for having thus expoſed themſelves. We have 
here their own teſtimony, in the moments of contri- 
4 80 to prove the hateful quality of this diſpoſition. 
i2r conduct afterwards fer ves farther to confirm 
es they are generally aſhamed of the conſequences 
0 their violence; and the perſon who felt the larg- 
elt ſhare of it, has been often rewarded with gratui— 
1s by way of atonement. But this inconſiſtent be- 
Mviour begets neither love, reſpec, nor grititude, 
eruaps theie peace-offerings may be but a fair re. 
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compence for the wrongs they have done. But ſome- 
times the injury committed is irreparable ; and there 
have been 1aſtances of perſons who. have forfeited 


their lives, by the laws of their country, for the ca- 
lamitous eTe&tsof their violent and ungovernable pat. 
ſions. | - 1 
Others alledge the impoſſibility of ſuppreſſing their f 
anger. If we had not reaſon to direct us, but were 
ablolutely under the guidance of our paſſions, this 1 
zuſtification miglit be allowed. We know, on the t 
contrary, that there is no human affection, but may , 

be rendered ſubordinate, by proper care and diſci- 
piine. Their apology, therefore, is by no means ad- l 
miſible; as it is accuſing nature for propenſities i 
which they might have conquered. It has been re- 
marked, however, of paſſion.:te perſons, that before MW 
their ſuperiors, and before thoſe with whom it was MI © 
their intereſt to conciliate favour, they have behaved MW **< 
with mildneſs and condeſcenſion-. Thoſe only, who ! 
are in their power, or over whom they can exerciſe Ml ©*' 
authority, are ſubject to their outrage If then they WM ©* 
can command their temper at one time, there is no. Ml © 
doubt but they might reſtrain it at another: what WW ©: 
policy tempts them to do in the firſt inſtance, reaſon * 
\ HE 


mould effect in the ſecond. | 
91 


The Almighty is repreſented in cripture as /low oy 
to anger. This is ſufficiently proved by his lenity and 
and forbearance to the Iſraelites: for though they WM 
frequently rebeiled againſt him, notwithſtanding the = 


many favours they had received, yet he refrained 
from pugiſhing them, till they were become incorrr H 
gible and impenitent. | 

Learn of me, ſays the Saviour of mankind, or 1 
am mech and lotoly in heart; which diſpoſition he 
illaſtrated by many inſtances of moderation and cle- | 

- 0 # - o 
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aui. amidſt all the perſe-utions which he ſuffered, 
he betrayed no ſymptoms of anger. The ill treat- 
ment which he mer with from the Samaritans, who 
wou.d not receive him into their village, excited no 
reſentment in him. Rut different was the conduct 
of his difſciples. Incenſed at this refuſal, they deſired 
his permiſſion to command fire to come down from 
heaven, and conſume them: but Jeſus rebuked them 
thus m:ldly—ye Enow not what manner of ſpirit ye 
are o/. 

Heathen as well as chriſti in philoſophy condemns 
alſo an iraſcible temper- * It ſhould be,“ ſays Cice- 
ro, © a general rule for the conduct of our lives, that 
we make it our buſineſs to be free from paſſion. All 
our diſcourſe ſhould be calm and diſpaſſionate, with- 
out any tranſports of anger: and in every co:npany” 
we ſhould carefully endeavour to ho a ſort of kind- 
nels and reſpect for thoſe perſons, with whom we 
converſe. It may ſometimes happen, that chiding is 
neceſſary ; in which to raiſe the voice a little, and to 
we more ſharpneſs and authority in our expreſſions, 
may be allowed: but we muſt be careful not 10 dif- 
(over any paſſion; for whatever is guided by its in- 
lence and direct! on, can never be done with pru- 
dence or moderation. Our rebukes thoald be mild 
and gentle; and we ſhould avoid br eaking out juto 
mary and cnntumaciou- language.“ 

Enough has been ſaid to explain to you the nature 
and effects of anger. It, the cfore, particularly be- 
tones you, to gu. ard ag ainſt it, and acquire habits of 

Ihen will your adorning be not that 
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"LECTURE XVI - 


m_—_—a—_—— 


+* He has no ſtatues they cry, of his family, He 


* can trace no venerable line of anceſtors.—What, 


* then: Is it matter of. more praiſe to diſgrace one's. 


* illuſtrious anceſtors, than to become illuſtrious by. 
his own good behaviour?“ 


C. NManrus's ORATION TO THE ROMANS, - 


— eee Lee I ILEIES AED thi — — 


— 
- «a _—_— 


RIDE was not made for. man; yet weak and 


imperfect as he is, he arrogates to himſelf honours and 
diſtinctions. When he looks towards the heavens, 
he vainly ſuppoſes that for him alone the {ky is deco- 
rated with innumerable orbs of light; when he looks 
down-upon the earth, he expects to-receive homage 
and adoration. The rank which he-holds in the 


ſcale of created beings, and that in which he is placed 


amongſt his own ſpecies, neither intitle him to pre- 
{ame on th dneſs of God it his fellow- 
ume on.the goodnefs cf God, nor to treat his fello 
creatures with inſolence and contempt. 


The proud are atrogant. Having impreſſed their 
minds with an inflated idea of their own coniequence, 
they ſupport this ſelf. created dignity with pomp and 


oftentation- In their behaviour there is en affected 
ſtatelineſs mixed with diſdain. Though totally inat- 
tentive to that reſpect, which others have a right to 


receive, they are ſcrupulouſly tenacious of their ew 


pretenlions: : 
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Pride is of a ſelfiſh nature; becauſe it demands 
om the world that reverence which it will not re— 
17. But the contemptuous manners of proud per- 
ſons will be reflected on. themſelves; becauſe every 
man, in whatever rank of life, has ſenſibility enough 
to feel a perſonal indignity.. If the lower claſſes of 
ſociety pay to the higher that reſpe& to which they 


are intitled, they have no right to receive, in return, 


inſult and oppreſſion. | 

If things are to be eſtimated by their intrinſic va- 
lae, how infignificant mult thoſe objects appear, on 
which the proud build their importance]! Rank and: 
fortune have no worth in themſelves abſtrated from: 
perſonal merit; becauſe they are often poſſeſſed by: 
richt of inheritance, not as the rewards of integrity, 
induſtry, or virtue. They are frequently the lot of- 
the undeſerving ; who, without theſe ad ventitious cir- 
camſtances, would live and die in obſcurity. 
tiles would paſs unobſerved, and their: vices unno- 
tced. Had they been born to a more humble con- 
dition, they would have been unknown: whereas we 
now hold in veneration the names of many who have 
lived before us, and in paſt ages, not. becauſe they 
were of honourable extraction, or endowed with- 
nes, but becauſe they had diſtinguithed themſelves. 
by eminent talents, employed for the benefit and in- 
ſruction of mankind. Without the boaſt of heraldry ; . 
without the comforts, and perhaps the neceſſaries of 
life, they have emerged from obſcurity; and will be 
recorded in the annals of fame to the lateſt period of 
tine, which, in the natural courſe of things, will de- 
roy the ſuperb monuments of human pride. Of 
what conſequence, then, are rank and fortune, if un- 


deempanied with thoſe gifts which ennoble the mind: 


r thoſe virtues which dignify the ſoul? Theſe may 


— 


Their- 


1 — 
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add a ſplendour to birth, and lifpoſe the opulent to 
make a right application of their wealth. 
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But let ns mors particularly examine the intrin- 


ſic value of birth and 1 the uſual ſupporters of 
pride. 

Though the rank of 15 
1 have before 
ſtance; and of itſelf can neither conſer honour, nor 
ſtigmatize with diſgrace; yet how many are there, 


in which we are born, 


ober eee an accidental circum- 


who boaſt of a long line of anceſtry, and, on that ac- 


count, claim pre- eminence and diſtinction! How ma- 


ny are there on the other hand, who, having raiſed 


themſelves from indigence, are aſhamed of their Mente 
and therefore endeavour to conceal it! 
It might be thought envious, perhaps, in ſuch as 


are of an inferior rank, to deſpiſe the pride of genea- 
logy; or 1 depreciate the honour of thoſe, who can 


boaſt of a 


it has been the opinion of the wiſe, and of the 


long facceffion of illuſtrious anceſtors. But 
great 


themſelves, if diſtinguiſhed by wiſdom, as well as by 
birth, that true nobility refideth in the ſoul, and that 
there i is no dignity but in virtue. 

Though honour by deſcent is conſidered by ſome 


as the moſt noble, yet diſtinction muſt be more meri- 


torious in thoſe, who have e acquir ed it by the celebri- 


ty of their actions, and by the ſervices they have ren- 


dered their country. 
firſt inſtance, are indebted to their anceſtors: but on 
the laſt it is conferred as a reward. 


They, who receive it, in the 


In this caſe it 


ſhovld be regarded as an incentive to laudable under- 


takings ; 


the community. 


and the pride of diſtinction may be uſeful to 
But if their deſcendants pollute the 
honour that is thus derived, by a baſe and degenerate | 


conduct, it will only diſgrace them; and the virtues 
of their progenitors will not hide the depravity of | 


their manners; 


but if theſe virtues deſcend as well as : 
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the titles, the laſt will derive a luſtre from the for- 
mer : otherwiſe they are degraded by vice, and the 
profligacy of their poſſeſſors will be more obvious; 
and their examples will be more pernicious. 

It appears, then, from what has been ſaid, that the 
diſtiuction of rank is no longer honourable, than as it 
is ſupported by virtues, ſuitable to, and correſpond= 
ing with it, There is but one ſort of pride that is 
jultifiable in perſons, who arc nobly born, and that 
is, the pride of not diſgracing their birth by the mean- 
neſs of their actions. If they claim reſpect on no o- 
ther account, but becauſe of their illuſtrious deſcent, 
they will claim that to which they are not entitled; 


end which the wiſer part of mankind will not pay 


them: who conſider this ſort of honour, indepen- 
dent of perſonal merit, as a bauble fit only to amuſe 
little minds. 

Titles were undoubtedly. frſt conferred as the 
diſtinguiſnigg badges of great and heroic: deeds. 
Zut when once they are beſtowed indiſcriminately, 
we profuſely diltributed, and ere granted as the 
wages of . venality and corruption, which is often: 
the caſe in governments debilitated by luxury; they 
xe then ſo ſar from being honourable, that they 
art, on they contrary, the di ſgracctulinlignia of po- 
Inical ſervitude. 

in republican ſtates, theſe diſtindions Joſe much 
of thetr conſequence. Every private citizen feels. 
bis 0WnR 1Mporiance, as derived from the equality“ 


The word equa/iy is not here uſed in the ſenſe at; 
ixed to it by. ſome modern political writers, becauſe in 
tat acceptation it is a chimera, and can neither be ſup- 
ported by hiſtory, or the experience of mankind. We 
ſee the EHfects of an attempt to make a// men equal, in 
ke preſent democracy of France, where though one of ils 
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of the government to which he belongs. He go 
ries in being free, not in holding a rank ſuperior to 


others. He, therefore, thinks himſelf bound, from 
a ſenſe of public duty, to ſerve bis country in times 
of diltieſs or emergeney- The approba ion ef his 
own conſcience, and the applauſe of his country- 
men, are conſidered as a ſufficient recompence for 
the ſervices he has performed. We read, in the 
Roma: hiſtory, that Cindinnatus was called from 
the plough to allume an office of great truſt and au- 
thority ; but when his aſſiitance was no longer ne- 
ceſſary, he returned to his domeſtic avocations, aud 
mixed with the mais of private citizens. 
In abſolute monarchies, the pride of rank is ſup- 
ported with a moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs- Thoſe, 
who are ennobled, would-thiuk it an indignity to 


abſtract propoſitions of government is equality, yet the 
preſent rulers have uſurped an abſolute power, and have 
exerciſed it with the utmoſt tyranny and oppreſſion, 
But in no form of government can equality ſubſiſt. In 
the freeſt ſtates there mult be, and there always has 


NO = 


been, a difference in rank and authority. Even a 


mongit ſavages, where equality is moſt likely to be 


found, there is yet a head or chief, who, whilſt he at- 


fords protection, receives obedience from the protec | 
ed. For as there will be a difference in the talents of 


men, fo ſome will acquire more power than others.— 


But when this power be not reſtrained by general laws, 


the inferior claſſes are ſubject to the deſpotiſm, not of 


one, but of ſeveral. Public freedom and happinels 
are ſecured, not by an equality in power, but by an © | 
guality in law. Equal laws conſiſt in diſtributing jul- | 


| tice with like impartiality to all ranks and degrees of 
men; not in confounding theſe neceſſary diſtinctions, 


and deſtroying every principle of civil obedience and 


ſubordination. 
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converſe with plebeians, however ſupertor to them, 


in point of fortune, or however uſeful to the. ſtate, 
in point of employment. They bad rather ſtarve 
with a title, or be dependant on a court, than hve 
in affluence or reſpect as a merchant or a citizen. 

In our own country, a commoner is as reſpecta- 
ble as a nobleman. Hence it is, that a polite in- 
tercourſe is maintained betwixt both orders. No 
preference is given to rank, where ability is requi- 
red: and ſeveral inſtances may be produced, from 
the Englilh annals, of perſons, not of patrician dig- 
nity, who were held in high favour by the public, 
for their great talents, and meritorious ſervices : 
which, however, they afterwards forfeited, by the 
acceptance of a title; this being, in their opinion, 
leis honourable than popular eſteem. I mention 
this circumſtance not out of diſreſpect to an order 
ok men, who have it in their power to be uſeful 
members of the community, but as an illuſtration 
of the ſentiments of a free people, on the diſtincti- 
ons of rank in ſociety. 

What I would inter from the precedivg obſerva- 
tions is this that every ſtation of life may be diſ- 
graced by improper manners; and that there is a 
becoming conduct due from each. We are ſeldom 
vagting in reſpect to our ſuperiors; whoſe duty it 
5 to behave, in return, with condeſcenſion and affa- 
vlity. This kind of behaviour will confer a real 
Uignity on thoſe who practiſe it; and will never 
be omitted by ſuch as are poſſeſſed of true great- 
neſs of mind. We may obſerve, indeed, that cour- 
ely and complaiſance are more frequently to be 
met with from thoſe, who are nobly born, than 
rom thoſe, who, by fortunate circumftances, have 
Wvanced themſelves from indigence to a ſuperior 
lation in life-—This brings me to the ſecond ob- 
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ject of pride, which I propoſed to conſider, and pi 
that is, riches. hn 
The folly of thoſe who have raiſed themſelves 
to opulence, and have endeavoured afterwards to Ml 
hide the obſcurity of their birth, is obvious from Ml 
this conlideration—that they are aſnamed of what an 
is not in itſelf contemptible. Why ſhould poverty Nun 
be thought a diſgrace, when 1t is often the lot of na 
the deſerving ; and, in the fluctuation of human af. Nor 
fairs, may befal thoſe who have lived in affluence? IM me 
It is only a reproach to ſuch as have reduced them» yet 
ſelves to want by diſñ pation and luxury. IN 
They, who have emerged from obſcurity, by n: 
their own induſtrious applications, have no reaſon ne 
to be aſhamed of their former condition, becauſe, WM ji; 
to have improved it implies merit: and they would WM how 
doubtleſs meet with reſpect, provided they could Ine 
bear proſperity with moderation: and did not ſo nod 
fac forget themſelves, as to be proud and arrogant. chan 
But if, elated by ſucceſs, they loſe all recollection lum 
of their former acquaintance ; and treat with diſ- ne 
dain, thoie, who ate now their inferiors in point MW rail; 
of fortune, then it is, that what they with to con- oss, 
ceal will be expoſed. The diſguſt occaſioned by Vith 
ſuch a behaviour will induce others to enquire, not thin 
what they are, but what they have been: and they ga 
will be always ſabject to the mortification of hear- WE {:3u: 
ing what they, in vain, attempt to hide. Their Mn: i; 
genealogy, their education, their employments in 
early lite, will all be publiſhed to the world; not 
becauſe they are diſgraceful in themſelves, but be* 


cauſe the parties concerned are aſhamed of them: By 
Theſe circumfiances then become objects of deri- Wins 

fon ; and are held ſorth as argvments for a more quain 
humble behaviour. So that, in this inſtance, Pe lation 


defeats it's own end, and makes them appear del” Wine; 
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picable, who would otherwiſe meet with my 
and deference. | 

It 15 more difficult to bear proſperity than ad- 
yerlity» The fi ſt requites fortitude of mind as 
well as the laſt ; becauſe of the. temptations with 
which it is ſurrounded. - But there is none, to 
wich the heart is more expoſed, than to the inſi- 
nuztions of pride. Daily experience convinces us 
of this truth. They, who in a low eſtate have felt 
the nezlect, which generally accompanies it, are 
yet too apt, on a reverſe of fortune, to look down 
wii contempt on thoſe, who remain in a fituation 
kmilar to that, from which they have jult emerged. 
They receive their former friends with coolneſs and 
difference» They formnew aſſociations, in which, 
however, there is neither fſiacerity noc eſteem. 
They adopt new manners, in conformity to the 
modes of faſhonable life. Their ſentiments are 
changed with their condition» The virtues of an 
humble life are d2ſp:ted, and according to their 
new creed, their eſſentials of honour are wealth or 
nik, To be ſeen in the company of their inferi- 
or, whatever good qualities they may be endued 
vich, would, in their opinion, be more degrading 
hin the commiſſion of any vice; becauſe they ar- 
gate to themſelves a privilege of inning, in con- 
quence of their ſtation. Therefore, they are moce 
anxious for perſonal diſtinction, than for pr eſerving 
a virtuous character. They are great adepts 1n 
tie forms of piecedence, and in the etiquette of 
remony, 

But it is no wonder that this claſs of proud per- 
bns ſhould forget their former friends and ac- 
quaintance, when they even treat their poorer re- 
lation with coatempt. Perhaps too an aged parent 
bites in obſz urity aad indigenc2; whoſe decline of 
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life, inſtead of being made eaſy and comfortable, is 
embittered by filial neyle& and unkindneſs Thus 
does pride deaden the finer ſenſibilities of nature; 
and make riches a curſe inſtead of a bleſſing. It 
cannot be expected, that they, who have no ten- 
derneſs for their own families, will exerciſe the du- 
ty of benevolence ; which is, however, ſtrongly re- 
commended to the opulent. But there is no ſpe- 
cies of pride ſo odious, or which diſcovers a baſer 
ſpirit, than that which obliterates all the obliga- 
tions of love and obedience to thoſe who gave us 
birth. To honour our parents is a divine law 
To aſſiſt them in diſtreſs, when it is in our power, 
is a debt of gratitude. And js it poſſible there can be 
an human being, fo loſt to all ſenſe of filial duty as 
not to provide for thoſe, in the infirmities of old age, 
who ſo amply provided for them, in the helpleſs ſtate 
of childhood? Is it poſſible there can be an human 
being, ſo deſtitute of natural affection, as not to re. 
verence thoſe, who gave them life ; and who watch- 
ed over its preſervation, with all the anxiety of pa- 
rental love? It is poſſible, when once pride has ta- 


ken poſſeſſion of the heart, which is a paſſion of ſo 
baneful a tendency, as to pervert the beſt propenſities 
and inclinations. 


How apt is wealth to intoxicate the mind! How 
few are there, who enjoy the gifts of fortune, with 
dignity to themſelves, and as the inſtruments of good 
to others! Luxury tempts them with her dainties: 
Grandeur dazzles them with the pageantry of pomp 
and fplendour. Pride flatters them with ideas of 
ſelf. importance. And the voice of truth is but ſel- 
dom heard in the midit of proſperity; a ſituation in 
life, that requires the advice of friends more than a- 
ry other, though, if offered, it is generally received | 
with di dan, and rejected as impertinent. 
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18 Mankind, it is true, have fixed a value on riches, 
bus WE {aperior to theic real worth; becauſe, though they 
Te; ¶ cannot purchaſe wiſdom or knowledge, yet they can 

It nrocure, what ſome imagine of more conſequence, 
en- Wl the gaieties and ſuperfuities of life; and are, there- 
du- fore, regarded as the ſources of human happineſs. 
re- Wants are frequently multiplied with the increaſe of 
ſpe- Wl wealth : and they, who could be contented in a mo- 
aſer derate ſtation, are often unhappy in an elevated one. 
iga- We ought, no doubt, by every honeſt means in our 
eus power, to ſecure ſuch a portion of this world's goods, 
law. as may ſupply our real neceſſities, provide us with 
* boſe conveniencies, which our ſtation requires, and, 
N be 


f poſſible, place us above the temptations of depen- 
dance. But riches ought not to be eagerly purſued, 
280) br tne purpoſe of gratifying pride, or pampering lux- 


ſtate 0 N Ae Py POET v- 2 ; ” 
Wy P27 c0ugn their utility is oovious, yet their 


ty as 


"my er oi conferring perionai merit, mult appear to 
Ps 8 woralilt {all indeed; eſpecially when it is con- 
f pa- ets mn the courle of human events, they are 
6 Pom:luonliy diſtribated ; and are too often the 


my J of rnrighteouſneſss When acquired unjult. 
„when hoarded covetouſly, or employed impro— 
eri, they communicate no honour to the poſſeflor, 
Hor mare often the means of ſenſuality, oppreſiion, and 

tenge, But when, on the contrary, they are the 
Rewards of integrity and diligence; when they are 
eaves with humility ; enjoyed with moderation ; 
ad a reaſonable portion of them diſpenſed to the re- 


\lities 


with 
good 


ties. 


On! 10 . 

F ? © of peaury and want, they ihed, like the dews of 
28 0 leave | 2 

i el . n, a grateful refreſhment around. In ſuch 
3 ands wealth is a bleſſing. It is a ſource of cheer- 


neſs to the pofleflor, and of happineſs to others. 
1- :noners of theſe gifts of providence procure to 
—nelves reſpect and eſteem; not on account of 
er riches, but becauſe of the uſeful application. 
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Yet how often does it happen, that thoſe; who know 
not their real value, bring on themſelves an odium, | 
inſtead of receiving that honour, which they proudly | 
expect! How often has the ſudden poneſſion of M | 
wealth, deſtroyed that felicity u hich was enjoyed be. e 
fore! A change of fortune has produced, in many, a 
change of manners; which, from being virtuous aud , 
reſpctable, have become vicious and intemperate, 
Initead of being courteous and affable, they have ar. 4 
rogated a proud ſuperiority over others; and hae 4 
deſpiſed the reftraints of decency and decorum. 1 
From what has been ſaid, we may fairly infer, that 
rank and fortune are but the feeble ſupports of hy. 
man pride; that they are not reſpectable without 
perſonal merit, that ſuitable manners are requiſite to 
ftamp them with worth and dignity ; and that per. 
Tons, in high itations, can only render tiremſelves ho- 
nourable, by being uſe ful to that community, in which 
they make fo conſpicuous a figure, on account of the] 
external advantages they enjoy. We ſhall have leſs 
reafon to envy perfons of condition, when we retled, 
that their exalted rank, or their abundance, enlarges 
their ſphere of action, and encreaſes their duties cl 
life; for unt whomſoever much ts given, of Bim ſhui 
he much required. They are, at the fame time, ex- 
noſed to more temptations, than thoſe who are placed 
in a more humble department. They are the lig = 
of the world, becauſe of the influence of their exan- 
ple, which cannot be Bid. Bur if their lives and ac- 
tions are depraved, it is impoſſible to ſay, how far the 
miſchief of ſuch manners may extend, becauſe of ths 
proneneſs of mankind to imitate their ſuperiors 
But unfortunately vice and luxury are too preva 
lent amongſt the great. Many, preſuming on the 
wealth and fitnation, neglect to acquire thoſe intel- 
lectual and moral qualities, which alone can enable 
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them to employ the leiſure, that falls to their lot, as 
rational beings. The manner, in which they ſpend 
their time, renders them of but little conſequence to 
ſociety ; however important they may appear in their 
own eyes. They ſeem to live for no other purpoſe 
than, as Horace ſays, to conſume the fruits of the 
earth, Can ſuch perſons have any pretenſions to 
pride? They ought rather to hide their diminiſhed 
heads ; inſtead of bvaſting of that birth, which they 
dithonour, or inſulting others with that wealth, which 
they miſapply. 9 


LECTURE W 


——— 


Ot — 


beauteous order reigns ! 
Manly ſubmiſſion, unimpoſing toil, 


_ Frade without guile, civility that marks, 


From the foul herd of brutal ſlaves, thy ſons, 
And fearleſs peace. | 


£ 


THnomMesoN. 


n pride of power, cr the luſt of dominion, is 
a pation very predominant in human nature. Au- 
morty, when lodged in good hands, is productive of 
beneral benefit; but when poſſeſſed by perſons of a 
cruel and tyrannical temper, is the cauſe of evils both 
public and private. It is of ſo intoxicating a quality, 
= many, when ſuddenly elevated to high places, 
"are been deprived, as it were, of reaſon ; and have 


A 3 
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behaved with arrogancy and imperiouſneſs; though, 
before their acceſſion to power, when in an humbler 
department of life, they conducted themſelves with 
moderation and affability. This is a ſtrikirg proof 
of the weakneſs of the human mind, and how apt it 
is to be ſeduced by the pride of authority; which, 
in fact, makes thoſe appear little, who would endea. 
vour to ſeem great. : 

I his fon dneſs fer command is a propenſity, which 
diſcovers itſelf at an early age. It makes its appear. 
ance amongſt children, even in their puerile diverſions, 
We ſhall obſerve one of an aſpiring and ambitious 
temper, who affects to lord it over the reſt, The 
leaſt oppoſition ſtirs up reſentment ; which at once 
deſtroys the harmony that before prevailed. But if, 
by general conſent, a degree of power is conferred 


on one of their comrades, we ſee the pride of the lit. 


tle deſpot break out into acts of violence and depre- 
dation----Not ſo the child of an humble diſpoſition: 
1 hisis peaceable, cheerful and obedient. — How much, 
then, is it the duty of parer.ts, or of thoſe who have 
the management of children, to reſtrain the one, and 
encourage the other! The former, in particular, 
ſhould be checked in due time; becaufe, in a more 
advanced age, this difpoſition will be the means of 
diſturbing the peace of civil and domeſtic ſociety. 
Thote, who aim at power and authority, are 
ſtrangely inconſiſtent in their manners. When it is 
their duty to obey, they are tractable, and frequently 
abjet. When it is their duty to command, they are 
hauphty ard overbearing. In order to procure fa- 


vour, and to attain the object aſte hich they aſpire, 


they will condeſcend to meanneſs and fervil'ty, When 
once they have reached the ſummit of their wiſhes, 
and are inveſted with anthority, the maſk is then 
thrown off; their humility is changed into pride; 
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and their actions are marked with deſpotiſm. But 


however important they may affect to be, yet there 
is ſo little dignity in ſuch a conduct, that, though 
they may procure an unwilling aſpect from their de- 
pendants, or thoſe in ſubordinate ſtations, yet the reſt 


of mankind will deſpiſe them. 


It unfortunately happens, that in a ſtate of civil 
ſociety, the pride of power is accompanied with the 
means of doing miſchief. In the hand of kings and 
their miniſters, it is a political evil; and the page of 
hiſtory is ſtained with a relation of its deſtructive 
conſequences. A prince, according to the applicati- 
on he makes of the authority with which he is entruſt. 
ed, may be the father, or the oppreſſor of his peo. 
ple. He may ſpread around him happineſs, plenty 
and contentment z or he may be the ſcourge of man- 
kind. Inſtead of redreſſing wrongs, Which is the du- 
ty of the chief magiſtrate, his government may be a 
continued ſeries of evil and injuſtice. His ſubjects, 
nitead of enjoying the bleſſings of peace, and culti- 
vating thoſe arts by which both public and private fe- 
Iicity is inſured, every man under his own vine, and 
under bis own fig-tree, may be perpetually embroiled 
by foreign wars, or civil commotions. They may 
live in momentary apprebenſion, that the fruits of 
their induſtry will be ſnatched from them by the 
lawleſs hand of deſpotiſn. The end of a well regu- 
lated government is to ſecure the liberty and proper« 
ty of all its members; but under the adminiſtration 
ef a tyrant, both are in danger. In this inſtance, 
o important to the rights of mankind, how fatal are 
tne effects of ambition, when armed with ſuperior” 
power! Tt has been the pride of ſome kings to ima- 
zine, that the people are made for them; not them 
for the people ; and to diſregard thoſe from whom they 
trrived their authority; which was conferred upon 
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them for no other purpoſe, but to give efficacy to | 


thoſe laws, by which the community have conſented 
to be governed. 

The wants and neceſſities of men oblige them to 
enter into a political union; which can only be pie. 
ſerved by a regular chain of ſubordination, from the 


chief, in whom the executive power is lodged, to the 


inferior orders of the ſtate. In a ſociety thus formed, 
the various members, which compoſe it, have an op- 
portunity of employing their reſpective talents ; and 
of uſing the authority they have received, for the 
benefit of the whole. Hence it follows that power 
muſt neceſſarily be diſtributed in. different degrees 


and proportions amongſt the ſeveral claſſes of man- 


kind, ; 

Such a community would probably be happy, if 
they, who are to command, exerciſe this right with 
clemency and moderation. Power, in the hands of 
the wiſe and good, produces a cheerful confidence, 

and procures a prompt obedience. But when it is 
poſſeſſed by thoſe, who have nothing in view but 
their own aggrandizement, or the gratification of 
their own paſſions, diſcontents and diſaffection muſt 
be its natural effects, 

Hiſtory is. precept teaching by example. And 
there is no one truth more forcibly illuſtrated, by in- 
numerable inſtances, from the earlieſt periods of man- 


kind, through all ſucceeding ages, down to the pre- 


ſent, than this—that pride, united with power, is 
productive of the greateſt ills that can befal ſociety: 
| If we firſt examine the Jewiſh biſtory, as related 

in the Old Teſtament, we ſhall find ſufficient teſtimo- 


nies of the abuſe of power. In the long ſucceſſion of 


kings, who reigned over the Hebrew nation, how 


ſmail a number are diſtinguiſhed for mildneſs and e- 
uity ! Of how few is it ſaid, hat like Aſa, and | 
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Yeloſhaphat, they did that which was right in the 
ght of the Lord! But how many are recorded with 
this ſtigma on their characters! And they did evil, 
and walked in the way of therr fathers, or of Jerobo- 
am, wha made Iſrael to in, by his ali of an 

and 1mpiety. | 

The hiſtory of the Romans is replete with crimes 
of the moſt atrocious nature, committed by thoſe, in 
whoſe hands the ſceptre was placed. It would be 
tedious to recapitulate their names, much more to re- 
count their villanies. Moſt of them however, as 2 
juſt puniſhment for their enormities, were either aſ- 
ſaſſinated, or deſtroyed themſelves. From the firſt 
emperor to the laſt, what a number might be ſelect- 
ed, who, like Tiberi ius, Caligula, Nero, Vitellius and 
Domitian were mol ſters of cruelty, avarice, glutto. 
27 and 5 te! 

It is with pleaſure we contemplate the bright ex- 
amples of Veſpaſian, of Trajan, of Titus, of Antoni- 
us, and a few others, who did honour to human na- 
ture, by the exerciſe of the moſt amiable virtues; 
and who di gnified the high ſtations, to Which they 
had been raiſed, by employing the power intruſted 
to them, for the happineſs and {equrnry of the peo- 
ple. 

Ard if from the Roman we turn to the Engliſh 
annals, we ſhall find too many examples of the per- 
verlion of power. — Happy, then, the people, who 
have a prince on the throne, that unites the moit 


conde ſcendin x manners, with the moit benignantdifpo- 


ſiting ; whoſe public character is diſtingutthed by lenity 
and moderation and whoſe private is reſpe table, by 
the diſplay of the fbcial virtues! And whilſt we pay 
this deſerved tribute of commendation to the Britiſh 
monarch, let us not overlook the amiable qualities 
of his ill uſtri ious conſort, who amidſt the animoſities of 


* 
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party, is held in high eſteem by the public. No 
tempted by her rank and ſtation, like many of her 
predeceſſors, to engage in the political conteſts of the 
times, ſhe cultivates the milder arts of domeſtic go. 
vernment, by diſcharging in a moſt exemplary man. 
ner, the humble duties of a wife and mother ; by pa. 
tronizing female ingenuity ; and by the moſt engag. 
ing affabiliry.—We ought likewiſe to be thankful to 
Providence for the bleſſings of a free conſtitution , 
where both power and liberty are ſo happily blended, 
and ſo circumſcribed by wholeſome laws, that neither 
the one can uſurp on the rights of the people; nor | 
the other degenerate into licentiouſneſs. 
Though the ſphere of life, we have been already 
conſidering, falls but to the lot of few, yet as the 
happineſs of the people ſo much depends on the beha. 
viodr cr Taoie, who are Ueiunea to ara in it; and 
as their actions form ſo diſtinguiſhing a part of the. 
hiſtory of mankind, I could not avoid, in a diſſertation Merce 
on pride, pointing out its eſfects, in the firſt depart- un 
ment of civil ſociety, And if we examine its confe- but ff 
quences, through all the ſubordinate ranks, we {hall | of iff 
find, that power, if nor tempered with juſtice and of ho 
moderation, will be productive of much miſchief. Ma 0: 
The inſolence of office, is a charge, very frequently, by nc 
and with juſtice, exhibited againſt thoſe, who are in- lle 
truſted with any part of that authority, which de- utr 
ſcends in a variety of degrees and proportions, from ome 
the throne to the inferior claſſes of the people. But ies. 
how much more reſpectable and uſeful might thoſe WM V 
perſons make themſelves in their ſeveral employments, Mn 
were they to execute the duties of their reſpe&tive W* ut 
ſtations, without aſſuming an arrogant and haugh- eg 
ty manner! The practice of civility will not oaly fen 
be much eaſier, but they will alſoavoid the reſentments beta 
of thole whom they cannot but offend by a contrary WW": 
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behaviour; who, at ſome future time, may have an 
opportunity of ſhewing their diſpleaſure. 

In domeſtic life, the pride of power is deſtructive 
to private peace; and tends to diſſolve the bond of 
family love and union. Authority ſhould be ſeen 


ans 
pa. bere in its mildeſt ſhape» The obedience it requires 
rag. Whould proceed from a ſenſe of duty and affection. 
to hut when its commands are arbitrary and imperious, 
on; ill ſocial harmony will be deſtroyed. This ſhould be 


caution to parents, to exerciſe a gentle command, 
eſt their violence ſhould be the means of driving their 
children from that aſylum, where their virtue ſhould 
be ſecure. 


ady The pleaſures of ſocial life are often diſturbed by 
the {Wile pride of diſtinction» Amongſt the middling claſ- 
ha» Wiles of the people, the equality of rank is fo nearly 
and de fame, that to draw a line of ſeparation is both 
the affcult and abſurd. The admittance of many into 
ion ¶crcles of amuſement is often objected to, not on ac- 
art- Weount of fortune, abilities, education, or manners, 
ge- but from a partial compariſon of the ſeveral ſtations 
hall Wo life; to ſome of which has been affixed a degree 


t honour and reſpect; whilſt, without cauſe, a ſtig- 
na of diſgrace has been thrown on certain ſituations 
tly, by no means diſreputable. Thus perſons in mercan- 
in- ile or commercial occupations, though capable of 
de- botributing to ſocial pleaſure, are conſidered by 
om 0 as diſqualified for, what they call polite aſſem- 
But les. | 5 


ole W With reſpect to the mercantile employment, I 

nts, {Would remark, that it ought to be regarded not only 
tive guleful, but as honourable, if purſued by perſons of 
ph. Writ, knowledge and enterpriſe. Theſe men are 


ly WV etinent ſervice in a ſtate, whoſe opulence and im- 
>nts Prtance are derived from trade and commerce—the 
ary Wi"pa! ſources of the wealth of nations. Hiſtory 
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will info: m us, that thoſe people, who have deſpiſed 
the arts, by which manufactures are eſtabliſhed, and 
by which the produce of one country is exchanged 
with that of another, have been poor and indolent ; 
whilſt thoſe, - who encouraged them, have been rich 
and flourifiing. It is to thoſe we are indebted for 
that greatneſs, which have been the envy of a neiph- f 
bouring kingdom; which now, indeed, begins to WI, 
change its opinion in this reſpect ; and to hold in more W;.: 
elleem the merchant and the tradeſman. But the "8 
Engliſh, on the other hand, departing from the good 
ſenle of their anceſtors, are degrading the uſeful ci- 
tizen, and adopting the frivolous ſentiments and 
manners of pride and faſhion. 2: 
How frequently do we complain of the miſeries of 
human life! Vet how apt are we to increafe them 
| by our own folly! The common diſaſters of morral-f 

$F ity are ſufficiently diſtreſſing. Why, therefore, 

; ſhould we add to them by pride and arrogance ;#| 
when it is in our own power to retrench, or, at leaſtY 
to mitigate them by mutual offices of civility and 
kindneſs? 


ther | 
MING 
Fcot 
that 
nod; 


not, 


[0Nce; 


| too 

In this world we are not to take up our final abode- Mn the 
We are only travellers to another. How blind then WW, 
zre we to our own happineſs, not to make the jour- cen 
ney of life as comfo: table to each other as poſſible !F bath, 
Surely a companion on the road would be more agree-rtcle: 
able, than to walk ſullenly by ourſelves, from thee, 
pride of condition. For after all, we mult, at laſt atio. 
reſt in the ſame place; and onr bones moulder to hip th 
ether in the duſt. Frail and weak as we are, W thi 
all ſtand in need of mutual help and conſolation ne + 
Could we but d veſt ourſelves of thoſe notions of ſelf differ 


conſequence, with which too many are puffed up adi 
could we but conſider ourſelves as brethren ; and aWterit t 
profeſſors of that religion, which exhorts us to lor 
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de another, how might we alleviate the ills of life, 
nd paſs the days of our pilgrimage here with eaſe 
nd cheerfulneſs! Inſtead of which, what jealouſies 
ud envyings are occaſioned by an oſtentatious diſplay 
o ſuperiority ! NF 1 = 

The pride of opinion is alſo to be avoided, as be- 


ny the frequent cauſe of ſtrife and contention. | 


There are ſome perſons, who carry with them into 
il companies, an obſtinate adherance to their own 


kntiments 3 and, though convicted of an error, will 


wertheleſs pertinaciouſly maintain it. Whereas 
there cannot be a ſtronger proof of an ingenuous 
nind, than to acknowledge a miſtake, when once it 
fconvincede But ſuch is the pride of theſe diſputants, 
tit though they expect others ſhould always accom- 
nodate themſelves to their prejudices, yet they will 
rt, even in uneſſential articles, ſhow any defer- 
Irre to the ideas or ſuggeſtions of another. Hence 
roceed quarrels or animoſi: ies, fatal to the peace and 
pod order of ſociety» . 8 
When the pride of opinion mixes itſelf in religious 
mcerns the conſequence is much to be dreaded. It 
wo apt to kindle a fpirit of perſecution ; which, 
nthe reign of the bigoted Mary, appeared with e- 
ry aggra vation of cruelty, againſt perſons of an in- 
went life ; whoſe only crime; for which they ſuffered 
ith, was a conſcientious refuſal to ſubſcribe to ſuch 
nicles of faith, as the chuych had then thought proper 
beſtabliſh. But in this age and country a general to- 
ration is allowed; by which men are permitted to wor- 
id the Deity after their own manner. Neverthe- 


s this pride of opinion is apt to diſcover itſelf ; and 


bme are illiberal enough to deſpiſe others, becauſe of 
idfference in their religious tenets. Let not this 
Wc udice take poſſeſſion of your minds. Aſſume no 
Writ to yourſelves, that you are of one perſuaſion 
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in preference to another; becauſe it is the mere effeq; 
of education; children being generally brought up in 
the principles of their parents. Or ſhould you thinlf 

proper, at a maturer age, to chooſe for yourſelves 
as you would be allowed the liberty of private judg 
ment, it is but reaſonable, that you ſhould grant th 


as 
gat 1 
fve 
ſap 


ſame privilege to your neighbonr. 185 ap 
| There is alſo another ſpecies of {piritual pride; buf "; 
this is chiefly to be found amongſt thoſe, who pretenꝰ ber- 
to be more righteous than others, becauſe perhaps feed! 
they aſſume a greater appearance of ſanctity. Ih be. 
opinion is not only preſuming, but is likewiſe an ene le! 
my to moral improvement: ; their 
That pride ſriould go before deſirudicn, an ond 
haughty ſpirit before a fall, is an event to be expec be 
ed in the natural courſe of things; hecauſe thoſe whE rin 
are infected with this vice, are almoſt without a friend place 
The many, v ho diſhke them, or who envy their (ili lhe 1 
tuation, will ſpare no pains to leſſen their importance WM” 7: 
and precipitate them from the eminence to whic pre! 
they have climbed. Their own obſtinacy will con Oi 
tribute to their downfal ; becauſe they are too proud, 
to receive advice, and are too much blinded ' by ſc] F110 
conſequence to ſee their danger. But when onq; kit 
they are fallen, how few will pity them! They wien 
be as abject in adverſity, as they had been arro ga“ 
in proſperity. | be, 
Our Saviour not only taught, but practiſed hun ſren 
lity. As a proof that he condeſcended to men of l, um 
e ate, he waſhed the feet of his diſciples, and preac ii lin / 
ed the goſpel to the poor. In his youth he lived i haul 


retirement, and was obedient to the commands of hf 
parents. And when he entered on his miniſtry, 1 
reſiſted the importunfties of the people, who wantd 
to anoint him their king. He was not aſhamed @ 
the obſcurity of his birth ; though this circumſtanq; 


9 

by. 
5 Hs 
2 + 
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up in 5 . 
tin WY ©: frequently mentioned by way of reproach.—7s 
Ives 7s, ſaid ſome of the Jews, tbe carpenters ſon ?— 
judg fven the country in which he was born, did not e- 
ſape t he malignity of his enemies. Can, ſaid they, 


it the 


: bufW i the poor, he ſelected them as peculiar objects of 
eten MY nercy, by viſiting them in their afflictions, and by 
pepe beding their minds with ſpiritual food, whilſt he ſat 

Ib gdbben with them to partake of their humble meal. — 


le frequently rebuked the Scribes and Phariſees for 
F their love of honours and diſtinctions. They were 
FE ad of chuſing the chief rooms at a feaſt, or ſitting 
the uppermoſt at table. They liked, beſides, the 


1 CNCE 


and 


xpe 

dank rincipal feats .in the ſynagogues in thoſe ſacred 
riend aces, where they were to conſider themſelves as in 
jeir ite more immediate preſence of that being, who 25 
tance v re peer of per ſons; —whb ręſiſteth the proud, but 
White grace to the bumble. | | 
I con Vur Saviour recommended humility to his country- 
proufi ven, even at their public feaſts ; by e .1orting thoſe, 
y fel eo are bidden, 70. ft not down in the higheſt room, 


kt they ſhould be obliged, with ſhame, to give place 


n one 
ey wilt” ore honourable gueſts. But when thou art bid- 
rogali**: lays he, go and fit down rn the [weſt room, that 


uben be that bude thee, cometh, be may ſay unto thee, 


bun d g wp higher, From thence he takes occaſion 
of 1M” make rhe following inference, Whoſoever exalteth 
react %. ba’ be abaſed ; but he that humbleth himſelf 
ved “ be exalted. | 
s of | 2 


ry, 
med . 


y good come out of Nazareth 2 So far from deſpiſ- 
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LECTURE XXIII. 


I 


— uy 
A T— 


40 Nothing can ſo ſenfibly alle&t a generous ſoul 
© as the tacit reproach ſhe caſts on herſelf when ex. 
'  * tolled for excellencies, which ſhe knows. in her 
« conſcience ſhe does not poſſeſs.” | | 

hs LADY'S PRECEPTOR, 


TurnE is no immoral propenſity in young per. 


fons ſo much to be lamented, as inſincerity. That 


part of it, which conſiſts in falſehood or lying, I have at 
already conſidered. I propoſe now to otter ſoneliMl = 
reflections on another ſpecies of diſſimulation, which Th 
as oppoſed to ſimplicity, or, in the Scripture language | : 
fingleneſs of heart, may be called a fectation. a 
Affectation has been defined a perpetual diſeuiſe ol < 
e real character by fiftultous appearances; * or, an mir 
awkward imitation of what we obſerve in another ®” 
Thoſe, who practiſe it, aſſume a department, contra ©: 
ry to their ſtation ; and ſtep out of their own ſphere 
in order to act a part for which they are not qualified, ah 
by genius, education, or fortune. Hence it is, tha,“ 
what may be graceful in another, will be a blemiſ a 
in them. Simplicity of character is reſpected, becaula 5 
it has truth for its baſis. It is eaſy becauſe. it is natu il '** 
ral. But affectation will always be offenſive, becauſq; you 
the mind within, and the actions without do not cor 1 
reſpond. This outward deception this effort to im 0 
poſe on the world under a borrowed dreſs, is not ony wy 


by ridiculous, but often fails in its end; which end 1 
the ire of pleaſing, or of gaining admiration. Therg ; 
N quires but little diſcernment to detect the fraud; an we 


* Dr. Johnſon, = 
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we generally deſpiſe thoſe, who have attempted to 


appear fo advantageouſly, in a fictitious character, as 
in their own. In ſupport of the former, they are in- 
debted to the tricks of artifice, falſehood and grimace; 
but to exhibit the other, nothing more is neceſſary 
than to follow the dictates of nature; who attracts 


here diſtinguiſh betwixt thoſe perſons, who put on 
the maſk of hypocriſy, in order to conceal their mo- 


oſtentation, affect to be, what they are not. 


3 Having thus explained to yon, what is meant by 
l "MW :fectation, I will next endeavour to delineate the 
ee cauſe, and exemplify the effects of it · > 
dich. Affectation, for the moſt part, proceds from vanity. 
NG The firſt is ſaid to be the inſeparable attendant of the 
0" lift; and has been figuratively deſcribed, as ſeated 
iſo er the throne of vanity, holding in her hand a 
- an nirror, by the means of which, ſhe pract ſes all thoſe 
Ns MJ ic and fantaſtic airs, by which ſhe thinks to attract 
tra EL" and procure admirers. = 
here When once you conceive an exalted opinion of 
ige bur own abilities, whether natural or acquired, you 
tha vill preſume, that they are ſufficiently perfect; and 
: min 0” will be too conceited to regard either the 


cenfure or the admonition of your friends» So far 
from ſuppoſing that you require advice or inſtruction, 
you will be vain enough to imagine, that your boaſt- 
ed merit is held in the ſame eſtimation by others. 


cauſe 
natuy 
cauſq; 


r 
es It does not, however, follow, that, becauſe you 
\t on fall have flattered yourſelves with ſelf. applauſe, 
+ which is, indeed, purchaſed at a very eaſy rate, you 


will then be certain of the approbation ofothers- You 
cannot command this approbation. It is a tax which 
tne world will not readily pay. You muſt firſt de- 


3 


[her 
; An 


deceive us. It is alfo abſurd, becaufe no perſons can 


the moſt notice, when diſguiſed the leaſt. I would 


ral depravities ; and thoſe, who, from motives of 
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7 


ſerve it, by your own propriety of conduct; but re. 


ceive it, at the ſame time, with fo much diffidence, WM pu 
as if you were conſcious you had not deſerved it. e 
You may obſerve, that perſons of real worth are no: 7 
mmediately rewarded with public reſpect; becauſe Wl {cr 
they proceed ſilently and modeſtly. They have, be. lis! 
ſides, the torrent of calumny and detraction to oppoſe, W in o 
which, as Shakeſpeare remarks, patient merit of the nas 
unworthy takes: The envious will fpare ne pains t. 
to diſcover ſpots in the brighteſt characters: And fou 
mankind ſeem more diſpoſed to find out faults than Wl conc 
| beauties. If, then, the approbation of others be fo re- WM exci; 
luctantly given to the deſerving, what muſt they ex. ova 
pect, who with to attain it on falſe pretences—by ſu- ler 
perficial ornaments, or by the affectation of qualities WM vide 
which they do not poſſeſs: The laſt may be praiſe. Wl The 
worthy in the right owner, but contemptible in the WM ter f 
ſervile imitator. If pure metal can fcarce paſs. vothe 
through the fiery ordeal of public ſcrutiny, that which By 
is baſe cannot expect to eſcape detection. And if tht, 
ſterling ſenſe will hardly make its way in the world, WMhics 
that which is counterfeit cannot long remain unexpo- Wind v 
ſed. It ie a ſufficient cauſe of diſguſt, ſays Dr. John» Wh ter 
ſon, that there is an intention to decerve, which every. Lour 
heart ſwells to oppoſe and every tongue rs bu/y to de» Whoſe 
teF. It is an affront alſo to the underſtandings of Who! 
thoſe, whom they deſign te dupe. _ [5 
How different are the ſentiments of this celebrated Wi cite 


moraliſt, from thoſe which are contained in a ſeries As 
of letters ſrom a Nobleman“ to his ſon, who is ex Wlmible 
horted to the practice of diſſunulation for the purpoſe Wnt « 
of promoting his worldly. intereſt. The general diſ- les 1] 
like, with which thoſe opinions were received, is a Wmyze 
fafficient prdof, however, that we are not yet loſt to Whey 
2 true ſenſe of the moral character. till be 


* Lord Cheſterficld, ln thi 
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The mode of conduct preſcribed by his lordſhip is 


founded on hypocrily and deceit. All the generous 
it. feelings of youth—all the ardour of friendſhip—eve- 
not i ſentiment of honour and eſteem, are, in his ſyſtem 
uſe ¶ {icrificed to private and mercenary views. He directs. 
be- his fon, in ſhort, to make a bubble of all mankind, 
ofe, Wl in order to obtain power or prefer ment. His grand: 
the Wl naxims are—to conceal his own opinions, but artful- 
ins h to diſcover thoſe of the perſons with whom he 
nd ſhould converſe, or with whom he ſhould have any 
han ¶ concerns—and to diſguiſe his own temper, but, by 
re- xciting the paſſions of others, to throw them off their 
ex- guard, and profit by their imprudence. To this end, 
ſu- le recommends a ſpecies of hypocriſy, which he di. 
ties vides into two kinds — ſimulation and diſümulation. 
iſe- Wl The former is to be aſſumed, that he might the bet. 
the er find out the ſeveral deſigns and inclinations of a- 
paſs WM vother; the latter, that he might hide his own. 
nich But there is no part of his ſyſtem fo ungenerous as 
d if Wh that, which reſpects your ſex ; towards whom he ad- 
rid, ies his ſon-to behave with the preateſt politeneſs, 
po- id with the moſt inſinuating addreſs: But a regard 
ho o female honour has no place in his inſtructions. 
ery. lour ſex ought, therefore, to be cautioned againſt: 
der I boſe men, who may imbibe the principles of this 


s of cool, in order to deceive by the ſpecioufneſs of their 
Winters ; and by the affectation of thoſe ſentiments . 
ated r etteem, which, however, they do not feel. 
-ries As the peruſal of theſe letters has been very faſhi - 
ex. able, I thought it no improper digreſſion juſt to 
ont out the baneful tendency of ſome of the princi- 
les there inculcated. Neither ſophiſtry, nor lan- 
Mpe can alter the natme of truth. Diſſimulation, 
love ver ſubſervient to a private advantage, muſt 
fil be a vice; and thoſe, who practiſe it, muſt aban- 
un the maxims of integrity. Friendſhip bet wixt the 
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ſexes can never be maintained, but by mutual confl- 
dence and mutual affection; without theſe, there can 
be no eſteem, and, of conſequence, no domeſtic felicity. 
The manners requiſite to form the intriguing Courtier 
may, perhaps, contribute to the advancement of an 
individual, but are not calculated for ſocial happineſs. 
That theſe letters were not written for the public 
eye, nor for general uſe, but deſigned only to form a 
particular character, are the principal circumſtances, 
which can be alledged in their favour : And whoever} 
reads them ſhould be impreſſed with this idea, leſt 
they ſnould conceive a prejudice againſt thoſe moral 
duties, which religion ſanctifies, and which reaſon ap- 
proves. 

The behaviour of vain perſons is generally diſguſſ- 
ing; for though, in other reſpects, they may pollels 
ſome good qualities, yet their weakneſs in this will 


aſſuredly excite contempt, and oftentimes will proyoke 4 

laughter a mortification more than . ſufficient toy n 
counterbalance the pleaſure ariſing from the couſe 1 

quence they have aſſumed. But mankind will not {a .- 

their pretended merits with the ſame partial eyes n. 

Self. love ſo far influences the vain as to render then . b 
lind to their own foibles and imperfections. _ Sy 

| Vain perſons are fo full of their own importance; | 

that their very converſation will receive a tindur Ky 

from it; and their dear ſelves will be the favorite ſud Ta 

je& of their diſcourſe. But this egotiſm is intolerag e. 

ble; becauſe they are not of the ſame conſequence... 

in the opinion of the company which they are |! path 

For whatever be the topic of converſation, they vii | , 

endeavour, by every poſſible means, to bring them . 

ſelves forwards. Not actuated by a deſire of pleaſin Ko 

but of being pleaſed, as far as compliments and flatte bark; 


< = — @ % » | 
ry can do it, their remarks or obſervations will be 4g 


f- 
can 
city. 
tier 
fan 
neſs. 
wblicl 
"mM a 
nces, 
ever 


eure the praiſe of others. 
Where vanity be predominant, and the mind have 


ly; and has for its object fomething that is frivo= 
lous and unimportant. There are many, who en- 
deavour to attract notice, and gain admiration, by 
allecting to be, what they are not · 

We ſbould endeavour to deſerve praiſe, but not 
to procure it. It is a laudable ambition after ſuch 
rtainments to engage in ſuch purſuits, and to a- 
dopt ſuch manners as are worthy and meritorious. 
To imitate the follies aud vices of another, is both 
weak and criminal; but to model our conduct af- 
ter the examples of thoſe, who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves for their virtues, is commendable. But 
we are too apt to copy from bad originals, Hence 
ts, that the weakneſs of vain perfons is rendered. 
more confpicuous by affectation · 

It is abſurd to neglect the natural capabilities 
which we have, and which it is in our power to. 
cultivate, in order to ſhine in a character, to which 
ve are by no means equal. There are few but 
lave ſome peculiar gift or talent, by the improve- 
nent of which they might not only render them- 
ſeres reſpectable, but uſeful. It is therefore, a 
fille ambition to deſpiſe that, in which we might 
excel, in order to be diſtingul iſhed in a province for 
bie we are not qualified. Genius points out the 
path that we ſhould purſue. Affectation dircas. 
us in a wrong courſe, by inſpiring us with hopes. 
ok attaining what is beyond our reach, Thus our 
ntural talents become of no effec ; and our vain 
purtutts make us appear ridiculous. 

Leſt you ſhould contract any bad habits, be per- 
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calculated to blazon forth their own merits, and pro- 


been unimproved, it is generally ſupported by fol- 
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luaged, my young audience, that you never can 
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ſacceed in the art of pleaſing, by affectation—a 
truth which it will be very difficult to impreſs on 
your minds, when once you have changed fimpli- 
city of converſation and manners, which will be 
natural to you, and which will be dictated by good 
| ſenſe, for thoſe forms of ſpeech and behaviour 
which are the effect of a falle taſte, or of ſervile 
Imitation. | | | | | a 

But the affected, inſtead of making dupes of o- 
thers, ſtrangely deceive themſelves, The world] 
has too much diſcernment to be ſeduced by the 
little cunning which they employ. If they affeck 
a ſuperiority of underſtanding, which has, - never-W 
theleſs, been uncultivated ; if, deſpiſing the uſual 
forms of ſpeech, they uſe a pedantic language; if 
they utter ſentiments directly oppoſite to their feel · 
ings ; if they ape the manners of thoſe, who haveſl 
been well-bred, without one eſſential quality, whichW 
conſtitutes true politeneſs, ſuch behaviour will ſoon 
be detected. It cannot eſeape the notice of the 
moſt common obſervers ; but will certainly pro 
voke eicher mirth or indignation». Some will dil 
vert themſelves with the ridiculous airs which ar 
aſſumed; and others will be incenſed at the 1mpoW 
fition, which is practiſed. | : 

The affected not only miſcarry in their ſchema 
of deceiving others, but are liable to be deceived 
themſelves. Artful and deſigning perſons, in ordeſ 
to gain ſme private advantage, will ſeem out Wl 
wardly to admire, what they inwardly deſpiſe. 
They will feed the vanity of thoſe, whom they 
mean to deceive; and the accompliſhment of tei 
plan will either terminate in the diſgrace, or to hc 
loſs of thoſe, who have ſaffered themſelves to b 
thus duped. The preiſe, which is coveted on fallk 3 
pretences, is, in general, dearly purchaſed: for vai 
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bpeiſons are ſure to be ſurrounded by a tribe of 
Heophaats, if it is in their power to reward them. 
= But in your ſex vanity is the moſt dangerous. 
Men, who are delighted with the compliments of 
fattery, may ſuffer, perhaps, in point-of fortune; 
but this propenſity may be hurtful to female repu- 
tation» Women of prudence and diſcernment will 
be better pleaſed with the language of truth. Be- 
des, men of ſenſe and prob'ty will never praiſe 
ndiſeriminately like the herd of flatterers. They 
will approve of whatever 1s meritorious ; but will 
rently reprehend errors and miſtakes ; and, when 
decaſion require, will give wholeſome and ſeaſon- 
able advice. | 

It would be tedious to trace the variety of dif- 
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ſualerent ſhapes, in which affectation, Proteus-like, 
5 zppears» Sometimes the features of the face are 
cel adorted from their natural poſition : and ſome, 
wy Wl hoſe voice is harmony and ſweetneſs, will yet 
ul counterfeit a liſp, that renders. what they ſay 


lmoſt inarticulate. Others affect to appear maſ- 
Jaline. They join in the athletic recreations of 
e men, by purſuing the ſports of the field, or 
i endeavouring to rival the dexterity of a coach- 
nan. | 

WJ >hould you excel in any particular accompliſh. 
rent, or in any branch of knowledge, it is a diſ- 
acting vanity to be always diſplaying them, in 
WY der to extort the praites of others. Modeſt me- 
it will never want for admirers. It may be ſome 
me in diſpelling the clouds which ſurround it; 
t when they are diſfipated, it will ſhine forth 
ith greater luitre. It has been remarked of the 
(lebrated females of the preſent day, who have 
ilinguiſhed chemſelves by their literary publica- 
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tions, that their converſation is familiar and affa- 


ble, without any parade or erudition. 


If vanity be unpardonable in thoſe, who have 


ſome grounds for its ſupport, how intolerable mull 
it be in ſuch as affect to appear in a character, for 


which nature or education never deſigned them; 


and who will, notwithſtanding, preſume to judge 
and decide on e with which they are unac- 
quainted! 


Equally abſurd is it hoe perſons to talk on fab- 


jects, concerning which they have attained but | 


little information, Pedantry is at all times odious; 
but more particularly fo in the female ſex. 
ſhould, therefore, carefully guard againſt any vain 
propenſity of this kind. Smatterers in knowledge 
are generally oſtentatious of the little they have 
acquired. But their ſuperficial attainments gene- 
rally lead them into blunders; and when once they 
have gone beyond their depth, there are very few, 
who will have e or good nature enough to 
help them out. 

What ſatisfaction can perſons derive from re- 
ceiving applauſe for any particular quality, which 
they do not poſſeſs? The pleaſure, if any 


ſure can ariſe from the deception, muſt be of ſhort 
duration, and they muſt live in continual dread 


of a diſcovery. But when deteQed, they will not] 


be deſpiſed for wanting that quality, but for pre- 
tending to have it, when they had it not. 

To ape or imitate another is allo a piece of af- 
feQation, founded on that ridiculous vanity, Wit 
which little minds are too apt to be elated. If 
perſons of a certain rank in life endeavour to make 
the ſame apearance with others, whoſe fortune aug 
condition are much ſuperior, they are not only in 
clined to ſupport oſtentation, at an expence, which 


You | 


plea- 
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{hey can ill afford, but alſo render themſelves ridt- 
culous. To ſuch I would recommend the apoſto- 
lic advice of learning contentment in whatever ta- 
tion they are placed; and of endeayouring to act 
well their part in it. This habit of contentment 
would be more eaſily acquired, if they would 
ſometimes look below as well as above them. By 
{ doing they would perceive, that there are cer- 
tain claſſes of mankind inferior to them, who have 
{is reaſon to be fatisfied than themſelves ; but who 
repine not at the difpenſations of Providence, 

But this imitation of the cuſtom, or the way of 
life adopted by perſons of ſuperior rank, is not 
confined to thoſe, who want ahility to ſhine in real 
{lendour, and therefore affect that which is bor- 
owed or ſuperficial, but extends itfelf to ſuch as, 
lavipg experienced a fortunate turn in their affairs, 
are not deficient in pecuniary reſources, but are 
deſtitute of thoſe mental and perſonal qualities, 
which alone are intitled to certain marks of reſpect 
and diſtin &ion» The more plain and ſimple their 
manners, the more eaſy they would appear; and 
if they do not receive applauſe, they would avoid, 
it leaſt, contempt. For applauſe and admiration, 
13 Dr. Johnſon has obſerved, are by no means to be 
placed amongft the neceſſaries of life; lo that to ſa- 
eriſice the latter for the former, is engaging in a 
tall purſuit after happineſs. 

They, who cannot fill a moderate condition with 
lcency and reſpect, will be leſs capable of acquit- 
ing theraſelves with dignity in another more ele- 
nted. Their vanity, upon the change of fortune, 
will be troubleſome to themſelves, and diſguſting 
. WH © others. The bleſſings of ſociety are more cer- 

Jia and reciprocal amonglit thoſe of nearly equal 
| Z. 
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rank, than where there is mack diſproportion ! ink 


extgrnsl circumſtances» But they who delpile cher 
former aſſociates— the companions of their early 


years, in order to mix with the great, will leſſen 


In the company of theirſ 


their own enjoy ments» 


0 
. 
Fi 
13 
= 
5 


{upertors, their vain conſequence will be deſpifedf 


and overlooked; 
trained and uneaſy- | 
fation arile from a free, unreſerved intercourſe. 


and their behaviour will be 1e-f 
The pleaſures of converſay 


To affect the manners of a itarion, ſuperior to on : 


own, is truly abſurd ; becauſe there are many what 


might have rendered themtelves reſpectable in tha 


circle of their friends and acquaintance, had not vanig 


ty over- rated their abilities, inſpired them with n0 : 


tions of grandeur, and made them diſſatisfied with 
their preſent condition. That which is ſtrictly charac 
teriſtical in perſons of rank, is a ridiculous oſtentatioſ 
in their inferiors. In a word, they, who behave inf 
manner unbecoming their ſituation, and aſſume a pan 
in the great drama of life, not adapted to their abilif 
ties or ftation, muſt unavoidably incur the cenſure of 


affectation. 

The vanity of ſome perſons is ſupported by lies 3 
falſel. od; which, ſuppoſing them to be harmleſs, 
yet exp ofe the party to rulicule; becauſe they af 


{abject to the mortitication of not being believed ; q 
elſe to the cor:tulzon of being immediately detected ö 


They are frequently boaſting of exploits, which tha 


never performed—of favours which they th ri 1 


ceived of an intimacy with perſons of rank, al 
fortune, whom they ſcarcely know; and of hong x 
hearing things too marvellous to be credible. 7 
Humour is a natural, not an acquired talent. 
flows ſpontaneoully. 


humouriſt will divert. But where they are affect 2 


by perſons of a different temper, the imitation wil: M 


1 he very ſingularities of ths 
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iſpuſtings All laboured attempts at humour will be 
awkward, that they will fail in producing the effect 
atended. The converſation of the grave and ſtudi- 
dus may be inſtructive and amufing; but they muſt 
wt encroach on the province of the humouriſt, Who, 
empering natural vivacity with judgment and good 
nature, will be ſure of pleaſing, but probably would 
wt ſucceed by aſſuming the didactic manner of the 
former. f 

The various diſpoſitions of mankind their differ- 
ent modes of education their genius -their habits. 
tonnections they have formed and the ſtu dies they 
have purſued, point out to every individual of both 
ges, the courſe of. life which would be proper and 
tural to each. ; | 

It, then, you wiſh to behave ſo as to pleaſe, the firſt 
ect of your attention mult be, to cultivate good 
lpoiictions and virtuous principles. You will not, 
n that caſe, be aſhamed of appearing in your true 
Matters: You will dare to be what you are. You 
vil neither diſguiſe your real ſentiments ; nor aſſume 
y manners but your own. This foundation for a 
mod character being thus laid, any little embelliſh- 
nents it may afterwards require, in conformity to the 
ternal modes of politeneſs, may ſoon and eaſily be 
tained, But the lait without the firſt, will be 


but a ſuperficial covering for a. depraved or a weak 
mnd. | | | 


22 
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LECTURE XXIV. 


— — 


« As if the calamities of life were not ſufficient fo: 
« is, we turn the moſt indifferent circumilances into 
„ misfortunes, and ſuffer as much from trifling accidents, | 
& 25 from real evils.“ 


— 


Applsox. 


— 


" | | ; te 


| ; al 
AVING confidered, in my laſt lecture, the M 
cauſe and effects of affectation, I thall now proceed 10 bt 
take ſome notice of another fymprom of this mental | b 
diſeaſe, which appears in thoſe falſe terrors and a- WM ” 
larms, fo peculiar to your ſex- To ſeem timid on the th 
molt trifling occaſions at the moſt ordinary accidents an 
—and where there is no danger, is thought, by ſome | by 
ladies, as not only graceful, but charaGeriſtical. WW me 
That we may examine how far ſuch an opinion is 0 

6 


founded on truth, let us conſider, whether this tinu- | 
dity be conſtitutional, or whether it proceed from i 
affectation? a | = 


Courage bas been divided into two kinds, ac- f dor 
tive and paſſive. That which is active conſiſts in plo 
feats of valour and bravery, in deſpiſing perſonal dan- WW . 
ger, and in the bold and martial exploits of the field, | 7 


whereby life is hazarded, in defence of our country, 
and in purſuit of honour. I his part belongs, whollyf 1 
to the male ſex, who were deſigned for every occu- 


pation, where intrepidity and bodily ſtrength are oY exe: 
be exerted. The deſignation of your ſex is different. mar 
You were not formed to brave the raging elements, alto 
to turn the ſtubborn glebe, to work in the laborious wg 
P 


manufactories of art, to engage in the boiſterous 
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war fat e of politics, or to expoſe your perſons to the 
dangers and fatigues of war. The milder manners 
of domeſtic government, and the more pleaſing taſk 
of ſocial endearment, fall to your lot. When once 


you Jeave this province, in order to adopt the maſcu- 


line duti s of the other ſex, though your reſolution 
may be applauced, yet, having diveited yourſelves of 


all female gentleneſs, you mult expect to loſe all ſe- 
Judith, cutting off the head of Ho- 


male influence. 
lofernes in his tent, and Jae] driving a nail in the 


temples of Siſera, as recorded in the Old Teſtament ; 


and ihe wife of Aſdrubal with her two children ruth- 


ing into the flames of the temple of Æſculapius when 


burning, after having heriocally upbraided her huſ- 
band for his deſertion to Scipio, as related by the Ro- 


man hiſtorians, are leſs amiable pictures than that of 


the Matron adjuſting the affairs of her houſehold, 


and exerciſing the tender and benevolen: affections. - 


The deſcription given by Tacitus of the German wo- 


men, who attended their huſbands to the field of bat- 
. te, who excited them to fight manfully againft their 


enemies, and who ever aſſiſted them when overpow- 


ered, is, however, leſs pleaſing in contemplation, than 


that, which the ancients have left upon record, of the 


domeſtic behaviour of the ladies of Greece, who em 


ployed themſelves at home, in different kinds of inge- 


nious works; and in ſupporting, with a high degree 
of reſpect, the ſeveral characters of daughters, wives. 


and mothers. 

Though this active courage be not neceſſary in wo- 
men, yet there are many initances of its having been 
exerted on particular emergencies in ſo heroical a 
manner, as to demonſtrate that the want of it 1s not 
altogether conſtitutional. Yet ſuch examples are not 
o be confidered as models for female imitation, but 


28 proofs. only of female courage, Opportunities will 


3. 
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feldom occur, where ſock exertions of undaunted bra. 
very are required ; is it expected that you 
ſhould court them it is the duty of the other ſex 
to protect the fair; and guard them from danger, 
inſult and oppre%on. This was the laudable ambi. 
tion of our forcfachers; 
they diſplayed great marks of gallantry. 
ſpirit of a former age, which Bas been called the age 
of chivalry, to inſpire young men with a thirſt for glo- 
ry; the principal objects of which were. to reſcue 
injured damſels- to avenge their wrongs, and ſupport 
female innocence. 
ſtood forth as their champions----It was this prevail- 


ing taſte and opinion, which gave birth to the old: 5 


romance; where, indeed, full ſcope is given to the 


marvellous, by the introduction of ſupe 1 agents; 
but where the juſteſt notions of honour and bravery. 
prevail. -But how are their ſons degenerated ; who, 
are too apt to be the betrayers, inſtead of the guardi- 


ans of female virtue! 


In your ſex, therefore, we only look ſor that de- 
gree of courage, which is called paſhve ; that is, a 
ſufficient fortitude of mind to endvre, with patience, 


thoſe ſufferings or diſaſters, which will ſometimes 


fall to your lot. 


fliction. 
neceſſary, either to avoid impending evils, to extri- 
cate yourſelves from the difficulties, in which you 
may be involved, or to enable you to ſubmit with 
reſignation to the calamities of life · 


mark of weakneſs to deſpair ; and it would betray 
a ſpirit too timid, even in the female conſtitution, 
ſupinely to acquieſce under every misfortune that 
may befal you, v 
relief, which it is in your, power to exert 


without that effort of courage for 


Fer 


in the g gratifeas of which 2 
It was the 


The men of that period boldly- 


You caonot expect to paſs through 


this world without being expoſed to danger or at- 
In ſuch ciicumſtances, fome reſolution is 
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lowever ſome may excuſe themſelves under the 
11 WM bretence of ſexual weakneſs, yet they are not ſenſi- 
Ile of their own ſtrength till it has been tried. In- 
i ituation of diſtreſs, the mind, provided it has not 
been enervated by the refinements of falſe delicacy, 
will find within itſelf ſuch ample reſources, az will 
contribute to alleviate the burden, and mitigate for- 
tw, It will receive farther confolation from the 
octrines of religion, wherein we are aſſured of an. 
orer-ruling Providence, which guides and directs. 


rt e affairs of men- which raiſes up thoſe that fall, 
ily. Wind ſuffers them not to be tempted above what they 
l- Nie able to bear. Both ſexes are alike obnoxious 


o the common misfortunes of mortality ; therefore 
t 1s. equally incumbent on both to be fortified a- 


SOTO De .  — —  — —_—————S . my © — 


ts; Wninſt them, And daily experience proves that this 
ry. s in your own power, if you do not accuſtom your 
ho, Wives from childhood, to indulge a fearful and ti- 


norous diſpoſitions. 

If the want of firmneſs and reſolution be inexcuſ- 
ble in the greater concerns of life, it is much more 
„in tiifling and ordinary events---in ſuch as fre- 


pudenda roo pac ogy 


ce, Whkvently occur, and in which, would you ſuffer your- 
nes Wives to reflect but a few moments, you muſt im- 
gh, ediately perceive what little cauſe there is for. 
at-. Wor and apprehenſion. To expoſe yourſelves to 
mis Hager, without any reaſonable motive, is a culpa- 
tri- e temerity; but to ſubje& yourſelves to tremors. 
„ou ad conſternations, at ſuch objects, as you muſt be 
1th. anfible, upon conſideration, have nothing noxious 


e a their nature; or at ſuch fituations, in which you 
ray Wh'ceive prudent perſons place themſelves, in full 
on, Mgañidence of ſecurity, is not only a ridiculous weak 
hat ils, but is alſo creating imaginary evils, To pre- 
for nt therefore, theſe alarms and trepidations from 


Feoming, as it were, habitual, you ſhould convince. 
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to the diſpenſations of that Being, who fills all ſpace 
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yourfelves of their abſurdity, and on the little pre. 


tence you hare for indulging ſuch fears. By which YM ges 


means you will be able to ſuppreſs them, and to that 
act, on like occaſions, with more courage and reſo. con 
lution. | | 5 | tend 
Timid perſons are not only ſubject to diſquietudes tat 
from trifling events, but they even antic'pate them that 
by anxious expectation. They ſtart at phantoms of fond 
their own creating; and imbitter the preſent mo- he- 
ment, by a groundleſs apprehenſion of futur e acci- g 
dents» They are frightened at the appearance off {.. .. 
the moſt peaceful animals. The very elements non 
are at war with them. They are alarmed at the ber 
blowing of the wind. The diſtant thunder cauſes] Re 
unuſual palpitations ; and the lightning fills them 1c d 
with terror. A ſmall degree of phyſical Knowledge comp, 
would teach them, that all theſe effects proceed wees 


from cauſes, which form a partof that general ſy.· oe, 


tem, by which this univerſal frame of things is gol diet 


verned and ſupported> For though individuals, tele. 
and even countries have ſuffered by the ravages of 2 fſantis 
tempeſt, yet it is not by indulging ſuch fears, than rl an. 
we can ſilence the ſtorm, or direct the whirlwindW ꝛre he 
Should ſuch calamities happen, it is our duty to ba turnec 
armed with fortitude, and ſubmit with reſignatio fiction 
tome, 

tender 
ate, it 

aſcribe 
than t! 


with his preſence, and whom alone the winds at 
the waves obey. CE: nd 

Since then theſe natural fears, if I mayfo call them 
are unjuſtifiable, becauſe they are excited by objects 


or appearances, Which either are not terrific in them :; cone 
ſevles, or, if they be, are the ordinary effects of wel Hav 
known cauſes, how much more ſo muſt they beg abſurd; 
which are :Fe&ted ! I cannot better expreſs myſel Jury e 
on this ſubject than in the words of a female writer 1 they re 

* Mrs. Chapone... Le fol] 
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„ Let a vain young woman be told that tender- 
gels and ſoftneſs are the peculiar charms of the fſex— 
that even their weakneſs is lovely, and their fears be- 
coming, and you will preſently obſerve her grow ſo 
tender as to be r2ady to weep for a fly ; fo fearful, 


that ſhe ſtarts at a feather; and fo weak-hearted, - 


thar the ſinalleſt accident quite overpowers her. Her 
fondneſs and affection become fulfome and ridiculous ; 
her compaſſion grows into contemptible weaknels ; 
and her apprehenſiveneſs the moſt abje& cowardice ; 
for when once ſhe quits the direction of nature, ſhe 
knows not where to ſtop ; and continually expoſes 
herſelf by the moſt abſurd extremes.“ 

Real ſenſibility, or an unaffected commileration at 
the diſtreſs of others, is the pleaſing emanation of a 
compaſſionate mind, which diſpoſes the poſleflor zo- 
weed with thoſe that weep, to ſoften the anguiſh of 
woe, and indulge the flow of benevolence. When the 
dejected countenance be cheered—when indigence be- 
releved, and innocence protected, theſe afford ſub- 
antial proofs, that the feelings of the heart are natu- 
tal and ſpontaneous, proceeding from affections which 
are honourable to humanity. But when the eye be 
turned from the child of ſorrow, and the houſe of af- 
fiction be not viſited, becauſe, it is pretended by 
tome, they are too delicately formed to endure the 
tender emotions, which the fight of miſery would cre- 
ate, 3t is much to be apprehe:i:dcd, that what is here 
aſcribed to the workings of nature, is nothing more 
tan the flimſy garb of affectation, uſed as a diſguiſe 
to conceal the want of ſenſibility, | 

Having thus endeavuured to prove to you the 
ablurdity of falſe terrors and alarms, at the ordi- 
nary events and occurrences of life, as far only as 


ey reſpe& the preſent time, I ſhall next confider 


ue folly of enflaving yourſelves to like fears, from; 
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eircumſtances equally natural, which, however, we 
are too lond of applying to future contingencies. 


Fhis kind of timicity is founded on ſuperſtition ; 
or a ſcrupulous obſervance of caſual incidents, 


which relate, as ſome erroneouſly imagine, to the | 


good or ill that may befal us hereafter, or which 
they interpret as the ſigns of theſe impending e- 
vents. To this opinion mult be aſcribed: that ge. 


neral belief of omens and prodigies, which were 
much reſpeted by the ancients : and which the 


moderns are credulous enough to adopt. We im- 
bibe this creed from our infancy : and it is almoſt 
impoſſible to avoid the early prejudices, which are 
imprinted on the minds of children, from the 1gno- 


Trance of ſervants. Among this claſs of people, all 


the ſtories, which have been fabricated by the fear- 


ful and ſuperſtitious, are implicitly bglieved and 


carefuily preſerved. They have received them by 


tradition: and, with as much yeneration, they take 
care to hand them down to a ſucceeding generation» | 
Any atttempt to ridicule theſe abſurd notions, or 
convince them of their fallacy, would be conſidered | 


as an act of impiety and profaneneſs : but many 


of you, my young audience, are now at an age | 


capable of examining whether the opinions you 


have received in child hood, reſpecting prognoſtics, | 
predictions, omens, &c. are truè or falſe, becauſe | 
of the influence they may have on your future 


conduct? If you thould find, on enquiry, that 


they have no better ſupport than credulity and ſu- 


perſtition, you ſhould endavour to eradicate them, 


before they have made too deep an impreſſion» For | 
many perlons have carried theſe prejudices with 
them to the grave; by which means, their lives 
have been chequered with more than the natural 
portion of evil; becauſe they have afflicted them? 
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. CYL 


ſelves with terrors and alarms, ariſing from their 
own imagination—from a falſe notion of provi- 
dence and from an ignorance of the chain of na- 
tural cauſes and effects. To affiſt you, therefore, 
in your enquiries in this matter, | ſhall make a few 
obſervations on thoſe figns and prodigies, with 
which a part of mankind are fo unreaſonably ter- 
rilled - 

A curious deſire of prying into future events; 
of being previoufly aequainted with the ſucceſs of- 
any intended expedition or undertaking : and of 
Knowing before-hand what will be our condition 
in the world —what fortunate or unfortunate cir- 
cumſtances will happen to us —and the time when 
we {hall finith the period of our exiſtence here, is 
the principal foundation for theſe ſuperſtitious no- 
4 bons, to which mankind, in all ages, have paid ſo 
great veneration- The agents, by which this in- 
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7 3 . 
4 telligence is ſaid to be conveyed, are in themſelves 
n. natural; yet a miltaken zeal has made them ſuper- 


r natural; that is, the harbingers of good or ill from 
Him, who alone can Took into futurity- For if 
y the ſigns and prodigies ſo much reſpe&ed be true 
ze and infallible, they may then be called the meſſen- 
"1 bers of heaven, ordained to throw aſide the veil, 

s, WJ ich ſeparates the preſent from the future: but 
ſe ns the generality of them are unintelligent beings ; 
re or ſuppoſing that they were intelligent, if they be 
it endued with no higher faculty than human reaſon, 
i-W tis the Deity only, who can have communicated 
n, them this power of predicting; or, at leaſt, can 
or lave employed them as tlie miniſters or infr4- 
th W nents of divination to mankind., The repetition 
es only of thoſe ſeveral agents would ſeem ſufficient 
al to expoſe the abſurdity of the doctrine they are in- 
a- WF {faced to ſupport; but as it is not yet exploded, 
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it may not be enough fimply to enumerate them, M iin 


We have adopted a variety of natural effects, as ſw 


the preſages of future good or evil; and have con- 5 
ferred both on the rational and irrational creation MW 207 
a capacity of foretelling events; or of fignifying bor 
by certain tokens that they will actually come to or 

paſs. Hence the oracles of the ancients, and the gen! 
fortune-tellers of the moderns ; the flight of birds; tion 
the croaking of the raven; the howling of the dog; It is 
the noiſe of the death- watch; the ſpilling of falt; M zl! 
the act of ſneezing ; the aſſembly of a certain num- fort 
ber of perſons ; the lucky and unlucky days; dreams, 27 u 


witches, ſpeQres, apparitions, are thoſe creatures | A 
of the imagination, with which mankind have dil- W & ad 
tarbed their peace; and which they have been leſs b 


9 


pleaſed to conſider as indications of what is to beſal ity, 


them. gover 
A ſuperficial ſurvey of the works of nature, bpineſs 


| where variety, beauty and uſefulneſs are ſo admi- to bef 


rably blended, and where the means are ſo nicely WM vere 
adapted to their reſpective ends, mult convince us, Would 


that they were not thus formed by chance; but would 
were the contrivance and deſign of a Being infinite- that hi. 
ly wiſe and powerfal, to whom we aſciibe the at- enbark 
tribute of Creator of the world, The ſame Being, ould | 
who cieated, undoubtedly preſerves it, This wel beet th 
impute to his providence; which providence 15 fate car 
called general and particular. By this general avour : 
providence, we believe, that the preſent ſy ſtem o urs w 
things is preſe: ved, in conformity to certain laws When 
which he has fixed and <ftabliſhed ; wheicby all dear it; 
the effects and appearances of natute are produced V increa 


as from their reſpeQI1ve cauſes. bis muc 


Toa particular providence we aſcribe the mor go 
immediate interpoſition of the Deity in human af 10 from 
fairs, whereby natural cauſes and effects ſeem fomeWircknoyw 
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times to be at variance; /o that the race is not to the 


ſwift, nor the battle to the flrong, neither yet bread 
to the wiſe, nor yet riches to men of under tanding, 


nor yet favour to men of /eill. But it is impoſſible. 
for us to diſcern this more immedtate interpoſition 
or. to ſeparate thoſe effects, which proceed from 
general cauſes; or from ſome ſecret ſprings of ac- 


tion, which are to us inviſible, and paſt finding out. 


te is, therefore, ſufficient for us to reſt aſſured that 
all the deſigns of God's providence are intended 
for the benefit of his creatures; and that partial e- 
v:/ will be productive of general good. | 

A Being, who is capable of conſtruQing a world 
{> admirably contrived as the preſent, muſt doubt- 
les be endued with a power of looking into futu- 
rity, But would it anſwec the purpoſes of his 
government; or would it contribute to our hap- 


pineſs, were we acquainted with all that were 


to befal us? Who could be animated to action, 
were he previouſly informed that his endeavours 
would be fruitleſs, and his enterpriſes fail? Who 
would put his hand to the plough, if he foreſaw 
nat his crop would be blighted? Who would 
embark on the ocean, if he were aſſured that he 
ould be ſhip-wrecked? Who would go forth to 
meet the enemy, if a defeat were prognoſticated? If 
te cannot be over-ruled, it is vain to petition the 
[favour and aſſiſtance of the Deity ; and if our endea- 
urs will be of no avall, it is fruitleſs to exert them. 
When diſtreſs overtake us, we }:now that we muſt 


tear it; but the proſpect of it at a diſtance would on- 


ly increaſe the weight of miſery at its arrival. And 
is much to be doubted, whether the anticipation of 
any good, might not deprive us of the pleaſure ariſ- 


ug from unexpected poſſeſſion. This preſcience or 


weknowledge would render us, perhaps, indifferent 
h Aa | 
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to temporal enjoyments; becauſe in the nildſt of them, 
we perceive either their ſhort duration, or that we 
ſhall be ſurrounded with evils. Life itſelf would be 
deprived of its clams, were we to know the exact 
time of our death for though we are all ſenſible, 
that we cannot exceed the uſual ſpan af mortali:y, 
yet the darkneſs and uncertainty, in Which that event 
is envelope, inipire us with hope to the laſt moment; 


and the general reflection tat we mufl die, imbitters 


not the felicity of exiſtence, _ 
It appears, therefore, very improbable, that pro. 


vidence, in the ordinary buſineſs of life, ſhould com- 
muntcate to us future events; becauſe the ſpur of in. 


duſty, and the pleaſure of hope, would be taken from | 


us; and real misfortunes would be increaſed by the 


certainty of their approach, both as to the time when, 


and the manner how. 


I ſhall next confider ſome of thoſe means, hy which, | 
it has been ſuppoſed, the Deity has thought proper to 
to inform us of his deſigns, and to apprize us of future 
events: But this I muit defer to a ſucceeding lecture; | 
and ſhall conclude the preſent with the following ob- 


ſervations of Mr. Addifen : 
The horror, 
c thoughts of death (or indeed of any future evil) and 


ce the uncertainty cf its approach, fill a melancholy} 


& mind with innumerable apprehenſions and juſpici- 


% ons; and conſequently diſpoſe it to the obſervati- 


& on of ſuch groundleſs prodigies and predictions. 


„% For as it is the chief concern of wite men to re- 


& trench the evils of dife by the reaſonings of philo- 
« ſophy, it is the employment of fools to multiply 
% them by the ſentiments of ſuperſtition,” 

&« know but one way of fortifying my ſou! a- 


ee gainſt theſe gloomy prelages and terrors of mind, 
. * o * — - {1 * 7325 
& and that is, by ſecuring to myſelf the frienduup | 


with which we entertain the} 
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an protèction of that Being, who diſpoſes of e- 
„ yents, and governs futurit). He fees at one vie w, 
« the whole thread of my exiſteace, not only that 
part of it Which 1 have already paſſed through, 
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„ but that whick runs forward into all the depchs 1 

R 5 ) Mt 

© of eternity.“ 1 

LE U T'U-R E N | 

. 1 

OG. 

] perceive that in all things ye are too ſuperſtitious.“ 111 

- ST. PAUL TO THE ATHENIANS» 1 | 1 

— — — | 3 — — — — | | y 

a : e 

N my laſt lecture, I endeavoured to caution you. | | | | 

. . 5 * * $8. 1 1 : 
re MW z geinſt rhe indulgence of falſe fears, and ſuperſtitious it's 

e; terrors I mentioned ſeveral of thoſe agents and iſh; 1 
b-drcumiances, which have been confidered as either 1 


— 


qualified for the office of divination, or as ſo many 
he i bens and predictions of future events I ſhall now 
nd proceed to make ſome obſervations on their nature 
ly WE il character, in order to ſhe b you the little cred'» 
cl- WF by which they deſerve- For though ſuperſtition. 
i- ive not fo powerful an influence on the mind at 
ns. prefent, as in times which were leſs enlightened by 
re- Philofophy, yer ſince it is not totally eradicated, and 
lo- lince your's is the period of life, which is molt liable 
pl '9 its imprefitons, it may not be improper to diſroſe 
you, dy a few remarks, to a farther conſideration of 
Us jubject; thar fo you may not hereafter be per- 
piexea by doubtful opinions or unreaſonable appre- 
denlions, but may, on all occaſions, be poſſeſſed of 
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ſuch a degree of fortitude, as will not ſuffer you to 
be intimidated by imaginary evils; and this will by 
the more neceſſary when you reflect, that the real 
calanuties of life will often call forth your utmoſt 
courage and reſolution, „ 

It has been the miſtaken opinion of almoſt all ages 
of the world, that men of a certain deſeription were 
able to foretel future events. Such a power muſt 
cither be the effect of ſuperior ſagacity, or elle it 
muſt be communicated by the Deity himſelf, or by 
fame order of beings commiſſioned to execute his will. 


But it does not appear, that reaſon in its higheſt ſtate | 


of improvement, is capable of foreſeeing things to 
come. It may, indeed, from the hiſtory of human 


tranſactions, form ſome conjecture of what will be | 


the probable event of certain deſigns. But this is on- 


ly an exerciſe of the judgment, or the deduction of 
experience. It does not pretend to prognoſticate 


what will happen; but only draws a probable con. 
cluſion from given premiſes. The opinion may, per- 
haps, be cont» med by the conſequences ; but they of- 
ten fall ont different from what was expected a ſuf- 


j-ient proof of the fallibility of human 1eaſon in pre- 


d'cting future contingencies. 
Since then, man is not inveſted with natural pow- 


ers, whereby he can lock into futurity, whence does | 


he derive this pretended quality of divination? If 
any part of the human ſpecies be poſſeſſed of ſo extra- 
ordinary a 


intelligence. 


the reach of human ability, without ſupernatural aſ- 


liſtance, I will then reverence him as a meſſenger 


gift, it mult be by infpiration; that is, 
the Deity himſelf muſt impart to them this kind of 
But before I can allow the pretenfions | 
of any prophet, hie muſt give me demonſtrative proofs } 
of a divine impulſe, by performing ſome miracle. 

When I ſee him capable of doing what is beyond 
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zmmiſioned from heaven, to the office of prediction. 


ercfore, they, who have aſiumed this privilege, 
] } lire 7 . 5091 . 
ave been obliged to fupport the deceit by cunning, 
and by an appearance of myſtery. Amongſt the an- 
Gents, ſoothlayers were held in the higheit eſteem : 


and their perſons were conlidered as tacred. That. 
much juggling and artifice were employed by theſe 


people, has Fen clearly proved by thoſe, who have 


carefully examined the manner, in which they diſ- 


charged their prophetic office. 


Gf all the methods of divination practiſed by the 


Greeks, none was in ſuch high repute as the oracles, 


which were certain anſwers given by their prieſts to 


thole, who came to conſult them on the event of a- 


& ws ri . - 5 \ 4 
py enterpriſe... The great veneration, in which they 
were held, is a ſufücient proof of the credit they had 


obtained. And as nv one would preſume to enquire 


of the oracles, without making conſiderable preſents, . 


the ſuperſtitious credulity of the people was produce 
tive of great gain to the managers, who were there- 
by enabled to give them all the ſanctity of rites and 
ceremonies. Yet, notwithitanding the great charac- 
ter which the ancient oracles had acquired, there is 
on doubt bit the whole was a trick and contrivance of 
tie officiates. This appears from the obſcure and 
doubtful language, in which their anfwers were giv- 


en from the ſolem n preparations which were made 


in order to itrike an awe on the minds of the enquir- 
ers, and from the ſucceſs of the event, which was 
viten in direct oppoſition to what had been foretold- 
Lhe oracle of Apollo at Delphos was in the great- 
it repute throughout Greece, as well for the num 
ber of people, who reſorted to it, as for the rich 
relents which they brought. No buſineſs of any 
moment, whether public or private, was underta- 
Rn, without previouſly confulting this oracle. And 
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though it is ſaid to have been the moſt reſpected for 
the truth and clearneſs of its reſponſes, yet they were 


often ſo ambiguous, that the meaning might be ap- 


lied to the event, let it turn out as it would; of 
of which the following inſtance will ſuffice : Crœſus, 


king of Lydia, ſent to the oracle to enquire, wheth. | 


er he ſhould undertake a war againſt the Perſians? 
The oracle returned this anſwer - Creſus paſs the 
river Halys, he will put an end to a vaſt 
Not doubting but the empire of Perſia was meant, he 
marched againſt the Perſians, was defeated and taken 
priſoner by Cyrus, to whom the kingdom of. Lydia 
was afterwards ſubject. When Craſus remonſtrated 


with the oracle for having deceived him, he was told } 
that he had deceived himſelf: . becauſe if he had en- 


quired farther, at the time of conſultation, what em- 


Fire was meant? he would have been informed, that | 


it was not Perſia, but Lydia that was to be deſtroy- 


ed.—With ſuch ambiguous dexterity did the prieſts 


of the oracles ſupport their credit, and transfer the 
blame from themſelves to the enquirers. 


Here, perhaps, it may be obſerved, that in the 


very ages which I allude to, there were prophets, 


who actually fore:old future events; which events | 
This 
exception muſt be admitted, otherwiſe we deſtroy | 
the credibility of ſacred hiſtory, where is contained a 


were ſtrictly conformable to the predictions, 


| ſeries of prophecies from Noah to the birth of Chriſt; 


the greateſt part of which has been completed. Yet 
it by no means follows, that becauſe there were 
prophets in the Jewiſh nation, there muſt have been 
ſome alſo among the Pagans ; fince their religion 
The Iſraelites were 
a people ſelected from all others, that amongſt them : 
might be preſerved a worſhip uncorrupted with idol- B 
atry, which began at this period of ſeparation, ta 9- 


and their polity were different. 


empire. 
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rerſpread the world. As, therefore, the Deity bad 
adopted the Hebrews for his choſen people, in order 
to accompliſh ſome important ſcheme, for the future 

enefit of mankind, it was neceſſary for him to ſup. 
port ſome kind of diſtinction betwixt them and the 
ſurrounding nations; otherwiſe they would ſoon have 
reſembled them in manners, opinions and ceremonies. 
This could no otherwiſe be done than by taking them 
under his more immediate protection. For this pur- 
poſe he inſtituted religious rites, and civil ordinances 
for their rule and conduct. Theſe he enforced by 
threats and promiſes And to convince them that it 
was in his power to fulfil both, he ſelected fit perſons 
from amongſt themſelves, whom he endued with the 
gift of working miracles ; and of foretelling what 
mould befal his people. They were allo permitted 


to conſult him previous to any public undertaking ; 


and to them likewiſe he frequently communicated his 


will on a variety of occaſions Theſe predictions 


were delivered in clear and expreſs terms; and had 
in view the abolition of the falſe gods of the heathens, 


and the eſtabliſhment of a new religion, not to be 
confined to one nation, but intended for the general 
uſe of mankind. This ſcheme being effected, there 
was an end of prophecy.— There ſeems indeed, ſome 
probability in the opinion, that oracles were intro- 
duced by the Pagans, in imitation of thoſe frequent 
cg; which were given by the Jewiſh pro- 
phets. . 

From this brief account of the nature of prophe- 
cy amongſt the ancients, we may conclude, that God 


does not condeſcend on every occaſion, to inform man- 


kind of the events of futurity, or, in a particular man- 
ner, to adviſe them how they ſhould act. And though 
the Greeks and Romans arrogated to themſelves this 
iavour, yet it does not appear that it was conferred 
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don them. It is an opinion too degrading- to the 
Deity, to ſuppoſe him continually interfering in the or- 
dinary occurrences of life; therefore, according to 
the maxim of a Latin poet, a god ſhould not be iutro. 
duced, but in ſome buſineſs anſwerable tohis digoity. 
The retioraton of man k ind from a ſtate of groſs igno- 
rance and ſupeiſtition, reſpecting 1eligious matters, 
ſeemed to he an object deferving of his care». For this 
purpoſe, we may teaſonably infer, that what the Pa. 


gans pretended to, the Jews actually poffeſſed; but 


that the oracles of the former were the impoſitions 
of artful and deſigning men. But fince the Jewiſh 
diſpeniation is now done away, and chriflianity firm- 
ly eſtabliſhed, by. which we ore fully inſtructed in 
divine truths, we may be aſſured, that prophecy is 
diſcontinued.. | | 


After theſe reflections it is not neceſſary to ſay much, 


in order to expoſe the pretenſions of modern for- 
tune-tellers. 


the artiice uſed by thele people is evident, yet ma- 
ny will not perceive it, as if they felt a ſecret plea- 
ſure in ſubmitting to 1mpoſition- 
generally managed by confedereay; and the enqui- 


rers, whilſt they little think of it, contribute to the 


plan, by which they are to be deluded. The mini- 
ſters of the chief actor are previouſly employed in 
artfully extraQing information from the parties 
themſelves. 


and, as a prelude of what is to follow, convey the 
intelligence to the pretended fortune- teller; to 
whom they are afterwards ſolemnly introduced. Theſe 
facts are again repeated, but with this difference ; 


they are related to, inſtead of by, the parties, Who 


But yet I cannot help remarking on 
the propenſity of mankind to ſuſter themſelves to | 
be deceived, and even to favour the deceit, Though | 


This bufineſs 1s | 


By theſe means, they get a cquainted 1 
with ſome tranſactions in the lives of the enquirers ; | 
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ſeem much aſtoniſhed at the wonderful ſagacity of 
this cunning man ; and, therefore, conclude, that he 
who can inform them of what has paſt, can, with 
a3 much certainty, inform them of what is to come. 
They retire perfectly ſatisfied, and with a determi- 
nation, that the prediction ſhall he fulfilled, as much, 

at leaſt, as their endeavonrs can effect it. By chance 


a part of it, in the natural courſe of things, may be 


verified: or #f thete ſhould be a diſſimilarity, they 
can qualify the event in ſuch a manner, as not on- 
ls to perſuade themſelves, but others allo, that 
what Was foretold them had actually come to 
Pais. 5 
Some have aſſumed a power of divination from 
tie knowledge of the Stars. Hence the origin of 
aſtrology; which, though nearly exploded at pre- 
ſent, yet, towards the cloſe of the laſt century, was 
much countenanced,even by men of learning, Thoſe 
who practiſed this art, were firſt informed of the 
exact time, when the perſon was born, whoſe fu- 
ture ſituation in life was to be foretold. They, then 
examined what planet or conſtellation roſe above the 
horizon at that moment. If it proved to be a fortu- 
nate one, the infant would thrive in the world; 
im an unfortunate one, it was doomed to be the child 
of forrow ; becauſe every ſign in the heavens was 
tonidered either as lucky or unlucky : or as giving 
correſponding diſpoſitions, The kallacy of this doc- 
teine has been proved by experience; becauſe of ſe- 
veral children born at the faine time, or under the 
line ſion, it has been obſerved, that ſome have been 
proſperc ous, and others dite and the abſur- 
dity of it appears from this. that mankind are 
thus made the ſport of chance; for if they be- 
leve this ſuperſtitious creed, they would ſet out in 


10 © with a very fatal opinion---that it Woarn be in 
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vain for them to uſe diligence and precaution ; or e- 
ven to form themſelves to virtuous habits ; ſince the 


decrees of fate muſt be fulfilled with reſpect to their 


L 
condition ; and no endeavours of their own could al. 
ter it. It is, likewiſe, an encouragement to the wick. 
ed, who will aſcribe to the influence of the planet or 


conſtellation that preſided at their birth, thoſe evils: 


which proceed only from their own miſconduct. 
Others have imputed this power of divination to 


the agency of evilfptrits; fo that rather than not have | 


any ſupernatural beings, acting their parts in this ſu. 
perſtitious drama, they have thought proper to raiſe 
up the inhabitants of the inſernal regions. 


or evil ſpirits, who are the enemies of God, and, 


therefore, of mankind; but we are alſo aſſured, that 


they are depiived of the power of doing miſchief, or, 


at leaſt, that they cannot inflit evi! without the per- 
It is impoffible for us to ly, 


miſfion of the Deity. 
how far thefe evil. {pirits may peſſeſs an inſight into 
ſuturity; but if they do poſſels it, ard did even com- 


” 
- 
” 


municate their predictions to any of their iuſtrumens 
here. wh: t perſons of common ſenſe world place any 


confidence in the afertions of an order ofbeings, who 
have been pronounced liars and deceivers ? 


{heſe ev fpiiits, according to popular belief, aref 
not vet ſert back to the ſhades below. They ſail 


wander upon the th, ſeeking whom they may de- 
vour. Their number, however, ſeems to be circum- 


ſcribed ; though their total expulſion from the earth 


remains till ſome future period. They are now on. 
ly to be met with in the peiſors of fome decrepid old 
women, whom age end poverty have emaciated ; and 


who ere ſeen pick 1.7 dry flicks and mumbling to tbem- 


ſelves. To theſe miſerable creatures we have been 


pleaſed to give the appellation of witches, Yet 'Þ 


We are, | 


indeed, informed in Scripture, that there are demors 
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45 never proved that they ſubmitted themſelves to 
the agency of evil ſpirits, for the ſake of worldly ad- 
vantage; as thoſe ſuſpected of this communication 
were always indigent ; and were ſure to be expaſed 
to the cruel perſecution of their neighbours; who 
unciaritably aſcribed every accident they met with, 
to the bane'ul influence of thele unfortunate demoni- 
acks. Abſurd and tmprobable as this opinion may 
appear, vet fo prevalent was the belief of it, 1n the 
reign of James the firſt, that a law was paſſed for 
the puniſhment of witchcraft. And tlio” this ſuper- 
ſtition has loſt ground, yet it is not many years ſince, 
that ſeveral perſons were convicted of the murder of 


one or more of theſe wretched beings, for practiſing, 


is they pretended, magical arts. 

It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that, when philoſophi- 
cal experiments were firſt made, at the dawn of know- 
edge in this Hand, the mind was aſtoniſhed at the 
unuſual appearances which were exhibited ; and that 
the ignorant, not being able to account for theſe ef- 
ets, afcribed them to ſome ſupernatural aid; or to 
the interference of evil ſpirits, For the agency of de- 
mons is a very ancient opinion, and may be traced 
back to the time of the Egyptians. Notwithſtand- 
ing the great improvements which have been made in 
experimental philoſophy, with a view of diſco- 
rering the properties of the electric fluid, of the air, 
the magnet, &c- yet there are mar operations of na- 
ture, which it is very difficult to ſolve. But men are 
fond of the marvellous : Hence it is, that, to this day, 
lie introduction of imaginary beings, ſuch as genii, 
wcromancers, witches, fairies, ghoſts, &c. on the ſtage, 
o in the legendary tale, is pleaſing to the fancy. 
here if they were confined, and were no otherwiſe 
employed than as fictions of amuſement, the decepti- 
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on might be harmleſs ; but when we bring them in. M © 


to real life, we only add to the miſeries of it. p. 
To the ſame ſuperſtition we may aſcribe the pre- f 
ſent belief of charms, in the cure of certain bodily fut 


diſorders. But the abſurdity of ſuch an opinion is 
evident from this conſideration : it cannot happen, in 
the ordinary courſe of things, that any effect ſhould 
take place without Tome cauſe. As well might we 
expect, that the earth would produce corn, where no 

rain had been ſown. It is, therefore unreaſonable 8 


to look for mii aculous cures, We know that, in the M © *© 
practice of phyſic, it is neceſſary to diſcover the cauſe al 
nature of diſeaſes; and then to adminiſter thoſe ent 
medicines, whoſe virtues have been tried. But many WI *** 
not ſatisfied with this rational and probable method of ao 
cure, place confidence in the aſſurance of thoſe, who | a 
pretend to be in poſſeſſion of a certain charm, which, . 
if it act at all, muſt be by enchantment ; becauſe it re- BA 
jects all application of means; or, at leaſt, admits on- © 
ly fuch as are fanciful and myſterious. Sometimes dog 
nothing more is neceſſary than to ſee the patient, or deut 
ſlightly to touch the part affected, or to wave the WM ©? 
hand, like the practitioners of animal magnetiſm, or W *<* 
to pronounce a certain form of words, with many 0- 1 
ther ridiculous incantations; all which ſeem very in- 
adequate to produce the effect intended, Yet their 
ſucceſs is frequently confirmed by the moſt poſitive | . 
aſſeverations. But granting the cure, as aſſerted; yet M 
it is more reaſonable to impute it to an effort of na- aſs 
ture at that period, than to the myſtical efficacy of the 
charms» | 5 3 5 
| Having already conſidered the improbability of bed 
predictions by men endued, as ſuppoſed, with pro- tte h 
phetic powers, let us next proceed to the doctrine of WM the e 
omens, prodigies and prognaſtics ; which have been ot th. 


conſidered as the portentous ſymbols of what is to 


come ; and have filled the minds of many with dreadful 
25 rehenſions. The ancients were great obſervers 
of theſe { igns, which they interpreted as preſages of 
future good or evil. 

The Romans adopted ſeveral methods of divinati- 
on; and even appointed a ſelect number of perions, 
Mom they called Augurs, ts examine thoſe circum- 
ſtinces, Which were Bought. Protentous. The moſt 


le ſeleſs beings and moſt trifling accidents were pre- 


{:r2s of futue events. Birds were favor te objects 
of an, Zury⸗ Great attention was paid to their flight 
and to their manner of eating; and from their di fer- 
ent methods of performing each, good or evil was 
prog znoſticated. Amongſt the winged tribes, the owl 
and raven were ſtigmatized as birds of ill omen. 


I: would ſeem very ſurpciſing, that ſo ſerlb'e a 


people as the Romans ſhould have been fond of theſe 
concei:s, were we not furniihed with the like inſtan- 
ces of folly amongſt ourſelves The howling of the 
dog, the croaking of the raven, or the ticking of the 
dzath- watch*, are to be conſidered as not hing more 
han the ſeveral inarticulate ſounds Peculiar to theſe 
creatures. But, — 


FE Why are W tears ? why droops Jour mend 
| * = 


* D:ath-watch, in 8 hiſtory, a little inſect fa- 
nous for a ticking noiſe, like the beat of a watch, which 
the zulger have long taken for a preſage of death i in 
the family where it is heard—It is a ſmall beetle, five 
ee of an inch long, of a dark brown colour, e 

ted; having pellucid wings, a large cap or helmet on 

tie head; and two antenne proceeding from beneath 
the eyes. The part it beats with is tae extreme edge 


of the Cid. 
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6“ Alas! you know the gauſe too well; 
4% The ſalt is ſpilt, to me it fell. 
Then to contribute to my loſs, 

« My knife and fork were laid acroſs; 
« On Friday too! the day I dread ! 

«© Would J were ſafe at home in bed! 
« Laſt night (I vow to Heav'n 'tis true) 
«© Bounce from the fire a coffin flew*.” 


If obſervation had not confirmed the fact, we ſhould 
not ſuppoſe it poilible, that rational beings could be 


diſturbed by ſuch accidental circumſtances, . which 


can never be the means of producing any future 
contingencies in the tranfactions of men-—But, ſay 
the ſuperſtitious advocates tor prodigies, we do not 
believe that theſe or fimilar incidenrs generate ihe 
events of futurity, but are only tokens of their co- 
ming. Upon what authority am | to believe this? 
I cannot afleot to an opinion fo repugnant to com- 
mon ſenſe upon human tradition. Has the deity, 
by any revelation, informed mankind, that thele 
things ſhall ſerve as omens of future good or ill? 
Oa the contrary, he made this declaration, by Moſes 
to the Iſraelites :— hen thou art come into the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou ſhait not 
learn to do after the abominaticas of theſe nations. 
{here ſhall not be found among you any one that ma- 
Rath his ſon or his danghter to paſs t rough the fire, 
or that ujeth divination, or an bſcrver of times, or an 
_ enchanter, or a witch, or acharmer, or a conſulter wits 
familiar ſpiri's, or a wizard, or a necremancer. Fer 
ail that do theſe things are an abomination unto the 
Lordt.— The Jews, indeed, had reaſon to be believe 
the ſigns that preceded the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 

| * Gay's Fables. | 
Deut. chap. xviii. ver. 9-12. 
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lem, becanſe they were foretold, by one, who ha: 


given fall demonſtration, that he was authorized to 
declare them. 
Though we complain of the ſhortneſs of life, and 


the ſwift progreſſion of time, yet we ſuffer a great 


part of it to be loſt, by the ſuperſtitious obſervance 
of certain days; as if the Deity had thought proper 


| to diſtinguiſh any of them by a greater portion of 
natural good or evil- They, who defer till to- 
morrow, what may be done to-day, becauſe their 


fears have marked itwith black characters, may cer- 
tainly be conſidered as prodigal of their time. 

I ſhall conclude this long detail of ſuperſtitious 
opinions, with another, that ſeems to maintain its 
ground amongſt us ; and that 15, the appearance of 
our friends or others, after their deceaſe-— Though 
this doctrine be irreconeileable to philoſophy, which 
reaſons from natural eaufes, yet whenever it happen 
to be the ſubject of converſation, ſome tory is gene- 
rally in troduced in confirmation of it; which is re- 


lated as a matter of fact; and every minute cireum- 


ſtance, neceſſary to eſtabliſh it, is particularized. But 
not withſtanding all this, and the character ot the 
narrator as to veracity is not to be impeached, yet 
the whole is the effect of credulity or deception- 
The mind ſeems fond of exploring unknown regi- 
ons; and of contemplating viſionary objects. When 
it be thus diſpoſed--when a melancholy gloom have 
overſpread it in conſequence, perhaps, of the recent 
loſs of frieads—and when certaia ſituations be fa. 
vourable to impreſſions of terror, it is no wonder, 
that the ſenſes are liable to be deceived by the ſug- 
geſtions of the imagination. Hence it is, that ma- 
ny perſons have perſuaded: themſelves into a belief, 

that they have ſeen the ghoſt of ſome departed 
friend. or acquaintance. And as mankind are fond: 
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of prodiges, it is no difficult matter to procure the 


belief of others. Thus the ſtory is propagated with 
all the marks of tiuth and probability. | 


The dread of approaching diſſolution, added to 


our various conjectures concerning a future ſtate, na- 
turally leads the mind to ſerious reflections. And, 
perhaps, it was wiſely intended by providence, that, 
in this inſtance, the imagination ſhould have full ſcope, 
that we might be impreſſed with a certain awe, in 
order to bring us to the conſideration of an hereafter. 
A walk amongſt the tombs, where our anceſtors lie 
mouldering in the duſt, cannot but awaken us to ſo. 
emn meditations on that important event, when at 
ſome future, but unknown, period, the ſoul will be 
ſeparated from the body; when the laſt will be de- 
poſited in the ſubterraneous receptacle of mortality; 
and the firſt to be tranſlated to that country, /rom 
whoſe bourn no traveller returns. This awful change 
is not to be trifled with. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſ- 
ing that our reflections upon it ſhould be attended with 
apprehenſion. But, at the ſame time, 


out cauſe- Spectres and apparitions are but unſub- 
itantial beings, even by the confeſſion of thoſe, who 
believe in them; But if, as we have reaſon to think, 


they are only creatures of the fancy, how unwiſe is 


our conduct, to wander in the regions of fiction, for 
new and unuſual objects of alarm! 

The efie& of death is perceptible to our ſenſes. It 
may be called the extiuction of life and motion in the 
human body. This material part of man, having loſt 
that vital principle, with which it was endued, is de- 
prived of all its funct ons. But ſhall we ſay that no 
part of the individual ſurvives? For as matter is in- 


capable of reffection, the defunct mult certainly have 
been compoſed of ſomething elſe, which had the po.) . 
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er of thought. This faculty we attribute to the ſoul, 
which, being now ſeparated from the body, has 
doubtleſs taken its flight to ſome other place of abode. 
But as we lee not itz departure, we, therefore, con- 
ciade that it is immaterial. Having left its former 
companion, we have every reaſon to infer, that it is 
removed to a more diſtant region appointed for it, by 
the ſupreme Governor of the univerſe, But if the 
departed ſoul were ſuffered to remain hovering about 
the place of its former habitation ;. and if it were per- 
mitted alfo to aſſume the ſhape of the body it once 


poſſeſſed, though, at the ſame time, impalpable, it 


muſt be very extraordinary, that theſe appearances. 
ate not more frequent. Its power of inveſting itſelf. 
with a viſible ſhape, though immaterial, and then of 
becoming ſuddenly inviſible, feems to be-an operation: 
altogether miraculous-- We infer, then,. that. as the 
appearance of a ghoſt is the effect of a miracle; this 
miracle muſt have been wrought.on ſome very urgent 
occalion': for we cannot think that God would fend 
a meſſenger from the dead, but on ſome important. 
deſign. And yet in all theſe relations, with which 
we have been furniſhed, of ſpirits appearing after 
death, there is no mention of the errand on which 
they came. They have never given us any inform- 
ation concerning the other world. T' hey have never 
elucidated our various doubts concerning it. They 
have never warned us of any impending danger. 
They have never offered us any counſel or advice. 

They have never brought to light any hidden ſcenes. 
of wickedneſs. For what purpoſe, then, are theſe 
viſitations? Surely, not to terrify our lives, and 
torment us with unneceſtary fears and alarms. Net- 
ther have we a right to expect them on any of the 
other accounts. When the rich man, as is related in. 


Bb 3 
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the parable, in the midft of his torments after death, 
as a puniſhment for his paſt life, requeſted Abraham 
to fend back Lazarus, who was enjoying the ſociety 
of happy ſpirits, to the other world, in order to warn 
his brethren of their danger, if they continued in the 
practice of vice; he was told, that they had Moſes 
and the prophets, whom if they did not believe nei. 
ther would they be perſuaded, though one roſe from 
the dead. We e have a ſtill clearer revelation in the 
goſpel, which if we reject, a meſſenger from the 
grave would be received with as little attention. 

Theſe appearances, thereſore, being ſo very im- 
probable, you will perceive the reaſonableneſs of dit. | 
crediting the ſtories you have heard, or may hear, 
concerning ghoſts and ſpectres. It will be a proof 
of good ſenſe, and conſequently, of a proper degree 
of female fortitude, to reject ſuch fabulous tales; nor 
ſubject yourſelves to thoſe fears and apprehenſions, 
with which the ſuperſtitious are continually diſquiet- 
ed. Whilſt you preſerve a mind, not conſcious of e- 
vil, you will be diſturbed by none of theſe alarms. 
The wicked only are haunted by ghoſts of their own, I 
creating—the internal convictions of guilt, For 
when the keart be innocent, you can with confidence 
look up for protection to that Being whoſe overs. 
ruling Providence an and diſpoles of future e- 
vents. 
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Good name in man or woman, 
& Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls; 
“ Who ſteals my purſe, fteals traſh; *tis Something, 
Nothing; | . 
AJ vas mine, 'tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands; 
* But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 
vu OHAKESPEARE. 
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Ox E of the greateſt bleſſings of human life is 
derived from converſation. It is this which dif: 
tinguiſhes man, in a particular manner, from the 
reſt of the animal creation; as it depends on the fa- 
culties of ſpeech and reaſon. It is an intercourſe 
of mind; a ſympathy of affections. As the great 
law of attraction unites all the parts of nature, and 
preſerves, amongſt them, order and combination, ſo 
the ſocial principle of man leads him to aſſociate; 
whereby public and. private happineſs is ſecured. 

In a ſavage ſtate, he is a miſerable and defenceleſs 
being. In ſociety, he is protected his manners are 
poliſhed; his temper is humanized ; his ideas are 
enlarged ; and the ſources of his pleaſures are mul- 

tiplied, | | 
But as the beſt things may be perverted and 
miſapplied, ſo ſociety and converſation, without 

wiſe aad diſcreet management, may be produttive 

of great evils, The love of one may lead us into 
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bad company ; whoſe principles and examples may 
corrupt the morals: And the other may be the cavſe 
of ſtrife and uneaſineſs. For converſation, if not re. 
ulated by civility and kindeſs, may be inſtrument- 
al in exciting the worſt, and moſt turbulent paſſions. 
of human nature; whereas, it is capable of animat: 
ing thoſe, which are the moſt liberal and beneficent ; 


and which render lociety one of the greateſt com- 


forts of life, from the common interchange of 
thoughts and opinions, whereby the faculties of 


the mind are expanded-and improved. 


The gift of ſpeech was intended for wife and be- 
nevolent purpoſes. But when the tongue is buſi- 
ly employed in propagating flander and calumny ; 
in expoling the frailties of our neighbours, and in 
publiſhing falſe reports, it then becomes an inſtru- 
ment of miſchief; it deſtroys the pleaſure of ſocial 
intercourſe ; and zs a fire, a world of iniquity. 

Evil-ſpeaking, though a daily practice, and for- 
ming a conſiderable part of common converſation, is 
not only criminal in its nature, but injurious in its 
eonſequences. There are ſeveral offences leſs de tri- 
mental, perhaps, to public or private happineſs, 
which, however, men would be aſhamed to commit, 
but who are, notwithſtanding, in the conſtant prac- 
tice of {landering one another without ſeruple or re- 
morſe. And though they are often actuated by ma- 
lignant and intereſted motives, yet they are more 
frequently convicted of this fault from a ſpirit of le- 
vity and wantonneſs; from the contagion of exam- 
ple; and from not conſidering the enormity of it, 


or the conſequences to which it may lead. As, there- 


fore, too many acquire the habit of evil ſpeaking, 
without a proper fenſe of its guilt and danger, I 
ſhall endeavour to convince you of both, 

We are commanded, in ſcripture, t ſpeak evil of 
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” man ; that is, to ſay nothing that may be prejudi- 

cia! to the fame or reputation of our neigbour ; be- 
caule the eſteem and credit, in which a man is held, 
are n2ceſſary to the ſucceſs of his temporal aifairs ; 
becguſe a fair character is ſo great an ornament to 
both ſexes, that without it, they of fen become the 
outcaſts of ſociety; and becauſe it is to many more 
valuable than property, or even life itfelf; who, 
wichout the one, are too miſerable to enjoy the 
others. 

It is defamation to ſpeak ill of our neighbour, 
even if we know that” what we ſay i is founded ou 
truth; becauſe, by thus divulging, in common con- 
verſuri the kno »ledge we have of another's miſe 
conduct, we propagate an evil report, whoſe tenden- 
ey we are not aware of. The tale will be enlarg- 
ed ia the courſe of circulation; many circumitances, 
not true and very unfavourable, will be added; apd 
thoſe that were faithfully related by the ficit ſpeak- 
er, will probably be mi iſrepreſented ; ſo that ſhould 
the auther hiqſelf hear it a few hours afrerwards, 
he will ſcaice be able to recogaize his own ſtory, 
ſo much has it been changed and mutilated by the 
ſcveral nartators, who had affiſted in publiſhing it 
avioad, It was ſurely enough for the unhappy ſub- 
ject of this report, to be expoſed for what he had 
done, and not be charged with that of which he was 
innocent. The conſequence of it, inthe fi. ft inflance 
is {ificiently diſtreſſing, but, in the laſt, may prove 
hignly injurious. It way be the means of ereating 
domeſtic ſtrife ; of exciting diſtruſt ard animoſity z 
and of alienating the efleem of his friends. Is not 
the author, then, of this report, however true the 
lirit publication of it might have been, juſtly re- 
ſpcnible for all the miſchiefs of it? 


OR . . 
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neighbour ? 


thoſe conſiderations. 
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Bat for what pnrpoſe did he thus ſpeak ill of his 
Did he do it for the ſake of public 
juſtice, or private reformation ; to vindicate his 
own character; or as a warning and caution to o- 
thers? 


of converſation; and, probably, with no ill deſign, 
But ſtill it was calumny; for neither the laws of 


God nor man anthorize us to fpeak evil of another, 
unleſs for the reafons already mentioned, of which 


we {hall take ſome farther notice. 

A man may fpeak ill of his neighbour, that is, 
he may truly relate what he knows of his conduct, 
reſpeRing any particular faQ, in all judicial matters, 
where, for the ſake of public juſtice, he is required 


to give teſtimony againit an offender, who has} 
wron;ed an indiviccal, or who has violated the 
laws of his country. But even in theſe cates, where 


he is bound by oath to ſpeak the truth, compaſſion 


and a fellow- feeling for human frailty will incline 


him to give his eviderce with candour and mildnels, 
not with aſperity and rancour- And though the 
guilt of the delinquent be clearly proved, yet he is 


admitied to be heard in his own defence; he is al- 


lowed to urge, what may probably be the fact, his 
general good charatter, and the former tenor of his 
life, Theſe circnmitances are ſuffered to have ſome 


weight in the balance againſt the ſtern decrees of 


executive authority, But they, who, in common 
con ver ſation, ſpeak evil of others, are not influenec- 
ed by their hatred of vice, or their love of juſtice; 
becauſe, though they condemn the faults of another, 


they are perhaps, guilty of the fame errors them-$ 
ſelves, or others of equal turpitude ; and becauſe 
the community will redreſs all public and private 
wrongs, They are, therefore, induced by other 


— 


He was influenced, perhaps, by none of 
What he ſaid was by way | 
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cauſes, ſuch as, envy, malice, reſentment, or, what 
i; commonly the caſe, a propenſity to ſlander. 

If their motive for cenſuring another be unjuſtifi. 
able, ſo likewiſe is their manner of doing it. They 
often ſpeak with virulence, and in terms of reproach. 
The party is condemned anheard ; ; every favourable 
circumſtance is ſuppreſſed ; and the fact is aggravated 
inte ad of being ſoftened. 

t may be alſo julſtihable to ge ill of another, 

where it is neceſſary to vindicate our own charac- 
ters: but, then, we ſhould confine ourſelves to thoſe 


circumſtances, which apply to that vindication ; and 


we ſhould aſſert nothing but what is founded on truth. 
Ihis conſideration ought to have ſome weight in de- 
terring us from the practice of calumny; for as we 
ind ourſelves hurt, when our reputations are vilifi- 
ed, we can then judge, from our own experience, 
what are the feelings of another in a ſimilar ſitua- 
tion. Sy 

We may admoniſh others of their faults, without 


incurring the odium of ſlander, when we do it from 


the friendly motive of convincing them of their miſ- 
conduct, in order to preſerve them from the ill con- 
ſequences of it; or to effect a renovation of manners. 
But there are many, who will uſe great freedom in 
condemning another's actions publicly with a view 
of expoſing them, though they would decline the of- 
ice of private admomtion-. Were we to exhort one 
anotber daily, for the purpoſe recommended by an A- 
poltle, that we might not be hardened through the 
deceirfulneſs of /in, this fort of cenſure would not be 
without its advantage ; becauſe we are too apt to be 
blind to our own errors,-though they are perceptible 
to others, who are diveſted of that prejudice, which 
cauſes us to overlook our own faults. But when men 
atcover the failings of their neighbours, only to hold 
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up their perſons to public derifion or cantempt ; when 


they publiſh to the world what they conceal to the 


parties themſelves; or, when they do accuſe them in 
their preſence, uſe only bitter invictives, or ran. 


corous expreſſions, Mc are then guilty of detrac- 
tion. 

Neither ſhould we incur the ſt'gma of evil. ſpeak- 
ing, if, when we obſerve the faults of hers we 
warn thoſe, whom it is our duty to inſtruct in virtu- 
ous manners, from being enticed by ſuch examples, 

irom having any fellowſhip with them; whereby 
their innocence might be enſnared, their credulity 
deceived, or their (onfidence betrayed; but to pre- 
vent thels effects, the immoralities of others ſhould 
be diſcloſed from the moſt friendly intentions, and 


in the moit private manner, not to gratify {pleen or 


1!Pnatare. - The moralift is juſtified in holding vp 


the mirror to vice or folly, becauſe he attacks no 


private characters, but only condemns, in general 
terms, the practice of fin: whereas flanderous per- 
ſons expoſe the oftender, not the offence. 

If, then, we may be guilty of detraction, by 


{peaking evil of our neighbour, though convinced | 
of the trath of what we fay, except in the caſes 


already mentioned, how much greater will be our 
crime, if we diſſeminate. rumours, l them 
to be faile ! | 

They, who are the authors of a ſictitious report 
injurious to their neighbour, are highly culpable- 


In the firit place, they publiſh a falſehood wilt ully 


and againit the conviction of their own minds, than 


which nothing can be more mean and degrading. 
ror what truſt can be re 1 in ſuch perſons, who 
pay no re; ard to truth? They are without ho- 
nour, and without fincerity, therefore deſerving of 
no confidence. | 
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In the next place, they do an injury to another, 
which probably they cannot repair; for though 
they ſhould be convicted of fallehood, and ſhould 
be obliged to make a recantation, yet the calumny 
they have ſpread will reach farther, perhaps, than 
the refutation of it; as the world are more inclin- 
ed to believe what is to the prejudice than to the 
praiſe of others. Their good deeds will always be 
leſs known than their bad ones; and reports are 
ſooner credited which tend to depreciate, than to 
extol, another's reputation. But (as Lord Chef 
« terfield obſerves) in the caſe of ſcandal, as in that 
© of robbery, the receiver is thought as bad as the 
« thief” #3 

In the laſt place, the authors of a falſe report, 
knowing it to be ſuch, muſt be poſſeſſed of a heart 
depraved indeed, who, in order to blemiſh another's 
fame are under the necellity of fabricating falſe. 
hoods. Were we to enquire from what motives 
they thus act, it would be found, perhaps, that the 
perſons, traduced are competitors in buſineſs; or 
have rendered themſelves eminent ; or, from a pri. 
ciple of duty, have been obliged to bring to light 
ſome diſhonorable practices of their traducers ; ſo 
that envy, diſappointment, or revenge is the ſpur 
which has incited them to act ſo baſe a part as that 
of attempting to deſtroy a fair and honeſt reputation. 

Befides the evil reports already mentioned, which 
are founded either on truth or falſehood, the e 1s a» 
nother kind partaking of the nature of both, and o- 
riginatißg moſt commonly from doubtful or ſuſpi- 
clous appearances. So prying are many into the 
conduct of others, and ſo watchful of their actions, 
that nothing can eſcape their notice. They hear an 
Imperfe& ſtory ; their own imagination ſupplies the 
reſt ; ; the outline is filled up, and it is ſent abroad 

Cc 
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into the world as afiniſhed piece, farther embe]- 
liſhed with a variety of comments ,critical and expla 
natory ; all tending to prove the ſimilitude of the 


picture, ugly as it is, to the original; notwithſtand- 5 
ing it is found aiterwards, upon enquiry, that it is 
a |purious production, which nobody will own. Or b 


Jaould the report be traced to its ſouice, the author 
of it has no other apology to make, than that he 
had been deceived—that he had milunderftood the 
matter—or did not diſtinctly hear what had been 
laid. | | 

Suſpicion will likewiſe give a dark colour to the | 
molt innocent actions. They may not appear, per- 
haps, at fiiſt ſight, in the moſt amiable point of 
view; but as we ſee not the whole we ought not to 
Judge from a part, We perceive the olteulible ac- 
tors We cannot diſcern the ſecret ſprings, by | 
which they are moved-—We are not permitted to 
penetrate the veil, which conceals from our fight the 
connexion of cauſes and effects; therefore, if we pro- 
nounce ſentence from this partial obſervation, we 
condemn on ſuſpicious, not on poſitive proofs. All 
the parts of a tranfaction, if combined, may form 2 
perfect whole; but if examined ſeparately, will 


ſometimes appear deformed. Nothing can be more he 
ungenerous than to ciiminate another's couduCt up- mk. 
on ſuch ambiguous and doubtful appearances; eg 
which, however, will often bear a good as well as , 


a bad conſtruction. But the proneneſs of mankind 
to {ee the actions of others in an unfavourable light 
will diſpoſe them to take the worſt fide. If then, MW ye; 
they, who ſpeak evil of their neighbours, though tro 
what they ſay be true, are guilty of defamation*, phi 


* It is upon this principle, that the doctrine of 2 to « 
late venerable judge is founded, He had afſerted, that nei; 


— 
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we cannot heſitate in paſſing this cenſure upon ſuch as 
ground their evil reports on doubts and ſuſpicions» 
Thus much with reſpect to thoſe who firſt propa- 
gate flander and detraction. I iba!l next make a 
few remarks on the retailers of them, that is, on 
thoſe who deal them out ſecond hand, or aſſiſt in the 
circulation of thoſe ſtories or anecdotes, by which 
their neighbour is evil ſpoken of. They think, 
perhaps, they are ſafe, and perfectly juſtifiable in re- 
peating what has been communicated by another, 
becauſe they were not the authors of it, whom the 
are at all times ready, if required, to ſacrifice to 
their own indiſcretion. This is, however, a weak a- 
pology. They may probably be convinced that 
what they have heard is true. But why ſhould 
they take delight in expoting another's fault? If, 
ho »ever, they know it to be falſe, and yet TE ort it, 
their gullt i is equal to the firſt publiſher. f they 
had any regard to tr ruth—any ſpark of humanity in 
their breaits, they would have contradicted it, and 
endeavoured to ſtop the mouth of ſlander. No leſs 

vojaſtifiable are they in promulpating a flory upon 

the bare Credit of another. They ought to ſuſpend 
their beliet, even before they form a judgment of 
their netghbour's conduct, till they are fully perſuad- 
ec of the truth of what they have heard; much leis 
take a pleaſure in ſpreading it abroad. 


a publication may be libelous, though the averment, 
were true. This opinion, though it has been much con- 
troverted has, however, the ſanction of chriſtianity and 
philanthropy ; becauſe no man has a right wantonly, 
and for the fake of gratifying public or private ſpleen, 


to expoſe the conduct, or detame the reputation of his 
neighbour. 
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But there is a certain claſs of buſy-bodies, whoſe 


impertinent curioſity will never ſuffer them to be 


at peace ; and whoſe fondneſs for tatling on all oc. 
caſions, induces them to be continually talking a- 
bout the affairs of others. Hence they not only ſet 
friends at variance, but embroil themſelves in conti- 
nual diſputes : What they hear at one place, they 
fpeak at another; and an innocent expreſſion is, in 
their mauner of repeating it, converted into a ma- 
lignant one. „ 3 
There muſt he a ftrange propenſity in mankind 


to aſperſe the conduct of their neighbours ; other. | 


wiſe, from their own feelings, they would endeavour 
to ſuppreſs one of the greateſt evils of ſociety ; be- 
cauſe there are no perſons of any fenfibility, but are 


aggrieved at an ill report that is gone abroad re- 


ſpecting themſelves. And, indeed, there are ma- 
ny profeſſions, which ſo much depend upon a good 
character, that a man's intereſt, in his temporal 
concerns, is often affected by defamation. Hence it 
is, that the legiflators of this country have inflifted 
a puniſhment on thoſe, who, by evil-ſpeaking, in- 
jure the reputation of another: and have required 
of them a compenſation equal to the damage ſuſ- 
tained. "> p Hs : 

This diſpoſition to ſlander may likewiſe appear 
the more extraordinary, when we conſider that 
none cf us are exempt from faults ; and, therefore, 
that we all ſtand in need of mutual charity and 


forbearance. Nothing,” ſays Cicero, “ can be | 


© more abſurd, than for a man to call in queſtion 
& the life of another, who is unable to give a good 
«© account of his own.“ St. James aſſerts that they, 


who are guilty of this practice, and yet make 3a 


ſhow of piety, are bypocrites. 1f any man among 
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pou feem 70 be religious, and bridleth not Bis 
tongue, that man's religion is vain, This cuſtom of 
evil ſpeaking is inconſiſtent with the benevolent ſpi- 
rit of the chriſtianreligion, which recommends cha- 
rity, peace and good will. Theſlanderer often puts 
on the habit of a ſaint; and though he endeavours to 
_ conceal the malice of his heart, yet by whiſpers, ob- 
ſcore hints, and oblique inſinuations, he propagates 
an ill report, as much as if he had proclaimed it 
from the houſe-top- He is a mole working in the 
dark. He is a coward that ſends forth his enveno- 
med darts from ſecret and obſcure places. As a 
madman who cafteth firebrands, arrows and death, ſo 
rs he that decerveth his neighbour, and faith, Am [not 
in ſports 

Love is tbe very effence of chriſtianity ; but he 
who vilifies the character of his neighbour, is deſ- 
titute of this divine principle. Charity (that is, love, 
for ſo the original word implies) all cover the mul 
litude of /ins. It does not mean that a man, by give 
ing alms, ſhall expiate for his fins ; but that, by 
poſſoſſing this ſpirit of benevolence, he will over- 
look the faults. of others. For charity. thinketh no 
evil, belteveth all things, hopeth all things ; that is, all 
things which may tend to the credit and reputation 
of another; but the ſlandetrer be/zeveth and bopeth on- 
ly thoſe, which will make him apprar deſpicable. 

The knowledge which we have of another's faults - 
may be uſefully applied, if by it we correct our own. 
They, who are diſpoſed to model their conduct, from. 
the examples of. others, wili endeavour to diſcover 
beauties as well as defects; and the ſame motive that 
induces them to avoid the latter, will prevail with 
them to imitate the former. But inſtead of this, the: 
— of good men are commonly publiſhed to the- 
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world more than their meritorious deeds. One fault, c 
which they have committed, ſhall meet with more re. V 
proaches, than their virtues ſhall receive commenda. 0 
tion; ſo true is the remark that men's evil manners t 
live 1 in braſs, but their good atitons are written in MI t 
Water W 


Evil-ſpeaking is frequently ade in the ſcrip- 
tures; and is found in the catalogue of the blackeſt 
vices. Out of the heart, lays our Saviour, proceed 
evi! thoughts, murders, adulteriesß, &c. But there is 
another more ſerious conſequence to be dreaded,—- 

Lord, who hall abide in thy tabernacle ® He that 
backbiteth not with his tongue, nor taketh up r eproach. 
againſt his neighbour .— Whoſo privily flandereth his 
neighbour, he ſhall be cut off . on the other 
hand, temporal proſperity is promiſed to thoſe, who. 
refrain from evil- ſpeaking. What man is he that de- 
fireth life, and liveth many days, that he may ſce- 
good, keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
Speaking falſehood, 

That the diſtreſs of thoſe, who ſuffer from the 
perſecution of evil tongues, is truly to be pitied, no 
one can deny, that has in any inſtance, experienced 
fach a ſituation. If virtue meet with frowns inſtead 
of ſmiles, in this world, let thoſe, who have been ca- 
lumniated, comfort themſelves with the aſſurance, 
that a time will come when God, who ſeeth in ſecret, 
will reward them openly. Let them remember, that. } 
it has been the lot of deſerving perions to be tradu- 

f oed by {lander. 

; Thoſe, who have, in ſome meaſure, brought a re- 

} proach upon themſelves by guilt or imprudence, 

ſhould eadeavour to wipe away the bleniiſh, by a re- 
formation of that conduct, which has produced Its. 

Eet their future actions confute the accuſations of 

their enemies; and let them live ſo as not to deſerve: 
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cenſure ; then if their own hearts condemn-not, they 
will find a ſatisfaction, of which the wrong judgments 
of the world cannot deprive them. And if, whilſt 
they ſhun the practice of evil, they would avoid alſo 
the appearance of it, they will furniſh the ſlanderer- 
with leſs opportunity for reviling. 

Thus have T explained to you, my young audience, 
the nature, the guilt, and the conſequences of detrac- 
tion, What remains but that I exhort you to avoid, 
in early life, a practice fo odious and ſinful? Obſerve 
the faults of others with no other view but to avoid 
them. Take no pleaſure in hearing them expoled or 
of publiſhing them abroad. Be cautious how you 
credit any report, that is prejudicial to the reputation. 
of another. Common rumour is ſo little to be de- 
pended on, that if you place much confidence in it, 
you will frequently conceive an ill opinion of perſons, 
who are, notwithſtanding, worthy of reſpect. And the 
caut: on I now give you is the more neceſſary, from: 
the conſideration, that your ſex are, in general, ſe- 
vere upon the failings of each other. Thoſe unhap- 
py frail ones, who have torfeited the ſociety of modeſt: 
women, are ſufficiently puniſned for their offence. by 
that rejection, and the accumulated miſery which their 
fall from virtue has brought upon them. Pity their 
misfortunes—take warning from their examples—but 


do not load them with obloquy and reproach. They 


once were innocent—once were virtuous, Great may 
have been the temptations to which they were expoſ- 
ed - great the ſeductions by which they were over- 
cone, But as the ſcandal of common converſation. 
proceeds more from a vaguity of thought, or an uns. 
feeling heart han from a malicious temper, let me 
adviſe you ſo to cultivate your minds, that you may 
never be at a loſs for rational employment, or harm- 


les amuſement ; and ſo to improve your diſpoſitions, 
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hy charity and candour, that the ſufferings and fail- 
ings of others may meet from you with compallien- | 
and forbearance. a 


LECTURE XXVII. 


— —̃ 


Be wiſe to-day, 'tis madneſs to defer : 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead : 
Thus on, till wiſdom is puſh'd out of life. 
Y 0UNG. 


k 1 — — — 8 


— 


I. is with pleaſure, my young friends, that T meet 
vou again, in per'ect health, at the beginning of a 
new year. During the receſs, you have ſeen the 
concluſion of the paſt, and the entrance of the pre- 
ſent, Wet us pauſe, and reflect on the uſe which we 
may make of this event. | 3 
Does it not proclaim to us, that time is progreſſive, 
and that every paſt year is to us « year of added life; 
which, of conſequence, is ſo much ſubtracted from the 
period of our mortal exiſtence? But, in general, 
how improvident are we of time, though ir is not in 
our power to recal or retard it! We can ſcarce ſay, 
that the preſent moment is our own, ſo ſoon is it e- 
BY lapſed; and who can tell that we ſhall enjoy the next? 
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ll This preſent moment— this now---if I may fo ex- 
J preſs myſelf, is but an inſtant of time, betwixt that 
which is paſt, and that whidi is futunc. While we 
are reflecting upon it, it is gone, and mmediatel/ 


5 ſucceeded by another. If, then, time o rapid and 
4 fugacious, how incumbent is it on us to improve the: 


preſent hour, that when it be paſt, we may not be⸗ | 
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ſubject to the diſagreeable reßlechen of having mif- 
employed it! For how painful muſt be the retroſ- 
pect, if we ſhould be ſo unhappy as to (ontemplate, 
not hours, but days and years, or perhaps the great- 
eſt part of life, diſſipated in indolence, in pleaſure, 
and in the negle& of every chriſtian and ſocial duty. 
A review of this kind mult be productive of painful 
ſenſations. And there is no perſon, however haraſſ- 
ed with the cares and vexations of buſineſs, or 55 
repeated calls of diverſion, but will be obliged, 

ſome ſolitary moment, to ſubmit to a ſelf. examina- 
tion» Every age of human life demands it. Young 
perſons will frequently have cauſe to lament the mit- 
employment of that period, which was dedicated to 
their education. Their neglect, in this inſtance, may 
be a ſource of inquietude the remainder of their lives; 
becauſe they will have occaſion to experience the want 
of that knowledge, which, through their own inat - 


tention, they had omitted to acquire. 


To youth ſucceeds the ſtage of riper manhood. 
But to thoſe, in this period, the retroſpect of the paſt 
is often an unpleaſing taſk, when they perceive, that 
their faculties, which were then moſt flouriſhing and 
active, have been ſuffered to remain unemployed; or 
have been appplied to purpoſes, neither profitable to 
themſelves, nor uſeful to others. But repentance 
comes too late, when the powers of the mind and bo- 
dy are exhauſted and enfeebled by intemperance and 
inactivity. 

To old age bitter muſt be the reflection of a miſ- 
ſpent life. They, who ſhould arrive to this laſt ſtage 
of mortality, if their former years have been ſpent in 
vice or folly, will find no conſolation in looking back 
to the years which are paſt and gone. The pains of 
the body will be increaſed by the anguiſh of the mind. 
They v/i!l be deprived of rh com'ortable a arif 
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ing from reflections like theſe.— . In my youth (may 


the veteran in virtue ſay) I remembered my Creator. 
] have neither treated his laws, nor the ordinances of 
religion, with irreverence or diſreſpect. By my fili- 
al obediance, I have endeavoured to evince my grati- 


-tude to the authors of my being, for every inſtance of 


their parental affection. All the other relative duties! 
have failed not to perform: but where human frailty has 
cauſed me to err, I truſt that my conduct will not 


hereafter be ſubject to the reviſion of inexorable juſ- 


tice ; but will receive every candid allowance from 
the benevolence of a Being, who is not ignorant of 
the infirmities of mankind. It is with pleafure alfo, 
I reflect, that I have not violated the obligations of 
friendſhip or honour chat I have been guilty of no 


frandulent or unjuſt dealings in my commerce with | 


the world—and that I have neither by calumny 


deſtroyed my neighbour's reputation; nor refufed to 


lend my afliſtance to the needy or diftreſſed.”— Pleaf. 
ing reflections indeed !—How much then does the 


happineſs of life, in every period of it, depend upon 


a proper employment and application of our time! 
The circumſpect tradeſman ſettles, in the evening, 
the balance of his accounts, that he may fee what has 
been the profit or the loſs of the preceding dap. 
They, who are provident of time, would imitate this 
laudable example with reſpect to their moral concerns, 
and, before they retire to reſt, would aſk themiſelves 
fome ſuch queſtions as theſe: How have I ſpent 
this day? Bas it been idly or fooliſhly ſquandered 
in thoughtleſs inactivity? Have I miſemployed theſe 
hours which were particularly dedicated to improve- 
ment, or to the important duties of life? Have I in- 
dulged in improper amuſements, in vanity, or the 
love of pleaſure? Have I in the courſe of the paſt 
day, performed any thing, which may be beneficial 
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to myſelf or others?” Were we thus to ſcrutinize 
our conduct, and ſuffer each day to be a critic on the 
lat, there is no doubt but fach an examination would 
teach us to know ourſelves, and be productive of ma- 
ny prudent reſolutions. It would give us a juſt noti- 
on of the value of time, and induce us to uſe it with 
diſcretion. It would demonſtrate the neceſſity of di- 
viding it in ſuch a manner, as that every hour ſhould 
be ſubſervient to its reſpective buſineſs or neceſſary 
relaxation. 

But how careleſs are we of time, though we have 
repeated warnings of its progreſſion! The clock 
that ſtrikes is but the Kne 11 of the departed hour. 


— We take no note of time, 
But from its loſs. To give it then a tongue 
Is wiſe in man “*. 


Theſe momentos of time would, indeed, be uſeſul 
ledons of inſtruction, did we but n the great 


truth which they inculcate. They would then ſpeak 
with tongues They would then impreſs on our 
minds a moral, though conciſe and ſimple, yet of 
great importance to mankind —The hcur is gone! 
Whatever has been done in that paſſing period, can- 
not now be recalled. It remains on record till the 
great day of account. But though the page be ſtain» 
ed with ſome immoral deed, yet by repentance, it 
may be wiped away. But w hen ſhall the delinquent 
offer this ſacrifice of contrition ? Shall it be poſtponed 
to ſome future day ; or ſhall it be the work of the 
ſucceeding hour? It mult be the bulineſs of the pre- 
ſent moment. The next, perhaps, may plunge us in- 
to eternity ; where no atonement can be made. But 
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the moral flops not here.—The hour, we will lay, 
was not marked with evil; neither probable, was it 
diſtinguithed by any good ; bat paſſed with an _ 
careleſs indifference. The advice, proper to be 

en on ſuch an occaſion, is included in the e 

ſhort precept—redeem the time ; that is, make the bel 

uſe of what is to come, for the miſemployment of 
what is paſt. And why? . Becauſe the days are evil 
— becauſe we are continually expoſed to the inſinua- 


tions of vice and folly- 


The patriarch Jacob complained of the 8. of 
life, though he lived at a period, when the ages of 
men were conſiderably greater than they are at pre- 
ſent. The days of the years of my pilgrimage, ſays he, 
are an hundred and thirty vears; few and evil hav? 
the days of the years of my 7 ife been, and have not at- 


tained unto the days of the years of the life of my fa. 
thers, If he meant by his fathers, thoſe who lived 


before the flood, ghe diſproportion is great indeed. 
It is, therefore, rather to be ſuppoſed, that he refers 


to his more immediate anceſtors, who lived after the 


flood. Yet we find in them an evident decreaſe of 
longevity, from the time of Shem, who lived fix hun- 
dred years, to the time of this patriarch. At a later 
era we may obſerve a farther diminution of the days 
of man. David's eſtimate of human life is the ſtand- 
ard which may be applied to every ſucceeding age. 
The days of our years, lays he, are three ſcore years 
and ten, and if, by reaſon of firength, they be four 
core pears, yet is their ſtrength, labour and ſerrow ; 
for it ts ſoon cut off and we fly away. Our own ob- 
ſervations, however, will convince us, that but a 
ſmall part of the human race arrive to that mature age. 
This being a [elf evident propoſition, what better in- 
erence can we draw from it, than in the words of 
the 2 wit? So teach us, 0 Lord, to number out 
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days, that we may apply our hearts unto wiſdom ; 
that is, fo teach us to conſider the ſhortneſs and un- 
certainty of life, that we may employ our time like 
wife men, not in luxury and pride, ſince we are but 
as a ſhadow which ſoon paffech away, but in improv- 
ing ourſelves in virtue and knowledge. 

It has not only been the complaint of all ages, that 
life is ſhort, but that it is alſo full of care and anxiety. 
Man, ſays Job, zs born to trouble, as the ſparks Hy 
z5wards.— What, then, is there ſo deſirable in life, 
that we ſhould be thus fond of it? Doubtleſs it has 
its pleaſures as well as its pains- Though we ſome- 
times meet with thorns and briars, yet, in many pla- 
ces, the way is ſtrewed with flowers. It is for wiſe 
reaſons, that the love of life is implanted in man; and 
though its ſweets have an alloy of bitters, yet there 
Is enough of the former, to reconcile him to the late 
ter. As this mixture of good with evil is intended 
lo make him fatisfied with his condition here; ſo, on 
the other hand, the blending evil with the good is 
deſigned as a proof of the imperſection of his preſer.t 
ſtate, and to remind him that his time here 1s but a 
pilgrimage; where he bas no continuing city, but that 
he is to ſeek another, not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. | 

If, then, your proſpects cloſe not with the pre- 
ſent life, but are extended to the future, it is ne- 
ceſſary that you ſhould make a proviſion, or that 
alio. Piety is amiable in youth · Poſtpone not the 
buſineſs of religion, till old age creeps upon yon, 
or till the night ſhould ſuddenly overtake you—the 
Mght of death, when no man can work. Will not 
the early offerings of your minds, whilſt in their 
iiength and vigour, be more acceptable to your 
Creator, than the feeble efforts of a decayed under- 
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ſtanding, or the tribute of affections unanimated by 
the lively feelings of love and gratitude? Remem- 
ber that he firſt years of man muſt make proviſion 
for the laſi*; otherwiſe old age will look back on 
thoſe that are gone without pleaſure, and look for- 
ward on the few which remain without comfort. 

It is unneceſſary to remark farther on the fleet. 
ing nature of time» Admonition only is wanting 
to remind yon of a truth, though obvious, yet of- 
ten diſregarded. It may not be unſeaſonable, how. 
ever, to ſupgeſt a few hints, how you may beſt 
employ the time which is to come. That which 
is paſt is forever gone, neither can the fugitive be 
overtaken, But though, in a literal ſenſe, it can- 
not be overtaken, yet it may, in ſome meaſure, be 
redeemed ; as in any inſtance, wherein you ſhould 
be convicted, by your own reflections, of having 
deferred till to-morrow what ought to have been 


the employment of to-day, you have only to re- 


double your diligence, that you might wipe off the 
reproach of having loſt a day.— Such will ever be 


the conſequence of procraſtination, that is of defer- 


ring from day to day, what ought to be the buſi. 
neſs of the preſent moment. For every day and 
every hour bring along with-them their proper a- 
vocation» The evils attending delay, prove the 
neceſſity of dividing your time ſo regularly, that 
you may have no cauſe to compla'n of the want of 
opportunity, for diſcharging every duty, which 
your peculiar fituation in life may require. 
But what is this to-morrow, to which ſo much 
| buſineſs is poſtponed? It is but the ſucceſſor of 
the preſent day ; like this it will probable be ne- 
glefed, though its progreſs is equally rapid. S/ 
ficrent to the day is the evil, or the cares thereof 


* Dr. ſohnſon. 
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Why then transfer them till to-morrow, and thus 
overcharge it with more than its due portion? 
Would thoſe, who thus procraſtinate, but reflect, 
that every day which is paſt, decreaſes the nur 


of to-morrows which is to come, they would ſure- 


ly be leſs prodigal of time. To-morrow will ſoon 
be as to-day, And in this manner we go on, cheat- 


ing ourſelves of time, till we have not a morrow 


left, 

Though time be fugacious, that is, continually 
flowing, never at reſt, but always moving on, in a 
perpetual ſucceſſion, yet its motions are equable 
and uniform: not like thoſe of man, irregular and 
variable. We ſhould endeavour to bring into the 


moral world, what we perceive ſo conſtant in the 


natural. Were we, indeed, more accurately to ob- 
fer ve the works of nature, avd act in conformity 
to the leſſons which they teach us, human actions 
would be more free from diſorder and confuſion. 


Are not all the motions of the heavenly bodies re- 


gular and periodical? H is by their revolution, 
that we divide the duration of time into parts, and 
diſtinguith them by years, by months, by days, and 


by hours. 


You know, that the ſucceilion of day and night 
is 0ccatoned. by the diurnal rotation of the earth. 
How conſtant is this motion! iaftrufting us, at 
the ſame time, to be equally uniform in all our 
actions. The laſt, indeed, ought, in ſome meaſure, 
to be governed by the firſt—an affinity that was 
undoubtedly intended by the great Creator of the 
univerſe. Man, as well as the animal creation, 
requires the refreſhment of fleeps The night is, 


therefore properly adapted to it ; becauſe the dark- 

nels, with which we are then ſurrounded, is leſs fa- 

vourable to buſineſs, but particularly auſpicious to 
. 
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reſt. When the ſun withdraws its light, how na- 
turally do the beaſts retire to their repoſe, and the 
birds to their ſhady coverts! This ſolemn ſtillneſs 
of the night, which has been a favourite ſubject of 
deſcription, both amongſt ancient and modern po- 
ets, invites us allo to partake of nature's bounty. 
But we ſeem, at preſent, to reje& it; and to con- 
found, as it were, the ſyſtem of providence. Fa- 
ſhion, not nature, is our guide. And the practice, 
1 fear, is now too common, of devoting the day to 
{leep, and the night both to buſineſs and pleaſure. 


Tir'd nature's ſweet reſtorer, balmy ſleep! 

He, like the world, his ready vifit pays 

Where fortune ſmiles ; the wretched he forſakes, 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unſullied with a tear“. 


But not always are the ſons and daughters of for- 
ture bleſſed with this happy gueſt. There are 
{ome who drive him from their habitation by their 
nocturnal revels; with which when nature is fa- 
tigued they retire bat to lumber out the day—a 
day that to them will be a perfect blank, and for 
whom the fun will almoſt ſhine in vain» And to 
what purpoſe do they awake? Not to a more vi- 
gorous exeriion of their reaſoning powers, whoſe 
tirength is reccuited by reit, but to the painful re- 


flection of having employed them to no ſalutary 


P irpoſe.- Te wretched too he forſakes. Not ſo much 
the children of poverty or affliction, as thoſe who 
are tormented with a conſciouſneſs of guilt ; but 
more particularly on the ſilent pillow, when night 


has drawn her fable curtains around them. II is 


in vain to fly from themſelves. However they 
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may deceive the world, their own hearts they can- 
not deceive. And though their immoral deeds may 
have been perpetrated in darkneſs, yet the eye of 
Omniſcience will penetrate tbrough it. Repoſe is 
not always to be found on beds of down- It is the 
companion of the innocent and the induſtrious, 
though dwelling under an humble roof. 

May you, my young audience, at the future 


periods of your lives, taſte that undiſturbed reſt 


which you now enjoy! To do which, preſerve 


peur minds uncontaminated by vicious pleaſures. 


Improve them for employment, that idleneſs may 
not corrupt you; but that your paſt actions may be 
ſuch as to afford you ſatisfaction on reviewing theme 
Direct your affections to proper objetts ; and che- 


Tiſh within you that moral ſeuſe, which will ever 


approve of what is right and good, and check eve- 


Ty inclination to evil. If you carefully avoid do- 


ing what is wrong, your ſleep will not be inter- 
rupted by ſelf-reproaches.—lt is in the ſolemn hour 
of night that the pions mind adores the attributes 
of the Deity, and feels itſelf in the awful preſence 


of a God. Amidſt the buſy ſcenes of day, we are 


leſs ſuſceptible of religious impreſſions» But if 
reflection come at all, it muſt be, at that ſeaſon, 
when, a great part of the world being retired to 


reſt, the mind is left at liberty to think, If this 


retirement, if this filence, if this ſolitude will 
not lead us to reflect, then are we inſenfible to 
thought, and the leſſons of wiſdom have been 
taught in vain. He that never thinks, never can be 
wiſe®, | 
Who can tell, when they enter into their cham. 
bers, vhether they will any more behold the light 


of the ſun? Their ſlumbers may be broken by the 
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diſguiſed plunderers; and their eyes for ever cloſed 
by the midnight aſſaſſin. Before, then, we fall into 
a {ate of inſenſibility, we ought to recommend our- 
ſelves to the Divine protection, and beſeech the Su- 
prem Being, to /:g/ten our darkneſs, and defend us 


from Be perils and dangers of the night. 
In ihe allotment of your time, the firſt and 1 


ing maxim I would recommend is, early riſing. 


The advantay«s of it are manifold ; particularly at 


your ſeaſon of life, as being appropriated to inſt ruc- 


tion; b-cauſe the mind is then more capable of ex- 


panſion and improvement; to which any intemperance 


of lood muſt be an obſtacle. The practice of ear- 


ly rifing not only invigorates the faculties, but con- 
duces allo to health. They, who indulge in mor- 
ning ſlumbers, are deprived likewiſe of the plea- 
ſure ariling from the contemplation of t he pecu- 


liar bcauties of the firſt part of day. We may 


alſo add, that, from the ſhortneſs of human life, too 


great a portion of time ſhould not be ſpent in ſleep · 
All beyond that refreſhment which nature requires, 
is an indu\gence favourable to indolence and jpacly- 


tity both of mind and body. 
This practice of early riſing will likewiſe hs 


aſſiſt you in the diſpoſal of the ſucceeding part of 


the day, and render every portion of it ſufficient 
for its reſpective purſes. You will be enabled 
to perform the taſks allotted to each with facz- 
lity and pleaſure, But by neglecting morning 


applications, you muſ- either omit ſome part 


of the bi ſineſs of the day, or elſe diſpatch it in ſuch 
haite, as to leave it, at laſt, imperfect. Your ideas, 
by luch an irregular proceeding, will be confuſed ; 

and you will acquire no diſtin Knowledge of the 
ſeveral! branches of le aining, in Which at ſtateg 


ar yeu are inſtructed. 
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But before I quit this ſubject of early rifing, 
let me recommend to you a religious duty, more 
immediately conrefted with it; and that is à 
morning addreſs, by prayer and praiſe, to the 
Supreme Being from whom you have received ſo 
recent an inſtance of kindneſs, as a reſtoration from 
the death of fleep, to all the enjoyments of moral 
exiſtence.» The ſun, having again viſited you with 
his all-cheering light, ſhould remind you of this 
matin homage due to him, from whom every bleſ- 
ſing is derived. A ſenſe of gratitude, and the con- 
{ideration of our dependence, as created beings, on 
him, who has provided us with the means of pre- 
ſerving and enjoying life, ſhould convince us of the 
reaſonableneſs of this duty; which is farther recom- 
mended by the R of the good and wiſein all 
ages. 

With reſpe& to the diſtribution of your time, 
for the remaining part of the day, it is ſufficient to 
obſerve ſuch a plan as will be beſt adapted to your 
reſpective ſituations and circumſtances- Endeavour 
to acquire early habits of method and order. With⸗ 
out theſe, the ſmalleſt concerns will be managed in 


a confuſed and ſlovenly manner; but with them, 


buſineſs of great extent and importance may be con- 
ducted with effect and facility. The want of me- 
thod is frequently to be ſee@®in thoſe perſons, who. 
are always full of care and embarraſſment com- 
plaining of much to do, yet, in fact doing nothing. 
continually out of breath, as it were, and in a buſtle 
- many things begun, but none finiſhed! And 
though they are often reproached with their neg- 
lect, yet they ſpend more time in making a thouſand 
awkward apologies, aud repeating their former pro- 
miles of expedition, than would be required in ex- 
*cuting what they have left undone, 
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I would alſo caution you againſt another cuſtom, 
which is become too faſhiqnable amongſt us, and that 
is, the keeping of late hours. This practice produces, 


in general, ſuch great irregularities, as entirely to 


prevent, in the firſt inſtance, early riſing ; and, in the 


_Jecond, that methodical diſtribution of the day, which 


I have recommended. In ſhort, a great part of our 


immoralities in conduct proceed from this baneful 
cuſtom of ſitting up after midnight. But ſuch is the 
diſſipation of modern times, that the ladies of our 


days ſeldom appear at aſſemblies, or public places, till 


that hour, when their anceſtors were wont to depart 


from them. 
The inferences I ſhall draw from the preceding 


obſervations are theſe. Let us not act ſo inconliſ- 


tently as to lament the ſhortneſs of life, and yet ſquan - 
der away our time, as if it were of no value or im- 
portance. Let us conſider, that every moment is 
precious; and let us frequently take a view of what 


is pat, that we may huſband the future to advantage» 


Neither think this doctrine unſeaſonable from your 


early age. Every period of life has its proper em- 
ployment. Do not, therefore, poſtpone to the next, 
what mould. be done in this, 
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LECTURE XXVII. 
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« If you would gain the favour of the Deity, you 
„ muſt be at the pains of worſhipping him: if the 
„ friendſhip of good men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige 
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Tun domeſtic ſituation of the female ſex demands 
from them a proper regard to domeſtic duties. Theſe 
] have recommended to you in general; but I would, 
at this time, more particularly engage the attention 
of thoſe, who are ſhortly to reſide at home, where 
they will be received not only as the daughters, but 
as the companions, of their parents. All childiſh a- 
muſements mult then be laid aſide; and manners more 
correſponding to this change of condition be aſſumed. 
And I am the more induced to addreſs you, in parti- 
cular, who are now leaving ſchool, from the conſi- 
deration, that a very critical period of your life is ſoon. 
to ſucceed ; when new a . new characters will 
preſent themſelves beſore you; which will, in ſome 
hape or other, affect your reaſon or your paſſions; 
and which will require from you a conduct the moſt 
guarded and diſcreet. You, perhaps, may amuſe 
your imaginations with dreams of gaiety and plea- 
fare; but it will be neceſſary to inform you, that a 
feaſon of trial is approaching; wherein yon will have 
occa(i2n to exercile your judgment and your prudence. 
Un your behaviour, at this preſent outſet into life, 
your future welfare and bappineſs will, in a great 
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meaſure, depend. If you act from right principles-.. 
from a juſt ſenſe of honour and decorum, good and 
virtuous habits may be formed; but if you are go- 
verned by the impulſe of deſire; or ſuffer yourſelves 
to be influenced by the faſhion of the world, you will 


be liable to fall into many errors. 


But ſuppoſing that uſeful maxims have been in- 
ſtilled into. your minds, during the courſe of your 


education, yet if you forget them, when they are no 


longer repeated; or if you diſregard them, even 
when remembered, you will, in the firſt inſtance, diſ- 


re ſpect thoſe, who have endeavoured to train you uin 


the way you ſhould go; and in the ſecond, you will 


act againſt your better knowledge, whereby you may 


have occaſion to lament the ill conſequences both of 


your negle& and perverſeneſs. 


That you may have leſs occaſion, however, to plead 


the want of recollection, J propoſe, in this farewel 
lecture to lay before you, in a ſummary manner, a 


few of thoſe rules of conduct, which I have, from 


time to time, recommended to you more at large.— 


My requeſt is, that you would frequently reflect up- 


on them-- improve and ſtrengthen them in reading 


good authors, hearing good advice, and obſerving 
good examples. : | 

Let me exhort you, in the firſt place, to cultivate a 
religious temper of mind; by which 1 mean, an ha- 
bitual ſenſe of the greatneſs, the juſtice and the bene- 
volence of God. Him you ſhould be afraid of offend- 
ing ; becauſe as he has an utter abhorrence to vice, 
he will, of courſe, puniſh the wicked. For him you 


| ſhould cheriſh the higheſt reverence and affection; 


becauſe, as his diſpenſations are calculated for the 
benefit of mankind, he will aſſuredly reward the 
good. 
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The religious diſpoſition, -which I am now recom- 


mending, is both cheerful and ſocial ; not tinctured 


with enthuſiaſm, or with the extravagant devotions 


of a modern ſect; who, rejecting the aſſiſtance of rea- 
ſon in matters of belief, and deſpiſing the excellency 


of virtue in regard to practice, have given to chriſ- 


tianity a four and gloomy aſpect. This has induced 


many to run into the oppoſite extreme, who rather 


than appear r7gÞ/eons over much, affect an indiffer- 


ence to religion and to its ordinances But whilſt 1 


caution you againſt fanaticiſm, 1 would not be thought 
ſo uncharitable as to condemn the ſincerity of all thoſe, 
who have embraced its principles. Doubtleſs there 
are many who act from honeſt and pious motives; 


though, perhaps, with too intemperate a zeal. To 


be bigotted to any perſuaſion, or to have a worſe o- 


pinion of others, becauſe their religious tenets are 


different from our own, betrays a weak and illiberal 
mind. Various are the modes of worſhip in this coun- 
try; becauſe a toleration is permitted to all thoſe, 


who, on account of ſome particular prejudices, or 
ſcruples of conſcience, object to a conformity to the 
rites and ceremonies of the eſtabliſhed church. When 


the free exerciſe of religion be allowed, we can have 
no pretence to controul the private judgment of o- 
thers. One caution, however, is neceſſary; that you 
do not ſuffer yourſelves to be miſled by thoſe, who 
boaſt of inſpiration, of extraordinary effuſions of the 
ſpirit, and of ſudden converſions. Miracles have lon 

ſince ceaſed. The ſcriptures are your beſt and ſafeſt 
guides. Theſe you may conſult without perplexing 
yourſelves with thoſe parts which are myſterions- 
They contain, in a familiar language, all that is ne- 
ceſſary for forming the chriſtian character. And with 
reſpect to public inſtruction, that ſurely ought to have 
the preference, which is communicated by men, edu- 
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cated for, and devoted to, that ſervice. What uſe. 


ful knowledge or information can be expected from 


the ignorant and illiter ate? Many of whom do, not- 
withſtanding, aſſume to themſelves the important taſk 
of teaching others, in religious matters. 

Having warned you againſt the fervors of enthuſi- 
aſm on the one hand, let me caution you againſt the 
errors of infideliry on the other. To mock at reli- 
gion, or to doubt its credibility, is a very prominent 
feature of the preſent times. But be not deceived by, 
ſuch ſcoffers. Wiſer and better men than thoſe, who 


ridicule all ſacred truths, have gloried in the profel- 
ſion of chriſtianity ; and have proved, both by their 


precepts and examples, that the duties of it will tend 
to promote the happineſs both of public and private 


life. A general contempt of religion is uſually fol. 


lowed by national calamities: and private vices will 
ever produce domeſtic evils, "Thoſe, who, by their 
crimes, have brought themſelves to diſgrace and pu- 
niſiment, have oonfeſſed, in the moments of contri- 


tion, that, by living, as it were, without the knowy/- 
ledge of a Deity, and by neglecting the ſabbath, they 


were tempted to purſue unlawful pleaſures, and to 


deviate ſrom honeſty and truth. 
From one extreme we often run into another. 


Our anceſtors thought it was their duty to attend the 


public worſhip of Almighty God, to exerciſe private 
devotion, to read the Scriptures, and to inſtru their 


familles in religious knowledge. But if well-diſpoſed 
and rational chriſhans are inclined to imitate their 


examples, the unthinking and wifling part of wan» 
kind are ready to condemn them as enthuſtaſts.--. Be 


aſſured, however, whatever modern wits or libertines 
may inſinuate, that, unleſs you have ſome religious 
impreſſions on your minds; ſome reverence for the 
Supreme Eeing ; and ome regard to l«s laws, your 
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paſſage through life will be deprived of one of its 
rreateſt comforts, and you will meet death with fear 
and dread. All the precepts of the goſpel have a 
tendency. to promote piety and virtue; whoſe ulti- 
mate end is a happy immortality. Stated returns of 
public worſhip, if obſerved, will be the means of re- 
:ninding you of your duty to God, and of his diſpen- 
ſations to man. Your gratitude will be excited; and 

your ſocial affections will be improved. | 

As you are now going to reſide with your parents, 
vou ought to cultivate thoſe domeſtic virtues, and pur- 
{ue thoſe domeſtic employments, which will render 
you both. uſeful and agreeable to them- Let this 
truh, however, ſink deep into your minds. - if you can- 
not find pleaſure at home, you will ſeldom meet with 
it abroad. If you cannot be happy in the company 
of your . beſt friends and neareſt relations, who are 
intereſted in your welfare, you will hardly find con- 
tentment and ſatisfaction, by mixing in the gay world, 
or by forming connexions, that have no other bond 
of union but faſhion or amuſement, which draws to- 
gether a crowd of perſons, ſo perfectly indifferent to 
each other, ſo wholly intent upon ſelf. gratification, 
that no good advice, no friendly counſel may be ex- 

pected from them. You are rather in danger of be- 
ing ſeduced from ſobriety of manners and converſa- 
tion · You will be expoſed to their malevolence, their 
envy, or their licentiouſneſs. 

It cannot be expected, that you have as yet a ſuf. 
ficient knowledge of the world to direct you aright. 
Your intentions may be innocent; but your want of 
experience in human affairs may deceive you. Many 
dar gers. . many temptations will lie in your way. In 
ſuch difficulties to whom ought you to apply, but to 
your parents? Embrace their counſel, and liſtento their 

precepts: They have already trodden the ſſippery 
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path of life; and are acquainted with its difficulties. 


On their advice you may depend, becauſe it will be 


as ſincere as it will be uſeful. Should their commands 
appear grievous at preſent, you will be convinced, in 
the end, that they were perfectly proper and ſeaſonable. 
You will feel the happy effects of your obedience, in 
the tranquility of your own minds. Misfortunes and 
diſtreſs may ſoon make you ſenſible of the ill conſe. 
quences of diſregarding them. Perſuade yourſelves, 
however, of this truth, that all their admonitions will 
proceed from love and tenderneſss And you will 
have no reaſon to flight them as unneceſſary, when 
you conſider, that they will be given by thoſe, who 
know more of the world than yourſelves; and who 
beſt underſtand what your conduct ought to be. 
Your obedience has been lately directed to your 


teachers and inſtructors, under whoſe care you have 


been placed. Removed, as you will ſoon be, from 
their authority, let it be your chief delight to honour 
and obey your parents; who have been the protectors 
of your infancy, and ought to be the guardians of your 
youth. Let filial affe tion be your governing princi- 
ple. Treat them with the utmoſt reſpet, Provoke 
them by no uncivil anſwers; nor grieve them by ob- 


ſtinacy or perverſeneſs. Comfort them in ſickneſs or 
in ſorrow. Confult them in all emergencies ; and 


pay due reverence to their opinions. Met 
And as domeſtic happineſs principally proceeds 
from family peace and union, let me recommend to 
you ſiſterly love and affection · Let no jealouſies, en- 
vyings, or animoſities, diſturb that harmony which 
ſhould prevail among brothers and ſiſters. Be kind 
and obliging one to another- Priority of age demands 
ſome reſpect. If you refuſe to pay it to thoſe who 
are older than yourſelves, how can you expect to re- 


ceive this mark of civility from thoſe who are youn- 
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ger! Conſider, likewiſe, how much it will contri- 


| bute to the eaſe and comfort of your parents, in the 


decline of life, to ſee their children united by the 
boads of love and amity! Nature has joined you by 
one common tie. Let, then, no mean or ſordid paf- 
lion, deſtroy this domeltic friendſhip. And as the pre- 
tervation of family concord ſo much depends upon 
your ſex, how incumbentis it on you to cultivate a qui- 


et, gentle, and peaceable tenper! 
Let your relations alſo receive ſome ſhare of your 


kindueſs and reſpe&t. Should any of them be indi- 


gent, deſpiſe not their poverty. Your pride would 


be more mortified by neglecting, than by acknowledg- 
ing them. For what are birth and hereditary fortune 
but accidental circumſtances! Virtue and talents, 
improved, are the beſt badges of diſtinction. Be, 
neee humble in your behaviour. Treat your in- 

-ors with courteſy, and your ſuperiors with deſer- 
ence. Behave to all with affabitity, politeneſs and 
good humour. Let. not your manners be tinctured 
with W inefs or afF-Qition. You will have ene- 
mies enou h, who will endeavour to find out your 
errors ; bat if you deform your perſons or your acti- 
ons, by pride or van! 'ty, they dine run may real. 
Such gLring improprieties of conduct will be too con- 
ſpicuous to be overlooked by the molt ſuperficial ob- 
ſervers. They who diilike you, will agyravate your 
foibles, They who are indifferent to ycu, will laugh 
at them. | 

I won'd next recommend to you cm:ion in the 
choice of your frieads- You will naturally wiſh to 
aſſoci.te with perſons of your ſex and age; but in 
icrming connections of this kind, you mutt act with 
frulence and diſcretion. The neceſſity of this will 


appear from defining the 82 of friendſhip; which 
Ee 2 
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is a mutual regard that one has from another, ab- 
{tracted from all motives of ſelf-intereſt. Therefore, 
they only. are capable of it who are endued with ge- 


nerous diſpoſitions. 


In the choice of a friend, you are firſt to conſider, 


what are her moral propenſities ? If ſhe have a pro- 


per ſenſe of virtue and honour, ſuch an union will be 
fafe. If the be governed by ſome. unruly paſſion, ſhe 


is, by no means, to be ſelected as your confidential 
companion. 


Should ſhe be proud or ungrateful, vain 
or inſincere, you can receive neither pleaſure nur ad- 
vantage from ſuch a friendſhip. She would deceive 


vou whenever it would anſwer her purpoſe ; and ſhe 


would prove fickle and inconſtant. More particular- 
ly avoid ber, if ſhe have contracted any immoral ha- 
bits; for evil communications Will corrupt good man- 
ners. 

The temper of your inter ded friend ſhould alſo be 
conſidered; for admitting that her inclinations are 
ſtrictly np deſt and virtuous, yet if the be ſullen, ob- 
ſtinate or vindictive, y'ou will live in continual dread 
of offending her; and you will be- perpetually morti- 
hed by her « caprices and reſentments. 

The temper zou would wiſh to find in your friend, 
endeavour to ealtivate” 1 yourſelves; then may you 
expect to enjoy tie mutual delight and confidence a- 
riling from a ſympathy of affections. Nothing will 
contribute more to the permanency of friendſhip, than 


a a difpotition that is free, ſincere, kind and oblig] g . 


and to deſire alto of improving each other in uſeful 
knowledge. When hearts and minds thus accord, 


there will be a reciprocation of good offices. The 
converſation of ſuch friends will be pleaſin g and inſtruc- 
tive. They will ſtrengthen each other in virtue. They 
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ill leſen each others griefs by dividing them, and ifi 
creaſe each others joys by ſharing them. 
The perſons moſt unfit for friendſhip are thoſe, 


whoſe temper is unſteady ; who are fond of new faces 
who love to be much abroad; who are prying and in- 


quiſitive into the affairs of there V ho are ſarcaſti ca 
and cenſorious in their converſation; who are tale. 
bearers, and not fit to be entruſted with ſecrets. In 
ſuch yon can place no confidence, which is the very 
bond of friendihip- 

Should your acquaintance be many, yet your friends 
muſt be few, For where the affection be too mach 
divided, it cannot be warm or ardent. That intima- 
cy, which is formed by the mere ceremony of paying 
and receiving vilits, or by meeting in the circles of 
gay amuſement, is not intitled to the name of friend. 
ap. It is chiefly ſupported by Hattery or compli. 
ment; the language of which is inſincere, and is uſ- 
ed indiſcriminately to all. You will often hear the 
molt fervent expreſſions of kindneſs from perſons, who 
never intend to-ſerve you. Some to whom you are 


ſcarcely known, will profeſs for you the higheſt e- 


ſteem and reſpect. And others will talk ſo much of 
their infinite obligations to you, as if you had confer. 
red on them ſome eſſential favour. You cannot, in- 
deed mix in the world, without meeting with fe. 
males of this deſcription. But there is no neceflity 
do take them to your boſoms; for if you ſhould, you 
will find*yourſelves deceived: It is from ſuch acquain- 
cances, haſtily formed, that the young and inexpe- 
rienced have had frequent occaſion to complain of 
faite friendſhips, Theſe perſons are not capable of a 


laſting or emerge attachment. They are the hum- 
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ble ſervants of every body ; ; but the friends of no 


one. 


It has been remarked, that thoſe friendſhips a are 


the moſt permanent, which are formed at ſchool. 
And this ſeems very probable, when we conſider, that 
young perions, at that period of life, act without diſ- 


guiſe. heir ſeveral inclinations and propenſities are 
know1Fto. each other; and where there. be a ſimilar- 


ity of mind, an at tachment generally follows. They, 


- Who are of good diſpoſitions, will naturally affociate- 
with thoſe of congenial tempers. We have, therefore, 
reaſon to expect, that ſuch friend{hips, being founded 
on amiavle qualities, will be durable. They doubtleſs. 


would; and their fervour would increaſe with ripen- 


ing years, were not the parties, as is often the caſe, 
ſeparated by a diſtant reſidence. But thoſe ſentiments. 
of regard and eſteem, which you have cheriſhed for 


each other during your education, ſhould not be ob- 


literated. Anu occalional correſpondence might con- 
tribute to revive the flame of mutual kindneſs, and 
bring to your remembrance the pleaſing adventures. 


of youthful vivacity. 


Your ſocieties will ſoon be of the mixed kind; You: 
will join in company and converſation with the male, 


as well as with the female ſex : and there is no doubt 
but you will have your favourite attachments. Great 
circumſpection, however, is to be uſed; as your cha- 


racter, your fortune, and your happineſs in this life, 


will depend upon the connexion you ſliould make. 
The directions which I gave you with reſpect to 
the choice of friends amongſt our own, may, in ſome 
meaſure; be applied to that which you {yould make 
amongſt the other ſe: . Firſt, I would obferve that 
though, in public - aces, you will meet with perſons 
of profligate characters, yer there is no reaſon, that 
you ſhould give them a preference in your (onverfati- 
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The laws of good- breeding may require a dif- 


2 civility ; but, in every other reſpect, your beha- 


viour mould be cautious and reſerved. Avoid that 


freedom of manners and levity of conduct which ſome 
ladies are apt to indulge, through a vivacity of ſpirits, 
or flow of good- humour; though their ſenſe of ho- 


nour-be as delicate as in thoie, who act with more 


prudence. Becauſe theſe men, whenever they think. 


that their perſons or-their addreſs are agreeable, will 
not fail to follow you whereloever youſhould appear; 
and, on all occaſions, obtrude themſelves into your 
company Though you might have no partiality to- 


wards them, and "though you might behave wi.h the 


ſtricteſt decorum, yet the world will not be filent 


ſpectators. They will pavlifh your 1adifcretions with 
remarks, not very favourable to your reputation; 


which, when once ſullied, even by the rumour of 


fuſpicion, is ſeldom reſtored to its former ſplendor. 
Beſides, conſcious as you may be of rectitude and 


honour, yet who can tell, what impreiions addreſs 
and flattery may make-on a heart, not altogether free 


from female vanity? Therefore, with reſpect to your 


general conduct, you ought to keep a ſtrict guard on 
your words and actions; elt a too great freedom of 
behaviour ſhould expoſe you to imper rtinent intruſions. 
It is not by ſuch manners, that you will attract the 
notice, or proc ure the eſteem of thoſe, who are wor- 
thy your regard and confidence. 

As the friendſhip of your fex with the other is ge- 
"IA confined. to one object, which fre qu ently i- 

eus into a tender and permanent attachment, it may 
not be improper to -make a few obſervations 6n this 
fubject. 

However datt ing it may be to the vanity of the 
bemale Jex, to make conqueſts, or to have many admir- 


ers, yet it betrays a kind of coquetiy by no means a- 
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miable. It is a proof of inſincerity, which may hereaf. 
ter recoil on themſelves. This ſpecies of diſſunulation 
is oftentimes very fatal to young perſons, If they are 
guilty of deception now, how mach will rhey ſuffer 
hereafter by this deceit; which is too often practiſed 
by the two ſexes on each other; though, if matrimo- 
ol. cinexions ſhould take place, their diſpoſitions 
muſt be reciprocally known! The party deceived 
will have jult cauſe for reproach and contempt ; and 
they who have been dupes to each other's artifice will 
live mutually to torment and perplex. Or ſuppoſing | 
that there had been candour on one fide, and diſinge- 
nuity on the hen, yet the fame conſequence will 


fo low. 


The motive to infincerity, in the particular we 


are now mentioning, frequently proceeds from a 


conſciouſneſs of ſorfle detect in the mind or temper; 
which there is an endeavour to conceal. But it 
eannot be always hid; and when the diſcovery be 
made, a very unfavourable imprefiion muſt follow- 
There can be no generoſity or affection in ſuch & 
conduct. In friendihip or in love, there is an emu- 
lation betwixt the parties, who ſhall contribute moſt 
to the happineſs of cach other. But the female, 
who acts from ſordid principles; and, in order io ac- 
complith her deſigus, affects thoſe qualities which 
ſhe has not, or diſguiſes thoſe which ſhe has, can 
have but little eſteem for him whom ſhe thus de- 
ceives» Inſtead of an affable, kind, and gentle com- 
Panion ; one capable of managing domeſitc concerns 
with ceconomy ; one qualified to fill up the vacui- 
ties of life, by a cheertul and agreeable converſation, 
he may fad himſelf united to an 8 contentious- 
and extravagant woman. 

The female, bor wever, who acts upon this plan, 
gives, at leaſt, a tacit approbation to the excellency” 
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of thoſe virtues, which ſhe does not poſſeſs, She is 
ſenafible of their power, and, therefore, aſſumes them. 


But how much more difficult is the practice of af- 


fectation, than fincerity | How much happier will 


be the conſequence of being in reality, what ſhe on- 


ly is in appearance If, then, you would lay the 
foundation of your future domeſtic peace, endeavour 


to acquire ſuch habits and diſpoſitions, as will ren- 


der you, through life, deſerving objeAs of eſteem. 
You may then gain a heart that is worthy your af- 
fection. You may not only gain, but ſecure It» 
Female - virtues, adorned with female graces, have 
fuch irreſiſtible charms, that few can withſtand 
their influence. They will even bind theinconftant 
with filk n cords. | 

But whiltt I recommend fincerity on your parts, 
let me, at the ſame time, caution you againſt the 


want of it in the other "0 Your own nates and 


fraakneſs may leſs incline you to ſuſpect the artſul 
deligns of thoſe, who pretend to admire you, Un- 
der a pleaſing form, and 1:finuatins addreſs, trea- 
chery 'may be concealed, You muſt not, in ſuch 
circumflances, be haried away by the impulſe of 
pation. You mult conſult your reaſon—you muſt 
conſult your friend, - you muſt liften to the dic- 
tates of prudence. Conflde; well the character of 
thoſe, who may court your'{miles. If they be per- 
ſons of licentious manners, avoid their company 
and cou verſation. However courteous their beha- 
viour; however devoted they may profeſs them- 
ſelves to your ſervice; however pleaſing their civis 
lities, yet theſe may be only the baits by which 
they mean to deceive. You cannot fix your aſſec- 


tions with ſatety, till you are affared, that you 


have foand in another all thoſe good qualities, which 
you [hould endeavour to acquire yourſelves, Tha 
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friend of virtue will be your friend. He who is 
an enemy to that, can be no friend to you» Do not 
too credulouſly believe every civil thing that may 
be ſaid to you. , Praiſes on female wit and beauty 
are in general, but complimentary expreſſions. 
Thoſe who reſpe&@ and eſteem you, will not ule the 

language of flattery or adulation- 
The cautions, I have already given you, were 
dictated by the fincereſt regard for your welfare. 
Let me hope, that they will make a proper impreſſi- 
on on your minds. Circumſtances may happen, 
when the recollection of them may be uſeful. 


Think not, with many of your ſex, that, when the 


days of tuition are over, all future application will 
be unnecefiary. At what period of life ſhall any one 
ot us fay—l am perfet in knowledge--I am con- 
ft. med in habits of virtue- -I will, therefore, de- 
vote more of my time to pleaſure ? Such an opinion 
is fatal at any age; but more particularly atyour's ; 
when you have many things to learn, and many 
EE MPiations to overcome: 
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